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Seal grain keratol, brief style, 


Kets, black or brawn... $1.75 
sar grain keratol, moire lined 
leather handles running around ) 
bag, black... euyerensersers ined, 
in fabrikoid, dull or polished, 
coPe leather Hendler closed with’ ALD 
Strap and buckle, black only... 54. 4 
Seal grain leather, quae Bee beh 
handles, strap and _buc er Pack see 
ee towhide, smooth finish, 
Genie 2 pockets, black, brown or ma- an 
frogany eerestetee eee Be ony erie 
in or smooth finish, 4-0: 
Sea ound bottom bag, louble ae ag 
dles “around the ‘bee Sa a dee y 
i ockets, heav; D) A 
Brief style, {oer straps, extending. all 
Sround bag. Black, bro Feo 


hogany 


MUSICAL JEWELRY, PINS AND NOVELTIES 


MEDALS 


pws! 


No. 64 


* 10 
No. 63 Be Silver 


GRAVURE PRINTS OF 
OUSICAL ART SUBJECTS 


Holiday 


Cash Price, 25¢ Each 


at Salzburg. 
Schubert, The 
Harmony Maid of ‘the Mill 
he Approaching Storm. 

Beethoven, all lengih portraits 
Haydn, Crossing the ‘English Channel. 
Schubert in the Hom 
Dawn_of a Masterp: 
ler First Lesson. 18 GueOm 


Vision of Weanct, : a pees 
« photogravures ¢ f 
sare setae oeeatteat subjects for fram: 


ing, 


Raneee 


ad i> 


Violin Gift Outfits 


Satchels 2 


HALF SIZE MUSIC SATCHELS 


Long grain keratol, moire lined double 


handles, black or brawn. «+ $1.25 
Smooth finish sheepskin, unlined, black — 2.25 
Genuine 4-0z. cowhide, unlined, made 

in smooth finish, black or brown... 
Seal grain leather, unlined, double t 

dles, black or brown... ssseseeeeeee 4.25 


COMBINATION SATCHELS 


Carries Music Flat or Folded Once 
Seal grain keratol, moire lined, closed 
with strap and buckle, black only.. $1.25 
Same as above, closed by nickel lock 


black (or BrOWN. oo --eos siseuee dee nnee 1.50 
Leatherette, seal grain, closed by nick- 

el lock, black or brown,.......... . 2.50 
Cobra grain fabrikoid, dull or polished, 

closed with strap and buckle, black. 3.00 
Seal or Cobra grain leather, lined with 

moire, closed with strap or lock.... 3.50 
Genuine cowhide, 4-o0z. stock, unlined, 

black or brown, lock or strap...... 5.00 
Cobra grain leather, lined with calf skin, 

turned edges, nickel lock, black.... 9.00 


MUSIC ROLLS 
Seal or Cobra grain keratol, lined, black $0.75 
h 


Seal grain leather, black. 1.00 
Cowhide, 4-oz, leather, unlined, black, 
brown or mahogany....... eeccceee 2-00 
SILHOUETTES 
Size 9144 x 121% 
Bust view of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Chopin, Handel, Liszt, Mozart, Schumann, 


Schubert and Wagner. 


BAR PINS 


THE ALBUM OF COMPOSERS PENDANT 


A NEW NOVELTY PENDANT OR CHARM 
FOR MUSIC LOVERS 


Special Combinations 
at Low Prices for 
Christmas Giving 


BE SURE TO GIVE SIZE OF VIO. 


These violin outfits may be had in 4/4, 
M4 or % sizes. The instruments are all 
properly fitted and adjusted. Chin rest, 
mute, extra set of strings, rosin, etc., are 
included with each outfit. s 
Outfit No. 1—Holiday Cash Price, $15.00. 

Strad model violin, well made, amber 
shaded. Good Brazil bow, and substantial 
fibre case. i 
Outfit No. 2—Holiday Cash Price, $20.00. 

Strad model, violin, good tone, well shaded, 
ebony trimmings. | Well balanced Brazil 
wood bow. Nickel trimmed keratol case, 
fully lined. ; 

Outfit No 3—Holiday Cash Price, $25.00. 

Strad or Amati. model violin, ‘fine tone, 
ebony trimmed, nicely shaded. Fine well- 
balanced bow. Fine keratol case, nickel 
catches, lock, etc.; fully lined. | 
Outfit No. 4—-Holiday Cash Price, $35.00. 

A. beautiful Strad “model violin. A high 
grade instrument excellent tone, shaded to 
dark brown color; flamed back, trimmed 
with Madagascar ebony. Fine grained Bra- 
zil_ bow, silver trimmed, well balanced. 
Finest long grained keratol case, nickel 


trimmed and silk plush lining. 

MEDALLIONS 

Bach Mendelssohn 

Beethoven Mozart 

Chopin Schubert 

Handel Schumann 

Haydn Verdi 

Liszt Wagner 


Highly finished photo- 
graphs of the compos- 
ers named, <An_attrac- 
tive ornament for stu- 
dio or home. _ Cabinet 
oval 3% x 5 with easel 
back. F 
Holiday Cash Price, 35 
cents, $3.70 doz., post- 
paid, 


CLASS SCARF PINS OR 
PENDANTS 


Be sure to indicate the number (60, 62 or 
76) with the quality desired 
Quality *A 10 Kt, Gold....... 
*B Silver ... 
*C Gold Filled. 
D Gold Dipped. 
E Silver Dipped.. 
Nos. 60 and 62 come lettered MUSIC 


CHOIR or Plain Bar suitable for engraving 
of initials at a cost of $.25 additional, 


Each little album is delivered in a little cloth 
bag. 


PRICE, $1.50 


%. 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


Tiustrattons exact size 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


LIST_OF 
CTS . F IMPORTED CO 
7 euEe < 15 in. A charming and handsome little album with attractively decot- Beethoven, Dene ee PORTRAITS 
Size, 11 in. x 15 in. ated gold-plated covers - igolhtlaten leeves presenting min- bert, Schumann and Wagner. Printed after 
is jature photographs of ten . the original paintings, 4 colars, size, 12 x 
Chopin liek eh age HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 28 cents cade 
yen. ach, Beethoven, Chopin, Handel iszt, Men- i 
Bea andl dees, "Mozart, ‘Schubert, Schumann, Wagner. POST CARDS 
Tiszts i a (Beautifully Colored) 
Mozart. Easily opened, yet can be kept securely close: Great composers—Sixteen pictures, pri 
Rubinstein. with catch neatly attached. in nine colors, with the ops ee 
Sehumant i ty, yet, it is a substantial, neat Place on cach card. 40 cents per set. 
Me Thi: a nove! » yet it 1 a al, a 
Schumann pic of jewelry ‘that is fascinating to. music MINIATURE PORTRAIT SERIES 
Tuspiration. lovers of all ages. A set of photographically printed portraits 
‘Mozart of twelve great masters, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 


be RE EL EBERLE LEC RER REE REE LEE LE LLL 


LIN DESIRED WHEN ORDERING 


Outfit No 5.—Holiday Cash Price, $50.00. 
A. fine sweet-toned Strad model violin, 
nicely figured wood and best of trimmings. 


Good substantial leather case, silk plush 
lined, nickel trimmed. Fine ’ Pernambuco 
bow—either round or octagon; __ silver 


mounted. An outfit for an artist. 
Outfit No. 6—Holiday Cash Price, $75.00. 

Either a fine old violin with a_ beautiful 
tone or a new Strad model with this outfit. 
Both are high grade violins. Pernambuco 
bow, well balanced. Case, fine Buffalo hide, 
nickel trimmed, heavy silk plush lined. 
Outfit De Luxe No. 7—Holiday Cash Price, 

$100.00 

A beautiful hand-made yiolin. A, master 
reproduction of Stradivarius, genuine old 
seasoned wood used throughout. A solo vio- 
lin, Brilliant tone of wonderful resonance. 
violin for a critical performer, Also a hand- 
some, heavy cowhide case, silk plush lined, 
removable bottom pad, silk baw ribbons. 
A fine genuine close grained, silver mounted, 
Pernambuco bow, either round or octagon. 

Send for list of our old violins ranging in 
prices fram $50.00 to $300.00. 


A FINE NEW LOT OF PLACQUES 
Size, 6 in. x 8 in. 

_ Bas-Reliefs in Ivory Finish of the follow- 

ing composers: 

Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Grieg, 
Handel, Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Rubinstein, Schubert, Schumann, Tschai- 
kowski, Wagner. 
Price, 75 cents each; $7.20 dozen, postpaid. 


REWARD CARDS 


A set of 16 portraits of great composers 
with a short biography, Lithographed in 


colors, 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 cents per 
set, postpaid, 


Me 
fe 


CLASS OR SCARF PINS 


=  & 


No.7 No. 8 No.9 


Be sure to indicate the number (7, 8 
with the quality aesires on 


any Nise oes $0.35 each $1. 

Qualtty BVGold. “Bisteda see) cren seco eet 
G Silver Bram. 1.00 See 

ilding Metal .15 each .49 « 
E Gilding Metal 2 ee ia 
Tenameled 40 
F 10 Kt. Gold. .75 each 200 « 

Nos. 7, 8, 9 (C and E), Enameled j 
Blue, Black or Green, sold in sets only ee" 


Pins marked with an asterisk 
safety catch. When ordering kindl: 
style—class, scarf or pendant, 


(*)" have 
ly specify 


Sed GAR LAER CR REALE REALS ELC HE LEELA REEL REEL LE ECCS 


fe 
PRINTS OF GREAT COMPOSERS 


This set includes Bach, Beethove i 
Grieg, Handel," Mendelssohn, Nera be 
instein, Schubert, Verdi and’ W: ” Si 
9 x 14, Set, 25 cents, Wagner, ‘Size, 


i hey are excelle: 
for group framing, lesson rewards ‘te Went 
tots, musical scrap books, etc. The size of 
each is one and three-quarters inches b: 
two and three-quarter inches. Set, 25 cents, 


METRONOMES—Useful Gifts for 
pane e Music Students 
he Metronomes we offer are 
quality American make, detache aes Uae 
are fully guaranteed against any defect in 
mranitaneare, No bell, $4.00; with bell: 
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YOUNG FOLKS’ PICTURE HISTORY OF ye 
MUSIC 
BY JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Tells the story of music from its beginning and 
on through the days of the masters up to the mod- 


Ra 
S$ CHILD'S OWN BOOK OF GREAT MUSICIANS 
BY THOMAS TAPPER ; 


This unique series of Biographies of Great Com- 
posers is ideal for giving child music students an 
intimate appreciation of any of the following Mas- 


A Pocket Dictionary that Music 
Students of All Ages Appre- 
ciate as a Possession 


ern days in a conversational style that the young STUDENT'S PRONOUNC- ter Composers: 
eople enj d and. 
peop njoy and understand. ING MUSICAL DIC- Bacu Haypn ScHupert 
Over 100 pictures that are furnished for the TIONARY BrETioven Lisar Scuuaann 
young reader to cut out and paste in the book help ‘OnlygzoiCents on Holiday, Gash’ Order Cnorix MenpeLssoHn Verpr 
to impress the highlights in the development of Regular Price; 30 Cents Griec Mozart Wacner 
2 Hanpet 


music and in the lives of the great composers upon 
the young mind, NE of the most practical of all 

“stocking fillers” for the music stu- 
dent. It is extremely popular all the 
year ’round, but thousands of additional 
copies are sold at Christmas time. This 
convenient dictionary contains all the 
Ttalian, German and French terms in 


An Individual Booklet with a sheet of “Cut-Out” Pictures is obtainable 
on any of the above named composers. 
UT any one of these booklets in the hands of a child just as we de- 
liver it with cover, page shects, picture sheets, needle, silk cord and 
directions for binding and watch how quickly he will get interested in 
binding his own book and pasting in the pictures, incidentally being car- 
ordinary use in music. Birth and death ried into the reading of the simply written biography of the master 
dates qf over 350 famous musicians are covered. You will then be convinced that it is an excellent way of feed- 
given. ing knowledge about the old masters into the child mind. 


Give a young 
music student this 
book, a pair of 
scissors and some 
paste, and in a 
short time he will 
have a surprising 
knowledge of 
things musical. 


ES) 
Frat 


jiasti CHILD'S OWN BOOK } Holiday Cash Price, 12, Cts. Each 
Enthusiastically Endorsed by Foremost Teachers because it Magnifies the ewes hia Little OF GREAT MUSICIANS Regular Price, 20 Cts. each 
ae = os = ize sical 2 
Child’s Interest in Music _ 4 Anther tvs XN a mM 
x the Work o' s » 55 
YOUNG FOLKS’ PICTURE } Holiday Cash Price, 70 Cents 5% H, A. Clarke 
HISTORY OF MUSIC } Regular’ Price, '$1.00 132 Pages Mas Dee BETTY AND THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


BY ELIZABETH A, GEST 


Be — HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 7 Cents Postpaid 
; SEE LITTLE BETTY dreamed the night after she 


THE PETITE LIBRARY 


Nine Miniature Cloth-Bound Volumes 
Each Devoted to a Great Composer's 
Biography. 

Sold in Sets or Singly 


had been to her first orchestra performance 
and her dreams brought her all the instruments 
of the Symphony Orchestra and they told her 
much about themselves, Children or anyone 
reading this story quickly learn the names of 


{g all the instruments, to which family they be- 
qg long and other interesting things about them. 


MUSICAL PLAYLETS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


BY JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 45 Cents Postpaid 
Regular Price, 60 Cents 
LITTLE book of plays utilizing scenes and incidents in the lives of 
great composers. Fine material to add interest to pupils’ recitals and 
excellent for “rainy day” playing in the musical home. 


HERE IS THE BOOK TO GIVE TO 
THE YOUNGSTER IN THE MUSICAL HOME 


TUNES FOR TINY TOTS 
BY JOHN M. WILLIAMS 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 Cents, Postpaid 


Complete set 


NIQUELY pres ; Pend 
comes boxed. U presented, yet exceed 


Size), of . Each ingly illuminating biographies of the 


Volume, 214 x nine great masters covered. 
ve HIS is a preparatory book that is designed for teachers 


or parents to use in introducing little ones to the ways 
of getting music out of the piano. It is not intended to sup- 
plant the usual instruction book since it really precedes it, 
giving the easiest material and the most gradual grading. It 
is a delightful book and begins with both clefs. 


There are Nine Volumes in this Petite Library 
Beethoyen, Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Weber and Wagner 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, Complete Set, $1.70 Postpaid 
Regular Price, $2.50 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, Single Volumes, 20 Cts. each 


FIRST STUDIES IN MUSIC 


SOUVENIRS OF THE MASTERS 
BY GEO. L. SPAULDING 
A novel Piano Solo Collection giving the Sec- 
ond Grade Student an introduction to the Music 
of the Masters. 
[ MPERISABLE melodies of the great classic 
and modern masters attractively arranged 
for pianists in Grade Two. There are 27 pieces, 
each with text ad libitum. The cover design 
embraces half-tone portraits of the composers 
whose melodies have been utilized. 


HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 60 Cents Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 


oe oe 


YOUNG FOLKS’ OPERA GEMS 
A Popular Piano Solo Album 
A Most popular collection with young pian- 
ists. It presents 27 famous operatic airs 
arranged for pianists boasting of only about 
two years of study. 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 Cents Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75 Cents 
—— 
LAR AND INSTRUCTIVE MUSICAL 
FOPUrS GAMES i 
Musical Authors Holiday Price, 45 Cents 
‘A card. game playing into a knowledge of 
great composers. 


VERY FIRST DUET BOOK 
Let a young student have this book to enjoy 
with a little musical friend or with a parent 
and then watch interest in piano playing grow. 
HE parts in these piano duets are about 
equal so that two students in first and sec- 
ond grades may have plenty of recreation to- 
gether with these 27 easy piano duets. 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 Cents Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75 Cents 


STANDARD FIRST PIECES 
ERE is a great treasure chest for the pian- 
jst of little experience. 72 gems in the 
first and second grades. 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 Cents Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75 Cents 


TUNES AND RHYMES 
BY GEO. L. SPAULDING 
RIGHT, pleasing genuine first grade pieces 
i that please every young “artist in the mak- 
ing.” Clever words to each add much for the 
interest of very young pupils. 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 Cents Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75 Cents 


YOUNG PLAYERS’ ALBUM 

HIS is for young players who have stepped 

out of the first grade and it is extremely 
popular with such players because of the 70 


melodious second and third grade numbers it 
presents. 


HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 Cents Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75 Cents 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Phila., Pa. 


Everything in Musical Publications — Est. 1883 — 1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


BIOGRAPHY 
By Thomas Tapper Cloth Bound 
A BOOK that is an outstanding favorite for 
first glimpses into the biographies music 
students should know. 


HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, $120 Postpaid 


Regular Price, $1.7 

GAMES AND PUZZLES FOR THE 
MUSICAL 

BY DANIEL BLOOMFIELD 

N? matter Ww the age, music lovers, mem- 

bers of music clubs or music classes will 

wet enjoyable entertainment and instruction 
with these games and puzzles. 

HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 45 Cents Postpaid 

Triads or Chords Holiday Price, 25 Cents 

Helps pupils to master things in music. 
Great Composers Holiday Price, 45 Cents 


An instructive game, plays like the literature 
game, “Authors. 


SEND FOR HOLIDAY OFFER LISTING 
AND DESCRIBING OTHER MUSICAL 
GAMES 


eee 


x MANY OTHER MUSICAL GIFT SUGGESTIONS IN OUR THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY OFFER—Send a Postal for a Copy Ne 
ok ae 
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WINTER 
BEAUTY 


Avoiding a weather-beaten skin 
with these protective treatments 


ITING blasts and cutting 

cold impair the soft, dia- 

phanous delicacy of the 
skin organisms. Left to the mercy 
of the elements, the complexion 
thus loses its youthful fineness, 
coarsens, chaps and ages. 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN, the in- 
ternationally famous beauty spe- 
cialist, comes to the rescue of your 
winter beauty with precious creams 
and lotions, long treasured by the 
most winsome and distinguished 
women in the social limelight, as 
their intimate secrets of charm. 


Cleansing — youthifying 
VALAZE WATER LILY CREAM—most delightful 
and luxurious of all face creams—cleanses wonder- 
fully, enlivens and rejuvenates the skin. Contains 
youthifying essence of water lily buds. Keeps complex- 
ion exquisite, soft-toned, entrancing. 2.50 4.00. 


i—— Dry skins, crowsfeet, wrinkles 
AN ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 
hest of nourishing creams—feeds 
underlying’ tissues, smooths away wrinkles and 
crowsfect. 1.75, 3.50. 

Finish with VALAZE EXTRAIT—exquisite rejuve- 
nating lotion—absorbs “tired look" about eyes— 
keeps delicate skins smooth and youthful. 2.50, 5.00. 


To clear and lighten the skin —— 
VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD—+he skin- 
clearing masterpiece! An animator and regulator of the 
skin's activity. Refines, lightens and. purifies—re- 
moves tan, freckles and sallowness—marvelous for 
daily use. 1.00, 2.50, 4.00 


Drooping chin—puffy eyes 
VALAZE 
tightener. Corrects bagginess, relaxed muscles, droop- 
ing chin, pulfy eycs. Restores firm, clear-cut contour. 
3.00, 6.00. 

Finish with VALAZE EMATLLINE—the nourishing 
astringent cream—braces and rejuvenates. 1.75, 
3.50, 6.00. 
| 
To prevent or heal chapped, rough skins — 
VALAZE BALM ROSE—prevents chapping, coarsen- 
ing, tones and softens the skin and safeguards your 
beauty. 1.00, 1.75, 3.50. 
VALAZE BAUME BLANC—an exquisitely soothing, 
healing balsam for super-sensitive skins that become 
painfully tender and chapped, 1.75, 3.50, 6.00, 


——_ The perfect make-up 


VALAZE CREAM OF LILIES—an alluring, whicen- 
ing foundation, keeps make-up delightfully adherent, 
protects the skin. 1.50. 


ROUGES, LIPSTICKS, MAs- 
lly compounded by ‘Helena 
‘d cven the most delicate skins, 


y selfshaping lipstick—the 
auity originations! 1.50. 


by trained and com- 


Dispensed at the brs 
fe dire from Dept, B-12, 


patent advisirs—or or 


47 West 57th Street, New York 
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HOW vo cer MORE PUPILS 


A Brand New, Thoroughly Practical, Exceedingly Inexpen- 
sive Plan Created as a Real Service to ALL TEACHERS 
BY . 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


This, we believe, is the most valuable help The Etude Music Magazine has ever given teachers. 


$100,000.00 would be a small estimate of the aggregate worth of this 
plan to the profession, if enough teachers have the enterprise, the alertness 
and initiative to follow it up properly. 
Right at the start, any teacher adopting it would save about $14.00 in publicity costs. That 
is, it would actually cost a teacher at least $16.00 to get set up and printed at the local 
printers what may now be procured through The Etude Music Magazine for $2.00. 


HE plan is simply this: We have had prepared a very 

strong, interesting, convincing letter to parents which 
we reproduce on the next page. This letter is designed to 
reveal to parents the fact that only through the actual study 
of an instrument are the marvelous higher advantages of 
musical education to be brought to the child. 


We stress enthusiastically the need for more and more 


phonographs, radios and player-pianos; but these, invalu- 
able as they are in modern musical education, can not take 
the place of actual study with a real music teacher with a 
real instrument. 


We strongly urge teachers to employ the mechanical 
music reproducers. They contribute immensely to music 
study. The teacher who does not take advantage of them 
js woefully behind the times. On the other hand, it may 
safely be said that every day the manufacturers of me- 
chanical musical reproducing apparatus spend one million 
dollars to every single cent the teacher spends for adver- 
tising, and it is of vast importance for the future of musical 
education in America that our parents shall realize that 
there is a mind-training of priceless value which comes 
through the practical study of an instrument (including the 
voice) as contrasted with hearing music, but not execut- 
ing it. 

We need not tell our teacher friends how vital is the 


correct understanding of this matter upon the part of 


parents. 
This letter we have had printed handsomely in fac- 
f Elite typewriting on high class stationery with 


simile © 


envelopes to match (olive green ink on a rich buff). The 
teacher adopting this plan will send in her name and full 
address, We will print these at the head of each sheet. 
We furnish the letter, the paper, the teacher’s imprint and 
the requisite envelopes, all at the following rates: 


100 for $2.00 
250 for $3.75 
500 for $6.00 


It would cost any teacher at least $16.00 to reproduce 
one hundred of these at the local printers. The price we 
make is possible only through our buying facilities and im- 
mense printings. All that is left for the teacher to do is to 
sign the letters, address the envelopes and mail them. 


These prices include letters with envelopes 
to match and the teacher's name 
imprinted on letter. 


Thus, the teacher has a fine advertising campaign, pre- 
pared by experts, put at her disposal at a nominal cost, lit- 
erally no more than the cost of good stationery. 


. Mail the letters to all parents of children in your vicin- 
ity. If thought advisable, hire a messenger to put them 
under doors of the homes. Leave some envelopes with 
merchant friends, to be distributed. Of course, it will pay 
you to “follow up” the initial letter with personal corres- 
pondence when possible. 


We know of no other way in which the teacher could 
Secure a strong advertising campaign at anything like this 
cost. We can imagine no better plan to wake up interest 
in music study and to get new pupils. Even if the letter is 
sent to the parents of your old pupils, it will fortify your 
position. 


We confidently expect that vast numbers of teachers will JUMP at this 
opportunity—that they will instantly recognize it as something they have 
wanted for years, but have been unable to Prepare or to afford at the present 
high price of printing. : 


You buy it complete for about what you would pay for the stationery itself. 


SEE FOLLOWING 


PAGE 


ORDERING ASK FOR “TEACHER TO PARENT” LETTER—IN GIVING YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS AS YOU WANT IT AT THE TOP 
FIRST PAGE OF THE LETTER PLEASE PRINT IT IN PEN AND INK SO THERE WILL BE NO DOUBT AS TO CORRECTNESS 


Remember, the whole letter—printing, envelopes, 
stationery—is high class in every respect. 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street, s 0 
Music Publishers and Dealers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


sta a © | 


EN 
wie THE 


As the demand will be very great we earnestly ask 
you to order as promptly as possible. 


i 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


———= 
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THIS IS THE FIRST PAGE 
OF THE LETTER AS YOU 
WILL RECEIVE IT 


Your Name and 
_ Address Imprinted 


Here 
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« How to Get More Pupils 


(Continued: from 
preceding Page) 
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—~“EVELYN MAY DAVIS 


2834 ACKER AVENUE 
MILESVILLE, OHIO 


An Open Letter to Parents: 


The nation-wide discussion 

} of t " 
day of liberty for youth", which, Aes "es 
last few years has produced types that ne 
grandparents would not have thought bE ee 


is a subject in which all parents are bce 
interested. It involves in fact our bts his 
est 


home problem. 


On the whole, there hav 
e@ develo 
the new type many wholesome hens 
not offset. with dangerous temptations ich, if 
result in a new and better race of renee) 
icans, 


ped with 


The temptations, nevertheless 
come with radical changes in our le 
customs, our dress, our Bindeneets. 
means of transit, have in many eae 
cause of ruining the chief assets : 
homes, — our children. : 


S. our 
and our 
S been the 
f American 


This letter is frankly desi 
to your attention the unusual aq 
study of music in stabilizing an 


sned to bring 


and women, and at the same time : oe young men 
holding their interest to the hen S value in 
e. 


; The late Dr. Charles R, Eli 
president of Harvard University “ec? former 
enthusiastic protagonist for musi ise most 
that "Music is the best ming telat claiming 

Y of them 


The Judicious Distribution of ‘These Le 
Prove a Real Asset to the ‘Teacher 


SEE FOREGOING PAGE FOR NOM 


WITH ENVELOPES Areal COST. PRICE rE 
‘OPES eG ON ES QUOTED ME 
PRINTED NEAT AND YOUR NAME AND ADDS 


AT TOP OF FIRST PAGE 


THEODORE PRESSER 


MUSIG PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 


Room for 
Your Signa.ure 


which have 


rahi of the 
minds and characters of children expanding the 
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T STREET 


: ' PRESSER’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in. the 
United States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 


RENEWAL.—No receipt is 
the wrapper of the next issue 


Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 
including Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 
sessions in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 
gier) Peru and Uruguay. In Canada, $2.25 per year. 


All other countries, $2.72 per year. 
Single copy, Price 25 cents: 


REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
press money orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter 
United States postage stamps are always received for cash. 
Money sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 


for its safe arrival. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
Therefore, the pub- 
lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
Months’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 


do not wish to miss an issue. 


, 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN,THE 
MUSIC STUDENT, AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS, 


Edited by James Francis Cooxe 
Assistant Editor, Epwarp Exiswortu Hipsuer’ 


MANUSCRIPTS. 
THE ETUDE. 


the date on which your subscription is p: 
serves as a receipt for your subsctiption. | 


——— é Sey 
Liberal Premiums and cash deductit nbare allowed for 


obtaining subscriptions 


fanuseripts should be addressed to 
Write on one side of the sheet only. Con- 


tributions on music-teaching and music-study are solicited. 


Although every possible care is taken. the publishers 
responsible 
their possession or in transit. 
be returned, 
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for manuscripts or photographs either while in 
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ADVERTISING RATES -will be sent on. application. 
Advertisements must reach this officenot later than the 15th 
of the second month preceding date of. issue to insuté ‘insertion 
in the following issue. R . 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Publishers, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Artur Rodzinski, 
distinguished Polish conduc- 
tor, who first came to local 
notice as conductor of the 


Philadelphia Orchestra at 
one of the “Philharmonic 
Series’ of 1925-1926, and 


later as guest conductor of 
the same organization at the 
Sesqui-Centennial, has now 
been appointed assistant con- 
ductor of this famed group 
(EE LS of musicians. Tis first. con- 
certs were received with immense enthusiasm. 


) An American Opera, “Namiko-San,” 
by Aldo Franchetti, with Tamaki Miura in 
the title rdle, is to be in the regular reper- 
toire of the Manhattan Opera Company which 
is to make a tour of the states. 


+ Paris Will Hear this month the 17S80th 
performance of “Faust,” the 616th perform- 
ance of “Samson and Delila,” the 260th of 
“Tannhauser,” and the 100tIy of “Herodiade.” 
Along with “these the Opéra Comique 
bounces the 900th performance of “Lakmé,” 
the 783d performance of “Werther,” the 680th 
of “Louise,” and the 500th of “La Boheme.” 


The Chieago Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra, with Elena Moneak as. conduc- 
tor, opened its season with a concert on Sep- 
tember 28, before the Woman's Club of La- 
Grange, Illinois. 


+‘Pauline Apel, for thirty years the ser- 
vant and secretary of Franz Liszt, died on 
September 20th at Weimar, Thuringia. 
Highty-eight ye: of age, she was known to 
multitudes of visitors as the caretaker of his 
Home which is kept just as he left it at his 
death in 1886. In it are many gifts which- 
the great pianist considered too costly for use, 
among them being one hundred pipes which 
never have been lighted. 


Beethoven's “Missa Solemnis” has 
been already a feature of the New York recog- 
nition of the centenary of the great master's 
death. The great mphonic mass, which 
Beethoven himself aid to have declared 
fo be the finest of his works, was given on 
October 31, at the Metropolitan Cpera by 
the choral forces of the Society of the Friends 
ot Musie, and the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
with Arthur Bodansky conducting. 


M. P. Moller, veteran organ builder of 
Hagerstown, Maryland, has received the hon- 
orary degr of Doctor of Music, from Su 
quehanna University of Selinsgrove, Penn: yl- 
vania, This is probably the first instance in 
America of a similar degree conferred on one 
whose first interest has been in the making 
of instruments. But why not? Is there not 
as much art in the construction of a great 
organ as in the playing of it? 
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dramatic soprano that 
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ig no less than twenty- 
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For the First Ti in the history of the 
Paris Conservatoire, the f prize for piano 
been recently won by an Ameri- 
can, Beveridge Webster, of Pittsburgh, where 
he was born in 1908, 


An Opera Museum is to 
be feature of the new thea- 
tre now under construction 
in New York for the head- 
quarte of the San Carlo 
Opera Company. In it Fc 

tune Gallo, the impresario, 
hoping to make a histor 


al 
collection of stage settings. 


photographs, playbills and 
other ries Which will 
Tronrpxe Gato «=» depict the history of opera 

production in America from 
the ineeption of this artistie enterprise to the 
present. 


n Concert Hall, hallowed in 
l annals, was recently reopencd 
for which Julia 
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usical giants, 
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The Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany gave for its inaugural performance, on 
October 28, at the historic Academy of Music, 
-Verdi’s “Aida,” a work whose music and 
pageantry have made it an almost indispens 
able of such festive occasions. And be it 
said that at this time the Quaker City’s new 
organization, which has the potent bulwark of 
both social and business backing, gave promi 
of a brilliant future. Fulgenzio Guerricri 
led the vocal and orchestral forces through 
an energetic and inspired interpretation; 
while Vera Cortis as Aida, Marta Wittkowska 
as Amneris, John Dwight Sample (an Amerjean 
tenor from the La Scala, making his American 
début), as Rhadames and Chief Caupolican 
(the South American Indian baritone) as 
Amonasro, each won plaudit: Also, Ayenara 
Alexeyewa and Holger Alexeyev-Mehner cre- 
ated ehthusiasm in their American début as 
premi¢re danseuse and premier danseur of 
the ballet. 


Karl Krueger, formerly conductor at 
the Vienna Opera and lately of the Conser- 
vatoire Orchestra of Paris, has been called to 
the post of conductor of the newly organized 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra. 


The European Visit of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra which had been rather 
widely announced some months ago, has lately 
et reason it is said that 
sited across the seas, to make 
arations ‘for the tour of the orchestra 
many consider to be the greatest now 
in existence, found conditions unfavorable to 
a successful consummation of the enterprise. 


been abandoned. As 


The Second Chamber 
Musie Festival of the 
Library of Congress, endowed 
by Mrs. Frederic Shurtleff 
Coolidge, was held at Wash- 
ington ‘on October 7-10, 
Though due regard was given 
to the classics, fully half the 
compositions were products 
of the very recent years, Two 
prize works written in 1925 
by the young Belgian, Albert 
Huybrechts, were presented ; 
while a. composition by N. Berezowsky, a 
young Russian also not yet out of his twenties, 
had its world premiere, 


Mus, F, 8, CoonipcE 


Musie Students are Twenty-Five Per 
Cent More Efficient than children who 
never have taken any music lessons, has been 
determined by exhaustive analysis of grades 
of the Springfield, Missouri High Schools, 
After making a study of the three thousand 
four hundred and seventy-eight students of 
the High and, Junior High Schools, “Music 
study was discovered not only to improve the 
grades, but also to act as a mental stimulant,” 


The Westminster Choir of Dayton, 
Ohio, began 6n October 28 an extended tour 
of the eastern states. This organization ranks 
among the Jeading ones of the tld in its 
a capella singing, and it is a brilliant exam- 
ple of what a group of enthusiastic amateurs, 
devoted to a high ideal, can accomplish in 
the way of high art. 


A Statue of Massenet has been placed in 
the Luxembourg Gardens of Paris, so justly 
famous for their beauty. The monument 

s near those of Chopin, Verlaine and 
Hederia; and on its base are sculptures of 
“Cendrilion.” “The Juggler of Notre Dame,” 


"Marie-Madeleine” and “Werther.” 


The Musie Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciaton will meet in their semi-centennial 
convention at Rochester, New York, December 
28-30. Arrangements have been made for the 
discussion of many questions of vital interest 


to teachers in all branches of the profession, 
these mectings to be conducted by leaders in 
their respective lines of thought. Elaborate 


preparations have been made for the enter- 
tainment of those in attendance, and every- 
thing points to one of the greatest meetings 
in the history of the organization. Further 
particulars may be had by addressing the sec- 
retary of the Association, Donald M. Swarth- 
out, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


La Seala of Milan opened its season on 
November 15, with.a gala production of Verdi's 
“Don Carlos.” Difficult is the problem of 
catering to operatie tastes, when such a 
work remains a‘favorite in many European 
operatic centers but was practically discarded 


many years ago in both Bngland and America. , 


“La Vestale,” one of 
the most spectacular of 
operas surviving from. the 
classic period, was wisely 
chosen by ‘impresario Gatti- 
Casazza, for the opening per- 
formance of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. Company of New 
York, on November 1st. Rosa 
Ponselle, brilliant American 
dramatic soprano, was given 
the honor of interpreting the 
leading réle. -This has been . 
one of the most notable 
“revivals” by the Metropolitan in recent years, 
first because of the age of the score, and, sec- 
ond, because of its spectacular qualities. 


Gasrano 


A Tomb for Erik Satie is to be erected 
on the spot where the remains of the com- 
poser repose. A fund for this purpose has 
peeneased by qoemoxial performances in Paris 

4ondon, 0; is works (some of them un- 
published.).’ ‘ 


_A New Prodigy, Eileen Joyce, has been 
discovered in Westralia (West Australia). 
Perey Grainger, who has been touring the 
Southwestern Continent, writes m enthus 
astically of the youthful wonder : he is 
every way the most transcendentally gifted 
Young piano student I have heard in twenty- 
five years.” She was expecting to have ad- 
has eee fas Burape ss Due Mr. Grainger 

s rongly advised at she tak is 
work in America instead. reeegrea 


$7500 in Musical Prizes have recently 
been awarded in the Sesqui-Centennial Com- 
petition. Karl Siebeck of Brunn near Vienna 
received $3000 for his opera, ‘Toni; the 
Symphony prize of $2000 was divided between 
Herman Erdlen of Hamburg, for his -as- 
Sacaglia,” and Gustay Strube of Baltimore, 
for his “Symphonic Fantasie; the choral 
prize of $2000 was divided between Henry 
Hadley of New York, for his “Mirtil in Ar- 
cadia,” and Jacob, Weinberg of Jerusalem, for 
‘An Evening in Palestine ;” the prize of $500 
for an a cappella suite went to T. Frederick H. 
Candlyn of Albany, New York, for his “His- 
torical Suite ;” and the judges found no work 
submitted that was considered worthy of the 
prize of $2000 for a ballet. Thirty-four operas, 
fifty-eight symphonies, eleven choral compo- 
Sitions, thirteen ballets, four_ pageants, one 
Masque and eighteen a cappella suites were 
Submitted in the competition. 


It is the constant ambition of the editors and publishers of 
the “Etude” to make cach issue of the journal worth many 
times more, in practical instruction, stijwulating inspiration 
and real entertainment, than the price of the entire year’s sub- 


scription. 


dollar investment. 


The music lover can not possibly find a better two- 


“The Singing Biennial’ Conyention of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs is to 
be held in Chicago, April 16-28, 1927. Dr. 
Charles N. Boyd has been chosen as National 
Chairman and will conduct the Great Massed 
Ch us, for which “Singing Delegates from 

Club” been. made a slogan. A 
“Biennial: Souvenir~ Choral Collection,” in a 
beautifully bound souvenir volume, is being 
published especially, for the occasion. The 
main objective of the Federation is to “stir up 
the whole country to a great revival of choral 
singing.” . 


Three Eminent French 
Musicians, Louis. Vierne, 
organ of Notre Dame, of © 
Paris, Marcel Lanquetuit, or- 
ganist of the St. Gothard 
Cathedral of Rouen, and 
Marcel Herbert, cellist, will 
visit United States during 
the present season. They 
come primarily to appear in 
conjunction with the Cham- 
ber Orchestra recently organ- 
ized by Rodman Wanamaker 
and to play the wonderful organs of the great 
Wanamaker stores of New York and Philadel- 


phia, | 


Lovrs Virnwe 


Opera on the Pacific Coast is flourish- 
ing. Both San Fran ‘0 and’ Los Angeles 
already have had two-week seasons by an 
which enables them to com- 


A Carillon of Forty-Seven Bells’ his 
been presented to the First Methodist Episeo- 
pal Church, of Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
by William H. 8. Shelmerdine in memory of 
his son. The set of bells will have a compass 
of four chromatic octaves and will require a 
earillonneur. y 


Two Parterre Boxes of the Metro- 
politan Opera House recently changed 
ownership, Robert S. Brewster acquiring the 
one owned by the late August Belmont, and 
Frazier Jelke becoming owner of the William 
Ix. and Harold S. Vanderbilt box, Ownership 
of a parterre box carries with it possession 
of a thirty-fifth interest in the Metropolitan 
Opera and Real Wstate Company; and but 
eleven of them have been sold in the forty- 
three years of Metropolitan history. 


Dr. Augustus Stephen Vogt, who raised 
the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto to a world 
famous choral organization, passed away there 
on September 17, at sixty-four years of age. 
He had resigned in 1917 from the leadership 
of this organization in order that he might 
devote his entire time to his duties as Director 
of the Toronto Conservatory of Music. He 
was the son of a Baden organ builder who 
had made his home in the Ontario ‘capital. 


The “Old Vic ef London, where, the 
experiment of grand opera well given at eight- 
een cents admission has proven & conspicuons 
success, opened its season on S ptember 16, 
with a performance of “Lohengrin. ‘ 


The One Hundred Dol- 
lars, W. W. Kimball 
Prize, offered by the Chi- 
eago Madrigal Club, D. A. 
Clippinger, conductor, for the 
setting in madrigal form of 
a given poem, has been_a- 
warded again to Louis Vie- 
, Which is the third 
e has taken this prize, 
honorable anton in 
two others of their compe- 
Hiloue Wok HE ven Mtlbs LV. Saar 
Franees MeCollin, of Philadelphia, receiyea 
the honorable mention. 


Howard Hanson’s “Pan and the 
Priest,” a symphonie poem, had its world's 
premiére at a recent Promenade Concert in 
Queen's Hall, London, under the baton of Sir 
Henry Wood. This was the third American 
work to be heard there this season, where 
but a few years ago they were all but un- 


recognized. 
(Continued on Page 963) 
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In Your Spare Time at Home 


The teacher holding a Certificate today is the one at the top of his profession 
ahead in the music field? If not, what is the trouble? There are demands for teache 
colleges, and you have a chance to qualify for the best position, ~~ 


- Get An Accredited Course 


~~ “Diplomas, Degiees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by the authority of the State of Ilino; 
inois, 


Are you getting 
ts in schools and 


Many teachers possess talent and ambition sufficient to place them at the top where they could command hi an 

lack the necessary expert knowledge. Thus, the difference between their uae Mandi and eRe aa pat es asses, but tt 
and low, tuition rates—is only a difference of a little broader knowledge. Every person who has risen to the top i we and small claseee— her oue Hope 
or teacher had the instruction of some great teacher. Recall who taught any of the noted musicians and Bae the profession either as sing aed 
musical career is based on the instruction of some MASTER TEACHER. artists and you will find that oe, played 
bees 2 i : DB great 


and larger cl 


Thousands of Letters Like These 
in Our Files : 


Becomes Certified Teacher : 
I have successfully passed the State Board Examinations 
and am ‘now an accredited teacher in the State of Oregon. ‘I 
owe this to your Normal Piano Course, for I tried to pass the 
examination before, but was not proficient in the answers, and 
failed. .Then I saw your ad in Tue Erupe and determined to 
try this Course. .It has been successful, and I am very grateful. 

Mrs. Lutu E. Dieser, Seaside; Oregon. 


Junior Chorus Won First Prize in Interscholastic League 

Your Conservatory’ has received considerable advertising 
through me, as-my Junior Chorus recently won first prize in 
the Interscholastic ‘League. They competed with seven schools 
—three of which are large independent schools. I feel that 


Study in Your Own Home w; 
wit 
Teachers in the Eanes pee 


i) No longer is it necessary for, the ambitious musical st i 
ing home to study at an expensive resident conservator Bian 
ten? the masters’ methods are taught in the home by eas 

The Piano student has the lessons of the marvel 
studies with the master Weldon; Crampton trains : 
to interpret the soul of music on the Violin: 3 
through every phase of the study of Harmony 


ae teacher Sherwood TI 
a, mee of the singer: H ie 
‘osenbecker and Protheroe 


; Prothero ; 
: € gives his 
gives the note ves his autho 


ini Jilli ae Sar A 
mandolinist, and William Foden, famous guitarist, seve amuel Siegel, 


much of my success is due to Mrs. Clark’s course in .Public 
School Music. Mrs. Etste V. Post, Glen Flora, Texas. 


Public School Music Graduate ‘has Just Secured Life 
Certificate 

- I am now a full-fledged director of the Melvin Community 

High School. Orchestra, having received my certific-te from 

our superintendent on the recommendation of the State Board 

after presenting my credits received through my studies with 

your institution. 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail Cc 
_ Fill in the coupon below—send it now 
give you full details of our offer to teachers 


Oupon TOD AY ' 


for four lessons and our | 


Pror. F..W. Reurer, Violinist, Dewey, IIl. ee = and stud ate cata 

; ; : fromi-one of the courses. Get the caaiee Lae ieee and the offer ae We will 

The Sherwood Normal Course Systematic And Complete 7 then decide aus for samples 
The Sherwood Course has taught me many things I have never heard any of my private --~-~--_______ P 

teachers mention. siiiey couse has enabled me fo) anerease the sige (Of my classwand— can't) YU T9 litt Peet meas see. 
raise your methods, too highly. I recommend them to all. UNIVERSITY EXTENGIAN anc.) tose 
a Many Eten Fougy, Owosso, Michigan. laagley Avkahs Gere CONSERVATORY. 4. Co oTSe 
Clear Tone—Result of Weldon Course Please en st Street, Chie: RY, Dept D-g1 


The Weldon lessons have benefited me much. My tone is clearer and better, and the ago, Illinois, | 


attack has greatly improved. My breathing has also improved to a great extent, and I Course I have 


pares 5 i a} . : rmati 
notice thatthe high tones are much easier for me than ever before. 4 CPiano, Norm: on regard 
k : Pau Bioeng, 615 R 124th St., Cleveland, Ohio. ease val Fy Gornet, Amateur ing 
Teacher in Convent Praises Courses * Ténchae ornet, Profe. Oo Violin 
‘As a graduate of your Harmony, History and Advanced Composition Courses T want Piano, Course f g sional Guitar 
to say that él think your courses cannot be improved upon. While they are not in any Students whe Organ (Reed) O Ear Trainin, ; 
. = and 
wey aint ‘ Sight ane. 
bring you a large class of eager new students, and that they will enjoy the work as much Music History of Mus: Oo Mandolin Singing 
i Sisrer M. Aonrry Broad Street, Providence, R. I Harm: pete) TRIAL 
as I did. Sister M. Acnira, 60 Broad Street, Providence, rs x ony ay Gea outd 
Violin Teacher Increased Size of Class __ ition 
This will acknowledge my Harmony Diploma. At the commencement of my studies 
with you, I was a violin teacher with plenty of time on my hands, My class has grown 
to three times that size, I command an increased fee and have a waiting list. 


Samurt Grirrips, New Bedford, Mass. 
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qe of Vpves,.of Chateau-Chicrvy 2 Christant YW was a 
> failure, a favee, alaugh. Cheveatter Cheistmas Pelle 
and Chwictnas Carols would fall upon deaf cays, _o 
y [Might thinking folks found audv pessimism sicken- 
img. Chey Knew that the world had been boiling in the 
gveak crucible of Fate and that from this would surely 
| come far finer metal than we had ever known, Certainly, 
in the measbine there would be the scum of crime, vice and 
), hate, but all. these enemies of lifer would wae with he years. 
ISK] Gradually, ag the fires ave smouldering and the gveab 
mags of molten humanity 12 shuamering, we behold that move 
Un and move the finer vivtues, the glad and noble ideal, the 
7 susie of soy and of love, ave hems vedaimed and the 
taser cloments ciminated, 2 
f i Olt of the Master Refiner's moulds come new Belle 
Gof Cwishnas, ringug move Jogously than ever, -42 
72D New Bells of Christmas everywhere! Cast you — 
| hear them yealing the same old glorious song of - 
N vie $ 
Bethlehem, with greater sweetness, oveater richness, 
. greater power, greater ecstasy than any music 
world has ever heard |! ‘ 
» ‘Peace-on-Wartly-Co0d 4 
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4 A Moulder of Thought 


A puiuosoruer is one who by virtue of the virility, the 

originality and the humanity of his thought molds the thoughts 
of others. Henry T. Finck, whose passing is noted on another 
page of this issue with a forecast of his last work, was something 
far more than a mere chronicler, a reviewer of musical events. 
He was a philosopher who for the better part of his life made 
music his principal field. 
= His earliest works, in fact, dealt with the. yery romantic 
subject of the philosophy of love and had nothing to do with 
music.’ Even after he entered the musical field. and started to 
ute so enormously to the cultivation of musical taste 
and knowledge in this country, he could not fail to write upon 
nunierous “other subjects embracing a large range of human 
experience. * ‘ 

: » During the entire life of Tux Ervpr Mr. Finck was an 
active and valued contributor. For the’ past®few years he was 
in ‘very poor health and therefore his contributions were not 
sofrequent. He had the quality of investing any musical subject 
with ‘¥emarkable human interest. You could’ not help reading 
Mr: Finck’s. articles; and when you had ‘read’ them you were 
ih the possession of knowledge of permanent. value. Most of 
these articles are fortunately preserved in his remarkable book, 
&\fusiculProgress,” than which there is no better ‘panorama 
of’ musical taste and appreciation in America during the last 
fifty: years. i ; : 

» 1 ‘have been an intimate personal friend of this great 
philosopher, the editor counts as one of the richest: human and 
educational assets of his career. Living in his home, and having 
hitn‘and his extremely able wife as guests, were rare privileges. 
During many long tramps in the mountains of Maine we came 
to know Henry TT. Finck, the man. We learned of his charm- 
ing, equable disposition. We learned of his sincerity, his un- 
selfishness, his wit, his encyclopedic knowledge, his’ astonishing 
versatility. We found. out why during his entire lifetime he 
won the strong admiration of many of his foremost contempor- 
aries in numerous widely separated fields. 

5 We cannot regard his passing at the age of seventy-two 
fas a.loss to American musical culture, but rather as the culmina- 
tion of a rich and beautiful contribution to att and philosophy, 
not only in our own country but in the world at large. 


i xa! Mars’ Scars 

( Tuar Germany suffered terrifically. from the slaughter of 
its mani power is a fact too recent in history to be commented 
upon. France, Italy, England, Austria, Belgium and America, 


calike‘tnade their human sacrifices in numbers 80 vast that even 
after teh years we cannot contemplate them without horror. 

. * We cannot, however, help feeling éspecially deep pity for 

the thousands of European musicians of advanced years who 
had. no part whatever in the War but who have been brought to 
penury and are still in terrible straits. Our office is flooded 
with letters from men and women of distinction who have made 
‘notable contributions to our art but who. are now actually with- 
‘6tit the nécessitics of life. ; : 
»y* “One letter from a great opera singer, the wife-of a world 
famotis conductor, runs, “I am actually without shoes, my feet 
are upon the ground. My best coat is twelve years old. I am 
too weak.to do anything to help myself even if it were possible 
for me to get pupils to teach.” . 

Another from the wife of a famous composer whose coms 
{positions have been played by thousands of American pupils, 
suns, “We have been obliged to sell our Bechstein and the furni- 
ture has been going out piece by piece in order to keep us alive. 
Gan’t ‘you please help?” 

, Tarn Ervpe has been helping through all the agencies it 
‘has -beén, able to solicit. But of course we cannot assume the 


citre of many in cases of such vast need. | 
We know that this is a poor time to ask Americans to help 


Europeans. Europe has not shown a particularly noble spirit 
since the war, in face of the millions and-millions that have been 
sent by big-hearted Americans. Those who have been jealous 
of our prosperity have impugned our ideals and, with very bad 
grace, have laughed at Uncle Sam despite the fact of his willing- 
ness to help those in distress.’ Yet, it seems to us that this is the 
time to show our bigness of spirit and realize that people in dire 
trouble are not accountable for what they do or say. This is 
no time for us to forget the humanity of the situation.. There 
are our fellow musicians in Europe literally at starvation’s door. 
If there are readers of Tue Ervpr who can include these un- 
fortunates in their Christmas love with a small gift we shall be 
glad to forward any funds received to assist a great number 
of genuinely worthy cases that have been reported to us by 
reliable authorities. i a 
We are pleased to say in this connection that the Trustees 
of the Presser Foundation have in the past sent many 
of dollars over seas to help needy cases in France, Ge 
Austria, and are continuing to send funds. 4 
Address your contribution to 
is “The Etude” Christmas Cheer Humanity Fund. 
great number of small contributions js better tl 
large ones. Erupr readers have always bee ‘ 
They contributed to the care of the dyi 
one thousand dollars. f 
of Tue Ervpr family. 
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The Art of Clarity in Pianoforte Playing 
An Interview with the Distinguished English Virtuoso, 


HAROLD SAMUEL 


Editor’s Note 


Mr. Harold Samuel was born in London in 1879. His mother was 
half American. His father was a prominent art dealer, In his childhood, 
he taught himself to play the piano. In fact, he says it seems as though he 
always played. His lessons, however, actually started at the age of nine. 

He was a pupil of Michael Hambourg, father of Mark Hambourg, of 
Isaac Albeniz, the great Spanish composer, and of the pianist, Benno 
Schoenberger. 

He then went to study with Leschetisky in Vienna, but owing to 
illness had to return to England without having had a single lesson. He 
next went to study at the Royal College in London, where he became a pupil 
of Edward Dannreuther in piano and of Charles Wood and Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford in composition. 

He made his début in 1900 in Steinway Hall in London. At that time 
he played the Thirty Variations of Bach and the Fantasy of Schumann. He 
then devoted a large part of his time to accompanying famous artists; and 


Czerny, Op. 365, No. 6 


it is said that he has accompanied most of the great singers and violinists 
of the period, at different times. 

Finally, his friends persuaded him to concentrate his attention en- 
tirely on concert playing, and nineteen years after his first recital he gave 
another in London. He then attracted a great deal of attention by giving 
entire week's programs of Bach, playing the unusual things, many of which 
had been condemned ‘to be used as studies. At that time, the popular num- 
bers of Bach were the Chromatic Fantasie, the Italian Concertos and. the 
Organ Transcriptions. 

Mr. Samuel revived the Suites, the Partitas and other less frequen‘ly 
heard numbers. For years, he has been an enthusiastic and tireless student 
of Bach. His edition, with Donald Francis Tovey, of the Preludes and: 
Fugues of the Well-Tempered Clavichord, issued by the Associated Board, 
won him the highest encomiums and at once placed him among the'most 
valued authorities on the Leipsig Cantor’s works. , 
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66, HE ART of clarity in pianoforte 
playing is something which Ex.4 


should immediately interest the 
student who desires to rise above the medi- 
ocre as a performer. This depends not so 
much upon the material used in every in- 
stance as upon the manner in which this 
material is played. After I had had the 
good fortune to have a great deal of excel- 
lent instruction from experienced masters, 
it came to me at one time as a revelation 
that I had not availed myself of certain 
phases of preparation without which no 
one could really essay the playing public 
with any hope of competing with the many 
very highly trained virtuosi. I realized 
that I did not even know how to play 
scales with that facility and distinctness 
and equality and authority so essential in 
all good pianoforte technic. 
“Scales are the very vertebre of fine 
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“There is in this a very great technical 
difficulty and it exists between the last 
note played by the thumb in the left hand 
and the first note played by the thumb in 
the right hand, in each group at the point 


players, there is an inclination to let it 
play a little louder than the other fingers; 
to accent with it. In a passage such as this, 
there should be a perfect smoothness and 
evenness of tone. More than this, the 
distance in time between these two thumbs 
as they appear should be identical with the 
distance in time with every other group 
of eight notes. 

“In order to get my ear accustomed to 
this, I would play the whole group of eight 
notes with one hand and then try to imi- 
tate it, four notes played with one hand 
and four notes with the other hand. This 
I found a splendid drill (but it was a 
long, long time before I could get it to 
satisfy myself in every part). 


Never Satisfied 


66 HIS IS another point. In practice 
one should find it very difficult to 
become satisfied. Maintain your standards 


tent with anything below this level. Your 
ear should be your hardest critic. 
“Dannreuther was in many ways a very 
remarkable teacher. He had a psycholog- 
ical insight into the development of the 
pupil that was uncanny at times. For in- 
stance, if a pupil were playing a piece and 
some part went wrong, Dannreuther would 
not pay any particular attention to that 
part, but would call the pupil's attention 
to a totally different thing and get the pu- 
pil’s mind concentrated on another section 
of the piece. When the pupil played the 
piece again, in all probability, the part that 
had previously gone wrorig would be all 
right. You see, he was emloying a psycho- 
Icgical trick. Very probably there was 
lodged in the pupil’s mind that a certain 
part was going to go wrong. When_his 
mind was drawn from that part and con- 
centrated on .another, the original trouble 
disappeared as though by magic. 


pianistic equipment. The student who has 
a fear that practice of the scales will make 
his playing mechanical or stiff, either does 
not know how to play the scales as they 
should be played or is using this as an ex- 
cuse to avoid the hours and hours of care- 
ful hand training which are so essential in 
providing that velvety smoothness and 
crystal clarity which every fine player 
should have instantly at his command. 

“Therefore, when this revelation came 
to me, I decided to devote myself almost 
religiously to the development of this 
phase of my technic, and I spent eighteen 
months in the study of scales and scale- 
like etudes, such as those to be found in 
“The School of the Virtuoso,” by Carl 
Czerny, Opus 365, Anyone who will de- 
vote a similar amount of enthusiastic study 
to scales and arpeggios, and similar tech- 
nic, and to Czerny and Clementi, cannot 
fail to be benefitted immensely, 

“In using the Czerny School of the Vir- 
tuoso, I always made it a practice to play 
them at least twenty times, until every pos- 
sible flaw was washed clean; that is, the 
composition had to be perfect, and then 
before passing to another study, I invari- 
ably played the study six times in succes- 
sion without a single error. You may or 
may not believe it, but it took me eighteen 
months to get the first exercise in Opus 
365 so it was satisfactory to me. 

“There is a tendency on the part of a 
great many people to belittle a work like 
the Czerny Studies. This is to my mind 
sheer ignorance. They are invaluable. 
Take for instance, such a study as number 
six, in which the following example ap- 
pears: 


HAROLD SAMUEL 


“Difficult passages are largely passages 
that you have been telling yourself are dif- 
ficult. As long as you think a passage is 
difficult, it will always be difficult. Fear 
plays an enormous role in piano study. I 
found this out when I commenced to play 
records for sound reproducing machines, 
Pieces that I knew perfectly well and 
could play correctly were at first very diffi- 
cult to play because I feared the reproduc- 
ing machine. After a time, this was en- 
tirely eliminated. Really, you make your 
own difficulties. 


Czerny and Bach 


66~N STUDYING the Czerny studies 

and in playing Bach, I have been 
obliged to realize that the:modern love for 
relaxation, so called (and often misap- 
plied), is not the beginning and the end of 
the art, as so many smaller teachers who 
do not comprehend the real meaning of re- 
laxation believe it to be.: In the playing 
of the Czerny studies and in the playing 
of Bach, I am a strong advocate of letting 
the fingers do the work obviously intended 
for them; and in this I am sure the most 
experienced performers and teachers will 
agree that the subtlety and finish and char- 
acter developed through the individualiza- 
tion of the fingers is reflected at its best, 
even in the most delicate passages of 
Chopin, Schumann or modern composers 
such as Ravel and Debussy. 

“The foundation may be in scales and 
arpeggios. What do I mean by the finger 
“working?” I mean that the finger itself 
should be trained to operate by its own 
muscular action. The finger drops on the 
key and plays the key. I mean by this the 
arm weight should not in this kind of a 
drill rest on the hand, The hand should not 
bear the weight of the arm. The arm 
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* should support itself. In this way, the hand 
is left absolutely light and ready for any 
stress that may be necessary, such as 
bringing out a subject. I am fully ac- 
quainted with the necessity, on given occa- 
sions, of arm relaxation, but this to my 
mind should be employed in its right place 
for special purposes and is not always ad- 
vantageous in every conceivable phase of 
pianoforte playing. 

“In bringing out a subject, a certain 
amount of arm weight is desirable, but it 
should not be abused. The lighter the 
hand upon the keys, the less arm weight 
will be necessary to insure finer results. 


The Light Hand 

66 HE WHOLE thing may be summed 

up by saying that it should be the 
desideratum of the student to secure as 
light a hand as possible in rapid finger 
or passage playing. The main trouble is 
that some great teacher. brings out a splen- 
did theory in connection with such a thing 
as arm weight and relaxation and then a 
great many underlings, who do not under- 
stand the principles, principles that are 
often very involved, attempt to pass on 
this theory in ex cathedra fashion, assum- 
ing that unless the work is done in this 
way everything is wrong. 

“Let us make, for instance, another re- 
turn to our venerable Czerny. Take exer- 
cise number seven. Here we have an ex- 
ercise in chords. It is to be played mod- 
erato and note that it is also legato e ben 
marcato. This is largely a study for the 
finger as well as forearm and should be 
played with distinctive finger action. It is 
a most valuable study at the very start. 
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“You will realize that the fingers must 
be watched for poor finger action, in order 
to secure that exchange of tone at the 
right note, to enlist a beautiful legato, On 
the other hand, at the bottom of the pass- 
age, there is a distinctive hand touch with 
very staccato notes in which the hands 
should be held with extreme lightness, but 
even here, the quickness in changing the 
fingers denotes the desirability of rapid 
finger action. 
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“Now turn to exercise number fourteen. 
This is one of the most valuable studies 


for finger work and deft treatment of the 
two parts. It is so excellent that [ fre- 
quently play it now as a kind of tonic. Ex- 
ercise number nineteen is similarly good 
for the value of its finger treatment. It 
resembles very closely the study in A 
minor of the Chopin studies, called, in 
America, the Wind Etude. 


Ex.4 


Czerny, Op. 365, No. 19 


“Any one who can play the Czerny 
School of the Virtuoso, and play it with 
freedom and ease and authority, has made 
a splendid stride toward the acquisition of 
the art of fine pianism. Czerny knew these 
things should be played over and over. In 
fact, he said in h?s own introductory, that, 
in order to accomplish the very best re- 
sults in the shortest possible time with 
these studies, a certain number of uninter- 
rupted repetitions is required for each ex- 
ercise. Experience has taught that by such 
means the student will arrive at a degree 
of proficiency in a few months, greater 
than he could otherwise hardly reach in 
many years; and the achievement of such 
rapid advancement readily warrants the 
exertion and devotion demanded. Thus 
spoke the teacher of Franz Liszt and of 
Theodor Leschetizky. : 

“As I have said, the art of clarity in 
playing the piano is based very largely 
upon the sense of clarity in hearing. We 
must train our ears to listen to ‘micro- 
tonic’ differences in tone, time and rhythm. 
Somehow daily study in scales and arpeg- 
gios seems to have a very wonderful ef- 
fect in straightening out our mental capac- 
ity to listen as well as play. The scales 
are just as important to the student as the 
‘daily dozen’ to the man who desires to 
keep fit through exercise. As I said be- 
fore, one should never fear that scale play- 
ing will produce mechanical playing. The 
pupil who has this fear is hardly worth 
considering as a pianist. It must be a 
very delicate, not to say poor, kind of art 
that will be injured by scale and arpeggio 
playing rather than being benefitted by it. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Samuel’s Article 

1.. What are the vertebre of the pian- 
ist’s equipment? 

2. What is the valuation of Cserny 
studies? 

3. How did Dannreuther correct a weak- 
ness? 

4. What is meant by a finger “work- 
ing?” 

5. What is the base of clarity i play- 
ing? 


Tus Erupe looks forward with joy to the New Year which will be Signalixed 
than ever before. We have been literally ransacking the world for new features 
George Pechstein, Erupe representatives, have just returned from Duro pe with thes 
inspiring manuscripts. Not to have THe Erupe for 1027 would be to close if al 
interesting material ever secured for a musical magazine —Epiror oy Te ane ors 
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Teaching the Adult Beginner 


By Arthur Schwarz 


O FAR as has been ascertained, there 

never has been a really sensible con- 

sideration of the adult beginner. On 
the one hand there have appeared rhapso- 
dies about the spiritual need of music, the 
everlasting pleasure to be derived from 
its study—an obvious platitude, since every- 
body, excepting a relatively few, loves or 
can be taught to love good music; and, on 
the other hand, a great deal of nonsense 
relative to psychology in its relation to 
teaching. 

Some day a Mencken will brush aside 
the claptrap of the teaching. But the 
problem of the adult beginner is the pres- 
ent concern. 

First of all it must be realized that the 
average adult will not study more than 
two years. In that time the pupil must 
have been made familiar with the kind 
of music that most likely will be heard 
in future years. For one who has studied 
Clementi, some Haydn, and pieces by 
Gurlitt, excellent though they are, only to 
hear “The Rosary,” “O’ Sole Mio,” or 
“Last Rose of Summer,” does not give 
him half the thrill derived by the one who 
has studied them, In truth, six months 
after starting, the pupil should be fam- 
iliar with numbers like “The Rosary,” in 
simplified form, “Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
“Sweet Genevieve,” and numbers that are 


heard sung by John McCormack and played 
by Kriesler. 


Music That Is Liked 

An adult who will enjoy playing a 
Kuhlau Sonatine for friends is a rare 
bird; but one who will not enjoy playing, 
say, “The Rosary.” or “Home Sweet 
Home,” is still more rare. The opportun- 
ities for giving music to fit the needs of 
any adult are endless; the Jew may play 
“Eili, Eili,” a melody that aroused the 
admiration of James Huneker; the Rus- 
sian may play “The Red Saraffan,” used 
by Wieniawski, in “Souvenir de Moscow,” 

There are arrangements of the popular 
operas that one hears at concerts and 
over the radio, The pleasure that one 
extracts from hearing music that has bee 
studied, is immense. Hymn tunes tike 
5 a y ike 
Old Hundred,” and “Tt Came Upon z 
Christmas Eve,” the one with its fi iy 
from Schumann’s Nocturne F eae yi 
such music may be utilized in the ¢ ah 
He who likes hymn tunes ian: 
'-An elderly lady preferr fe 
above all music. She Tea cee mars 
for her friends, tunes that were fan ae 
to them all. The entire compar pee 
start singing when she began ae vecle 
as the saying goes, “A happy time Se 
by all” Suppose that lady } ana had 
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poor music? ‘Tell it to McCormack. Is 


“Kiss Me Again” inferior to Clementi? 
Perhaps it is. But ask any adult to play 
some Clementi for friends and learn how 
they were bored.. Ask the same adult to 
play “Kiss Me Again,” and find out how 
soon the audience was singing and en- 
joying the fun. 

Having ‘suggested possible music for 
the student, some short cut to this Utopia 
may be suggested. And short cut does not 
mean superficiality, but the elimination of 
superfluous material. Scales, except where 
they appear in pieces, are superfluous. 
Finger exercises are a waste of time. So 
are etudes. 

The First Lesson 

The first lesson shi 
pupil with the clef 
fingering and the 
scales, if one 
scales to part 


ould familiarize the 
s, time and note values, 
> formula for the major 
Is too attached to the 
a from them—presto. The 
third lesson should introduce the student 
to “Home, Sweet Home,” or some other 
easy folk tune. By circumspectly choosing 
music, the student may be brought to tl 
easier Chopin Preludes, “i 
vee of music given an adult beginner, 
2 » is added: “Last 
‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
Voice of the Heart,” 
Trovatore,” “Rigoletto” 
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ANY TEACHERS of pianoforte 

who have been in the habit of 

teaching the treble and bass clefs 
separately to beginners, thus: The notes in 
the spaces of the treble clef are named 
F A CE, and those on the lines are E G 
B D F;; the notes in the spaces of the bass 
clef are named A C E G, and those on 
the lines are GB D F A.” This is done 
without showing the connection between 
the two, and frequently the teacher is at 
a loss as to how to teach some of the 
newer and more modern beginners’ books 
that take Middle C for a starting point 
and work in either direction. 

As practically all the newer beginners’ 
books introduce the notes from this posi- 
tion, the following explanation will be 
helpful: 

One teacher in speaking to the writer 
was absolutely at a loss how to begin; in 
fact, she thought it necessary to teach the 
notes on the bass and the treble clefs as be- 
fore, and then to teach Middle C. Natur- 
ally such an amount of infcrmation was 
confusing to the beginner and the teacher 
went back to her old way of teaching— 
until she was shown how to overcome the 
difficulty in a new way. Her enthusiasm 
until she was shown how to overcome the 
passing of it on to others. 


To Begin With 


‘HEN FIRST teaching the names of 

the keys, stress the importance of 
Middle C, and be careful to have its loca- 
tion firmly fixed in the pupil’s mind before 
he leaves. Next, pay particular attention 
te teaching the directions—high and low. 
The latter is very important, because the 
child reads his notes through relative posi- 
tion more than by the actual pitch names. 
Hence, when teaching the letter names of 
the keys it is just as well to say to the 
pupil, “Play Middle C—play a higher 
C—play a low C.” Or, “Play a D in 
the middle of the piano—now play a 
higher D—now a low D,” and so on, 
so that from the very beginning he will 
associate the words “high” and “low” with 
the proper directions on the keyboard. 


Correlating the Keyboard and the Notes 


HE NEXT STEP—and rather diffi- 
cult for some teachers—is the corre- 
lating of the keyboard with the notes or 
symbols that represent these sounds. 
Remember to teach always first the 
thing—then its sign— in other words, first 
the keys and then the notes. 


3 How to 
Teach the Notes i 


% on the Grand Staff 
Beginning 
with Middle C 


By 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


Next draw a large note to represent 
middle C exactly half way from either 
end, thus: 


This note is middle C, the most impor- 
tant note for the beginner to learn, whether 
child or adult. 

An excellent story to fix this point in 
the child’s mind (and a point planted with 
a story is much more apt to “take” than 
one without) is this: 

“The notes on the top five lines and the 
spaces in between belong to a lady named 


ae # FF 


s3015 puLIQ: 


s 


’ t c 
if 
c|plelri[alala{c|p/e|Fiafa]s 


E|}FI/G/A|B/C/DJE|F/G/AlBIc 


A chart like the illustration above is in- 
valuable at this stage of the game. Any 
teacher can make one for himself or her- 
self, and most publishers and music stores 
have them for sale. Take a piece of card- 
board 28 inches long and about 5 inches 
high and draw the grand staff on it length- 
wise, beginning with the middle line and 
adding five lines above and five below. 
Sometimes it is better to draw a dotted 
line for the middle one and for very small 
children a red line has been found helpful. 


Mrs. G. or Mrs. Treble Clef. The. notes 
on the five bottom lines and the spaces in 


between belong to a gentleman named Mr. 
F. or Mr. Bass Clef. But, Mr. Bass Clef 
and Mrs. Treble Clef are married and 
have a child named Middle C! Summed 
up: Mrs. Treble Clef and her family-- 


he. 


Note: Draw the pupil’s attention to the 

fact that the FIRST LINE BELOW 
THE TREBLE CLEF AND THE 
FIRST LINE ABOVE THE BASS 
CLEF—IS THE SAME NOTE—MID- 
DLE GC: 
The chart may now he placed directly 
back of the keys against the name board 
of the piano—WITH MIDDLE C ON 
THE CHART DIRECTLY ABOVE 
MIDDLE C ON THE PIANO. The pu- 
pil should be allowed to take the chart 
home with him for the first two or three 
weeks. 


Mr. John M. Williams, whose Classes for Teachers, given from 


coast to coast, have attracted the widest attention, will contribute 


many articles to future issues of Tue Ervor. 


Mr. Williams’ 


“What to Teach at the Very First Lesson,” “The First Year at the 
Piano,’ “Tunes for Tiny Tots,” and “Book for Older Beginners” 


are matcrials of the greatest value to teachers. 
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The next problem is gng that frequently 
confronts the teacher of any subject—how 
to correlate THE KNOWN WITH THE 
UNKNOWN. In this case the pupil has 
learned the letter names of the keys of 
the pianoforte—so the KEYBOARD IS 
THE KNOWN. The notes on the Grand 
Staff—the symbol representing. these 
sounds or keys—is the UNKNOWN. 
The problem is to correlate the two. 

‘If you are making the chart with the 
pupil (and it is advisable in some cases— 
especially with wee tots; as the old edu- 
cational maxim still holds good—‘We 
learn by doing—not by telling”’—and_ chil- 
dren like to “make things”), it might be 
well to explain that you are going to try 
and make a “picture” that will represent 
the keys or sounds. 

Have the pupil to touch Middle C on 
the piano and then to touch the note on 
the grand staff that represents it (natu- 
rally the chart should be directly back of 
the keys while this is going on). Now let 
the pupil play D on the keyboard—with 
the second finger of the right hand. In- 
quire if this is “higher” or “lower” than 
Middle C. If he answers “higher,” then 
say—‘Where shall we place the note that 
represents it on the chart—higher or 


lower2” Naturally the higher the keys or 
sounds, the higher the notes on the grand 
staff that represent these sounds. 


Thus: 


Then play B below Middle C with the 
second finger of the left hand. The same 
question is asked, except the word ‘lower’? 
is used instead of “higher.” Next, draw 
the note to represent this sound, thus: 


The teacher may now sketch in the 
other notes, always being careful to draw 
the sxofe on the grand staff immediately 
above the key it represents. (See illustra- 
tion at the beginning of the article.) If 
the teacher prefers—especially with very 
small children—several little tunes using 
only Middle C and the note on either side 
may be here introduced and the child may 
be taught these before going any further, 


£0 
Ey One Note Up and One Note Down 


pee 


*The musical illustrations are from “First 
Year at the Piano,” and “Tunes For ‘Tiny 
Tots,” by John M. Williams. 


Be sure to allow the pupil to take the 
chart home with him, so that he may place 
it back of the keyboard on his own piano, 
In some cases it is just as well to have 
the note representing Middle C drawn in 
red—so as to draw special attention to it. 
Perhaps this will be sufficient for the first 
lesson, if the child is but four or five 
years of age, or if the pupil is fortunate 
enough to have a lesson every day or 
every other day. 

At the second lesson another note on 
cither side of the three already taught is 
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introduced; andthe musical vocabulary 
now consists of. five notes, thus: 
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little books very, very slowly and then 
memorises them. At public school the 
better teacher recognizes this, and a pupil 
not only reads his “First Reader,” but is 
given a great deal of supplementary read- 


Ex.11 The Bird 
Be 
eS ing to do- 

BE = z: 

T. 

ie ‘ 

—the into the first, we 

= = 


We may now teach one or several lit- 
the melodies, using these four or five 
tones; for instance: 


Ex.12 


The Puppy 


The child is thus learning his notes and 
simultaneously correlating them with the 
sounds or keys they represent on the key- 
board, and doing it the best way possible. 
Remember to repeat the old educational 
maxim and you will know what I mean: 
“A child learns by doing—not by telling.” 
The teacher will have to use his or her 
judgment as to how many new notes to 
introduce at each lesson. Some children 
of from 8 to 10 years of age will learn 
little pieces using five notes in either hand 
at the very first lesson; while children of 
three, four or five years of age should 
take a short lesson every day, and will 
thus probably learn the same amount by 
the end of the week. 

Twins—two dear little children of three 
years of age—were thus taught their 
notes, and before they were four had 
learned an entire little book of pieces by 
note. Moreover, their music lessons had 
been kept a “happy time” experience with 
them. Each day they went “exploring,” 
beginning at Middle C and gradually 
working away in either direction unti! 
they could play straight through their lit- 
tle book—by nofte—and it was such a grad- 
ual process that they did not realize they 
were being “taught” anything! In fact, 
they were not “taught” them, they sim- 
ply “absorbed” them, much as a child ab- 
sorbs vocabulary at home, 

Tt is important that at the beginning 
little exercise should be played 


every 
three ways: 
First: Play and count aloud. 
Second: Play and name notes aloud. 
Third; Play and say the words aloud 
Cor. sing). 
@ a The pupil should keep his 


eyes focused on the notes—not on the 
keyboard. 


Sight Reading Important 
4 CHILD who reads easily and rapidly 
will be much more willing to practice 
than one who laboriously stops and counts 
ip or down for each note that he plays, 
One of the greatest troubles the teacher 
of children has is that the child reads his 


sometimes as high as sixteen 
extra books being used for this purpose 
during the first year alone. I believe we 
music teachers can learn something from 
this and will profit much if, instead of 
going direct from a preparatory grade 
have the child read 
through, say, a half dozen or so supple- 
men .ry books. 

The writer hopes that every teacher of 
very small children will try the following, 
as it has been a tremendous help in sight 
reading where wee tots are concerned. 
The music rack on most pianos causes the 
music to be much too far from the child’s 
eyes, and causes both eye strain and a 
constant looking up at the notes and down 
at the keyboard or fingers. This will be 
done away with entirely if the teacher or 
parent will try the following: Take a 
couple of common ordinary clothes pins 
and snap them onto the music book; then 
hang it from the music rack until it is, 
say, about two inches above the keys. 
The top line of the music book should be 
about [evel with the pupil’s eye, so that 
he can see his hands and the notes with- 
out making two separate moyem-=nts of 
the head, ‘The child beginner in music 
has not the advantage of a half-size or 
quarter-size instrument as does his brother 
musician, the violinist. But he should 
make the best of what he has to work 
with. Try this and see how wonderfully 
the reading will improve. 

Very young children beginning piano 
lessons should not take one of these Pre- 
paratory Grades, but several—sometimes 
as many as nine—before proceeding to the 
real instruction book. 

Why? Because there is the physical 
side of the piano playing to be thought of, 
and babies should not be holding down 
several notes at one time, thus: 


Ex.13 


Pd 


as it presupposes more strength than the 
little muscles can produce awithout strain. 

Another important item—one | that 
should be carefully explained to the 
motlfer: No very young child should be 
made to practice. Keep the piano closed 
during the first few months of his piano 
lessons; and, when he has been “good,” 
let the mother explain that, “As a reward,” 
he or she may “make music” for five min- 
utes—or ten minutes if the child is older, 
say, five or six years of age. When the 
practice period is up—don’t let him prac- 
lice longer, even though he begs to do so. 
Close the piano and say, “If you are good 
you may practice again after a while.” 
The child should leave the piano stool 
wanting to make music. That is the secret! 
Remember it is not the number of repeti- 
tions of a thing that fixes it in the mind; 
it is the vividness of the impression that 
counts, Goodness knows, there are enough 
children who sit on the piano stool an 
hour every day for several years without 
learning anything—at least so far as the 
teacher can discover. 


To Keep Students Interested in Classical Music 
By W. L. Clark 


pnt the material vividly and stim- 


ES 
Ee now the great master- 


ulate the pupil to ki 


jeces. 
Oe teach the student to comprehend the 


ives of great com- 
( aspects of the lives of 
oem be thus will he begin to realize 
: j ir vars 
fhe magnanimity of their works. ‘ 
3, Stress thoroughness ef execution, 


for interest is aroused only in those com- 
positions which are well done. 

4. Give assignments to develop musical 
appreciation as well as to improve technic 
or assist memory. 

5. Stress classical music in recitals and 
concerts, thus requiring from the start the 
hest in musical rendition. 


Don’t Hurry! The Tortoise 
Won - 


By Joseph Kruger 


ReaL progress lies in pushing as. far 
forward as possible in the mastery of the 
piece at hand rather than in skipping 
wildly from one to another and perhaps 
not really getting ahead at all.. Interpre- 
tation of a new piece must wait until the 
technical aspects of it are mastered: An 
effective crescendo in a run cannot be 
attended to while the ‘mind is taken up 
with playing clearly or using correct fingers. 
The phrasing cannot receive due attention 
while there is a possibility of playing a 
“sour” note. 

Composers do not write merely to show 
off finger gymnastics. They make ex- 
pression such a point that interpretation 
is the important thing and technic but a 
means toward exercising it. So,-see if the 
phrasing is correct, watch the dynamics, 
work over the tone, get the correct pedal- 
lings. All these things take a -great deal 
of time and concentration which it is im- 
possible to give if, as soon ‘as the technic 
is mastered, there is a wild hurdle for a 
new piece. of 

Do not see, therefore, how quickly. the 
old piece can be laid away but rather how 
far it is possible to go with the last com- 
position before starting something new, 
Remember, the plodding tortoise won the 
race! 


A Music-Sharing Plan 


By Robert Price’ 
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CTAVE PLAYING is one of the 

most important departments of 

pianistic art and Theodore Kullak 
was one of its most famous exponents. 
This is strikingly demonstrated in his 
treatise on octaves. 

When I was in Berlin, Kullak honored 
me with his friendship. As he liked my 
way of playing octaves he instituted in the 
“Neue Akademie der Tonkunst” (Acad- 
emy of Music) of which he was the di- 
rector, an “Octave Class” of which he 
gave me full charge. As the opportunity 
was often mine to discuss with the mas- 
ter all the possibilities and phases of this 
special department of piano playing I 
shall try to give herein a concise summary 
of those inspiring conversations. 

Octaves must be divided into two sec- 
tions—those played staccato and those 
played Iegato. 

Staccato octaves are executed from the 
wrist with an elastic, light stroke, except 
in cases where great force is required. 
Then they should be played with the whole 
arm, The hand should spring up immedi- 
ately after the stroke like a rubber ball. 
Staccato octaves are generally fingered 5/1 
on the white keys and 4/1 on the black. 

These fingers must be stiffly outstretched 

with forefinger and middle finger held up 
as high as possible in order not to touch 
the intervening keys. It facilitates the 
execution to raise the wrist slightly on 
the black keys and depress it on the white 
ones. 
’ Repeated octaves, first taken slowly and 
then with increased rapidity, and chro- 
matic and diatonic scales in all keys, should 
be practiced, care being exercised as he- 
fore to lift the wrist on the black keys 
and lower it on the white. Also octave 
passages in broken chords (in major and 
minor triads, and in chords of the domi- 
nant seventh, for instance), should be dili- 
gently practiced in all keys. It is aston- 
ishing how great elasticity of the wrist 
can be acquired through constant exercis- 
ing in staccato octaves. 

A far more arduous task confronts the 
pianist in the mastering of /egato octaves. 
Tn spite of the wide spreading of the fin- 
gers in this interval, it is possible to attain 
an almost perfect legato in the perform- 
ance of octaves. I say “almost” perfect 


because only the upper notes of the oc- 
tave can be thoroughly tied, while the 
lower notes can be bound only approxi- 
mately. 


How Kullak Taught Octaves 


By the Distinguished Pianist-Composer Commendatore 


EUGENIO PIRANI 


Let us divide this work into two tasks, 
the legato of the upper notes and that of 
the lower ones. The foundation of the 
legato of the upper notes is the passing 
of the fourth finger over the fifth ascend- 
ing (and of the fifth under the fourth de- 
scending) and occasionally of the third 
over the fourth (ascending). This is 
done in the following way: Strike C with 
the fifth finger, bend it as far back as pos- 
sible and strike D flat with the fourth 
finger stretching it out as far as pos- 
sible. In this way you will be able to 
bind the two notes with this unusual fin- 
gering. Practice first slowly in quarter 
notes, as’in 1a, then more quickly in 
bend the fourth and stretch the third. 


3 : 
ee Sb) 


Lar ae Se) ba 
o 


the fingerings the 


After that substitute 
fifth to the third, and the fourth to the 
third, In the first case bend the fifth and 
stretch out the third; in the second case, 
bend the fourth and stretch the third. 


{Exe 


rie 
t 


A further step is taken by tying two 
white notes, first with the fifth and fourth, 
then with the fifth and third and last 


with the fourth and third. 


The bending of the fifth or fourth and 
the stretching of the fourth or third must 
be here much more intensified as the two 
keys are a whole instead of a half tone 
apart. 

Attending difficulties will disappear with 
repeated efforts of bending and stretching 
if exercises along this line are practiced 
with the free hand before proceeding to 
the keyboard. 

Try, for instance, with the free hand, 
to bend the fifth finger alone and then the 


a 
4 


Yi sbi 


fourth alone while the other fingers re- 
main outstretched. 

The first group of exercises will enable 
the pianist to perform chromatic scales 


THEODORE KULLAK 


from a portrait owned by Commendatore 
Pirani 


with perfect legato, as in 4a, while the 
second group will enable him to play the 
legato diatonic scales, as in 4b. 


Ex.4 
Te en 


ae a es ee 
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A complete fingering of legato octave 
keys follows: 


scales in al 


Ex.7 


3 


Lower notes with the thumb. 


G major, D major, A major, E major, with the 
(‘same fingering as C major. 


B major 


boa 4 5 + Hetene 


F sharp major 
Peace 


A flat major, E-flat major, with the same fingering, 
B flat major " 


URGE Te eracer ye PROG OPS 
= teal = 


These exercises prepare the student for 
the legato execution of the upper notes 
of the octaves. 

The lower notes must all, without ex- 
ception, be performed with the thumb. 1 
said before that here only an approximate 
legato is obtainable, as, for instance, 


Still, it is marvelous how near one can 
approach the legato through a kind of 
crawling, creeping-like sneak from one 
note to the other. After a diligent prac- 
tice, the keenest ear can hardly detect the 
separation between the two notes. It is, 
of course, only an imitation but one which 
is decidedly deceiving. The “empty space” 
between the two notes can be reduced to a 
small fraction of a second. 

Consequently passages like the follow- 


Left Hand 
rao MEL Geta CR 
~¢ ‘5 ‘ 
deme y aa 


D major 


A major, E major, with the same fingering. 
B major 


F sharp major 


Dflat major 
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E flat major 
| |p pet Ff¢ 
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B flat major, the same fingering. 


=I efltteen | 
sree es 


5 


A step further in legato octaves will be 
taken by increasing the width of the inter- 
vals, that is, by performing broken chords 
in legato octaves: 


Ex.8 
5 


Here the bending of the fifth and the 
stretching of the fourth (or third) require 
great flexibility and skill. 

(For the left hand the same exercises 
and the same remarks are to be understood 
in the reverse sense.) 

The student should not be discouraged, 
if, in the beginning, this fingering of le- 
gato octaves appears to him a hard nut to 
crack, Let him be assured that it is within 
the bounds of possibility. 

IT CAN BE DONE! 


Though I have spoken at length about 
the importance of Kullak as an authority 
in this: special branch of piano technic, IT 
should not like to give the impression that 
he was circumscribed in the narrow boun- 
daries of an octave specialist. He was 
far more than that: a great artist in the 
broadest meaning of the word. Technic 
was to him only a means to the end. In 
his interpretation he was a true poet. 

Often I heard him contradict furiously 
those who belittled the piano as an instru- 
ment which could not sing and_conse- 
quently was unable to compete with other 
instruments with a sustained tone, like 
violin, cello, flute or the human voice. 
“Give me a good trio (piano, violin and 
violoncello) composed of first-class play- 
ers,” he used to say, “and you will see if 
the piano appears at a disadvantage when 
it comes to perform the same melody as 
intrusted to the violin and to the violon- 
cello, It is a real feast for me to let them 
feel like two cents the moment the piano 
takes possession of the theme.” 

He was perfectly right. A full fledged 
pianist with a good piano under his fingers 
can take the prize from any other instru- 
mentalist, no matter whom. 

Theodor Kullak commanded the admi- 
ration of his greatest colleagues, such as 
Rubinstein or Biilow, and when they were 
in Berlin they never failed to call on Kul- 
Jak. They used to perform for one an- 
other’s benefit. What a pity that this 
great artist was vexed by an uncontrollable 
stage fright. He began to play like a 
Jupiter Tonans, but soon lost control of 
himself; a kind of vertigo seized his 
brain; and he became almost paralyzed. 

Although this nervous condition did not 
allow him to appear in public he was one 
of the greatest pianists of our time. With 
s fleshy, supple, thoroughly trained fin- 
as able to lure from the piano 
a singing tone of rare beauty, as well as 
powerful orchestral effects. Besides his 
octaves, his double notes, scales and ar- 
peggios were of faultless purity. His in- 
terpretation was full of dramatic contrasts 
and poesy- Indeed, he was master of the 
whole classical repertoire. 
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“To have crept into the hearts of mil- 
fions, added to their joys, and solaced 
their sorrows, is surely @ nobler record 
than to have been the idol of a clique, 
or the pet of pedagogues. '— FRANCESCO 
Bercer (writing of Weber). 


When to Practice Each Hand 
Alone 


By May Hamilton Helm 


THERE are two good reasons for prac- 
ticing each hand alone: First, to master 
fingering unusually hard in either part; 
second, to bring out a melody that is not 
clear to the student. 

But in sight-reading it is almost a waste 
of time to play each hand separately. Since 
the two must play together eventually, 
why not employ them so from the start? 
Of course, only the simplest pieces should 
be chosen to begin, then those gradually 
increasing in difficulty. Skill in reading at 
sight is thus acquired by degrees and both 
hands trained to function simultaneously 
in the process of sight reading. 
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Practice Audiences 


By June A. MacLennan 


Usinc the imagination to make the au- 
dience become a minus quantity is the 
usual solace of amateur performers. But 
the elimination of nervousness should be- 
gin when the pupil practices in private. 
If he pretends he has an audience of great 
musicians he will strive for exactness, 
effective ‘touch, correct pedaling and, fi- 
nally, a colorful interpretation of the com- 
poser’s ideas. 

Peopling a private studio with great 
masters and striving to interpret correctly 
is a real public trial to accustom the 
player to an audience. He will not then 
be confused by the reality. This is of 
far more value than pretending he is 
alone during a public performance. 
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Good Equipment Necessary for Goed Instruction 


By John Duddy 


One or the foremost things conducive to 
the training of students is the equipment 
of the instructor. Let us touch briefly 
upon the following five subjects: 

1. Location: The requirement for a good 
studio is that it be in a good residential 
location, in the heart of the business district 
or other place easily accessible from any 
point. Students are not slow to criticize 
nor the public to find fault if the studio 
surroundings are unlovely. Regardless of 
his ability to teach, ten chances to one the 
instructor's list of clients will be small. 

2. Light: Plenty of good daylight and 
air is in itself a wonderful “pep” producing 
agency. The room, if not well lighted and 
ventilated, produces a stupor or laziness 
which takes all interest from the lesson. 

3. Heating: The temperature should 
average about sixty-eight degrees. This 
removes all traces of mustiness and chases 
cobwebs from the brain. In the winter 
months a small gas heater, if no other is 
available, would suffice to take off the chill. 
Tf the room be too warm, the instruction is 
lost sight of through inattention. . 

4. Isolation: The studio should be in 
some place shut off from distracting noises. 
Privacy alone helps gain the confidence of 
the student and self-consciousness is lost, 
much to the teacher's and his pupil’s ad- 
vantage. 
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The Young Student’s 
Measure 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


Tue young child should know that: 

1, Every measure contains at least one 
strong accent. 

2. Accent is special emphasis given to a 
tone. 

3. There are two kinds of accent, meas- 
ure and melodic, 

4. Measure accent comes at regular in- 
tervals, 

5. Melodic accent may be used whenever 
the composer wishes a certain tone , 
emphasized to bring out the melody. 

6. Measure accent is divided into two 
groups, primary and secondary. 

7. Primary is the stronger accent and al- 
Ways appears on count “one,” 

8. Secondary is the less stron: 
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THE ETUDE 


HIS SONATA, by its rather vague 

I sub-title, “In the style of a Fan- 

tasy,” would seem to imply that it 
is somewhat rambling and incoherent in 
plan. Such was doubtless the composer’s 
intention, but at the period when he wrote 
it he had not discovered how to write 
rhapsodically. His composition persists 
in presenting itself in watertight compart- 
ments, and it is in vain that he writes 
“attacca” at the end of each movement 
(meaning “follow on”) when he contra- 
dicts himself perpetually by making an 
emphatic cadence with a pause after it. 
The first movement, at any rate, is an in- 
genious attempt to get away from the dis- 
continuity of a theme and variations by the 
agreeable expedient of breaking out into 
an Andante and a Scherzo, yet relapsing 
into his variations again and again. This 
would make an excellent piece to play by 
itself, and the reason why it is not done 
can only be a disinclination to expose Bee- 
thoven’s failure of plan. 

The variation movement (not so en- 
titled) has an exceedingly simple subject, 
the rendering of which hardly needs ex- 
planation. The melody must stand out 
well, the lower parts, especially in the right 
hand, being kept very subdued. It is im- 
perative to observe all the repeats, which 
are only made to save printing expenses. 
After the the first three sections they are 
written out at length, Observe how nat- 
urally the little episodic Andante thrusts 
itself in. Here the under parts must be 
even more restrained. How tiresome it is 
that the tenth measure is beyond the 
stretch of most right hands! It does so 
spoil the music to spread the chord. The 
only alternative is to Ict the left hand 
come to your assistance, thus: 


Ex.1 


Ba. aa 
For small hands. 


which helps to keep the melody smooth 
also. You could not be so unmusical—so 
heartless—as to omit this repeat. Why, 
it would be cutting a tune in half! 

I must remind you that every time the 
chord at measure 7 recurs the right hand 
must realize that the sf applies only to 
the top note 


and everything below must only be a light 
support. (See my remarks on Sonata 
No. 8.) 

With startling suddenness a Scherzo in 
C major bursts in upon our tranquility. 
Now is the time to show what your fingers 


can do. It is some relief, I find, to let the 
left hand help the right hand in two 
places, measures 43 and 51. 


By PROFESSOR FREDERIC CORDER 
of the Royal Academy of Music of London, England 


Each Article in This Series is Independent of the Foregoing 


Articles. 


This is Part VI. 


Sonata No. 13 (Sonata quasi una Fantasia) Op. 27, No. 1, 
in E Flat 


Also the chord at 62 needs a “breath- 
pause,” or momentary break for the sake 
of the sf and for the assistance it lends. 

Now the Andante, undisturbed by this 
boisterous interlude, resumes its placid 
course. Take extra care to kcep the mel- 
ody dolce when it comes in the left hand 
and avoid hurrying the coda (79-86) 
which, on the contrary, wants to be ca- 
lando. : 

On the modern piano the last measure 
sounds somewhat thin, though some people 
may believe this to be the composer’s in- 
tention. I think it sounds better filled out 
thus: 


Ex.4 
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at least add the low E flat, which Bee- 
thoven would no doubt have done if he 
could, 

Now comes the real Scherzo, and it will 
tax your powers of skipping to the ut- 
most; so do not be beguiled' into playing it 
too fast, Also you will find it worth while 
to take a blue pencil and tick off the 
measpres in twos, beginning with the sec- 
ond bar-line; otherwise you run a great 
risk of losing your way in the rhythm, es- 
pecially at 78. On no account omit any 
of the repeats. From 70 to 76 there comes 
a very important crescendo, culminating in 
a sudden #, the first time, and a momen- 
tary f the second, This is rather a trap 
for the hasty player. 

When the Scherzo resumes, with a syn- 
copation between the hands, you will real- 
ize the value of my warning against going 
too fast. The skips are now more trying 
than ever, especially in the short coda 
(138). Lean as far over to the right as 
you can for these four measures, and, of 
course, take the left hand right to the bot- 
tom C of the piano. It was very sad for 
Beethoven to have to turn back for the 
last three notes. This repeat of the 
Scherso is made much harder by the right 
hand being /eyafo against the left hand 
staccato, causing the latter double the 
amount of exertion to that of the former. 
The beautiful Adagio which follows is all 
too short and not so easy as it appears. 

In the 6th measure there is a trill that 
is apt to cause trouble, The melody be- 
ing in octaves, it is hard enough to play 
the trill as a five, or even four-note turn, 
but if the left hand reaches up and plays 
the sécond sixteenth-note the right hand 
can easily play a six-note trill. But in 


that case there is really no reason why the 
left hand should not play a trill also, thus: 


Ex.5 
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for if you get more notes into it, being 
so low down in the piano, it will sound an 
indistinct muddle. After the first eight 
measures I advise you to play the next 
sixteen with the thumb of the left hand, 
always on Bb, turning the forefinger over 
on middle C when required. At 25 don’t 
get flustered by the skips for the two 
hands. Keep them parallel and make up 
for lack of speed by the changes from 
f to p. If you try to hide the break by 
the use of the pedal, use it very neatly and 
momentarily. These done, comes a curious 
passage of broken sixths for the right 
hand and for the left hand. 

Raise the left above the right, holding 
the wrist high, while the right hand 
keeps close to the keys. At 48 it is 
more comfortable to avoid the entangle- 
ment of hands by letting the right hand 
assist the left by playing both notes on the 
first of the measure for five measures, 
thus: 


Ex.8 


Of course, one does not usually double 
a trill, but this one presents so slight a dif- 
ficulty that it seems a pity to mutilate the 
passage for nothing. Only play the trills 
very lightly. At 17 keep all the under 
parts very subdued and try your best to 
make the trill in 18 not seem a struggle. 
Whatever way you elect to play the trill 
in 6, the two trills in 22 and 23 must be 
played similarly. In this way they will 
go: 


Ex.6 


In the next measure make a rallentando 
on the first four eighth-notes so as to be 
in keeping with two which follow. The 
fifth cannot be played Iegato, as it would 
get in the way of the right hand; but a 
momentary touch of the pedal will conceal 
the break. In 25 is a downward trill on 
Ab, which had to be written in full, as 
there is no recognized sign for this orna- 
ment. This is followed by a normal trill 
on the same note, beginning on Bb and 
ending with a cadenza, which starts at 
the same speed, but slackens till the last 
three notes are at the pace of quarters. 
The inexperienced always try to play such 
Passages as they appear on paper, chang- 
dng suddenly from quite quick to quite 
slow. There is.no way of making clear 
to the eye the gradual slackening which is 
a common feature of ornamental passages, 
so composers usually write as Beethoven 
has here done. 

For once two movements are really 
linked together. Now, for goodness sake, 
do not be misled into starting this Allegro 
too fast. There are some troublesome bits 
of fingering in it. The trill in the second 
measure will probably have to be reduced 
to 


This is the best way to avoid confusion 
in what is otherwise a dangerous passage. 
The right hand octaves which follow are 
kept steady by the left hand sixteenth- 
notes; but from 71 onwards mind that you 
mark the first of each measure, the rhythm 
being awkward to hold in mind. At 74, if 
you can possibly reach it, keep to the left- 
hand fingering which I hope you will have 
been using in the left hand for some five 
measures—2, 1, 2, 1,—if you play all the 
middle notes with the thumb it tends to 
confusion. At least be sure to use this 
fingering in measures 76 to 78. wt 

The next portion is pure repetition; 
only mark the turning point at 104, where 
you are shunted into the key of G-flat. 
Bear that change of key in mind and the 
numeraus accidentals will give you no 
trouble at all, the visits to Eb minor and 
Bb minor being quite obvious. Next we 
have a comparatively simple modification 
of the broken-sixth passage which was so 
troublesome a while ago, and this leads us 
back, with the favorite effect of a cres- 
cendo cut off at its climax, to the third 
appearance of the principal theme. Recog- 
nizing that .the movement is in Rondo 
form, we expect, and get, all the first 
portion of the music repeated, All we 
have to look out for is the alteration 
which shall enable the former “pedal pas- 
sage” (36-54) to reappear in Eb instead 
of Bb. This takes place on the last 
cighth-note of 195, and it is the few meas- 
ures here that you have to watch out for, 
The “pedal-passage” now comes on Bb, 
slightly modified. The change of key ren- 
ders it necessary to change the position of 
the hands at 216, as before we did at 44, 
and to take two notes with the right hand 
on the first of measures 216 to 220, 

Do not fail to notice how Beethoven 
was compelled to weaken his climax by 
stopping the upward scale in the middle 
of 253. Of course, it should have gone 
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The Adagio is then repeated in a neatly 
abbreviated form. Leok out for the two 
trills, the first accenting A% and the sec- 
ond C. Also the cadensa slackening down 
from sixteenth-notes to quarters. Lastly, 
beware of starting the final Presto too 
fast, or you will render the sixteenth- 
notes impossible. _To find the pace play 
measures 278 to 283 as fast as you can 
with safety, following them immediately 
by measures 266 to 269, counting the time. 
Nothing gives you away more than to 
start Presto and then have to pull back 
ignominiously. 

To be able to play this Sonata well 
marks a very definite stage in the progress 
of a player. You need to remember all 
the devices for circumventing the many 
unkind difficulties the composer has placed 
in your way, for they all recur in the 
more advanced works yet to come. As 
your powers of sight-reading increase you 
will, I hope, perceive that injudicious no- 
tation is a very formidable stumbling- 
block, and one that can be finally sur- 
mounted by a little thought. I consider 
that the music of Beethoven is so valuable 
a factor in the education of a pianist just 
because of that fact—you have to trans- 
late the method of speech so frequently 
without altering the speech itself; you 
have to translate music written in two 
staves—treble and bass—into the idiom of 
one hand possessed of ten fingers and un- 
limited stretch. 

Sonata No- 10 in G-Major Op. 14, No. 2 

HIS IS A Sonata one cannot afford 

to pass over. Though less robust in 
the musical contents than some, it affords 
excellent practice in unusual rhythms, es- 
pecially for the less advanced student. 

The very opening measures force you to 
feel your time, so unusually distributed 
are the accents. It could certainly have 
been given more appeal to the eye had the 
notation been thus: 


Bx.10 115 not sodifficult to play in proper time. 
legat 
Pp legato fox a 
etc. 
for the inexperienced or thoughtless. 


player seeing a group of notes always in- 
stinctively accents the first of the group. 
The dotted eighth-note, too, breaks the 
rule that bids us not express by a dot the 
extension of a sound over the strong beat 
of a measure. In any case, a note is 
easier to read than a dot. Until you have 
become familiar with the music it will be 
better to count “one, two, three, four” 
eighth-notes to every measure. The trill 
at the end of 9 begins as ustal with ils 
upper note, and consists of six little notes. 
By the time you reach 20 the left hand 
will have become so accustomed to the 
groups of four that it should find little 
or no trouble in fitting them against the 
triplets of the right hand. The fingering 
for the right hand at 6 to 12 is best taken 


‘ throughout—that is, using no thumb 
at all, On no account let either finger 
play two consecutive notes; if you do, 
away goes your slur. In 33 is a good test 
of your ability: the upper notes form 
the melody, but, as they are played with 
weaker fingers than. the lower notes, they 
are apt to get overpowered. If they do, 
stop and gravely box your own ears, not 
hard, but just enough to punish yourself 
for not listening, but trusting to your fine 


gers that have no sense. 


‘At 47 the music is marked) dolce: That 
really describes more the character of it 
than the method of playing. Of course, 
the melody in thirds: must stand’ out (Bee- 
thoven forgot to write cighth-note tails 
in the first measure) and’ the middle A’s 


can be played (very delicately) with 
whichever thumb finds it most convenient. 
At 58 the middle part must die down to 
a mere murmur, the top melody becoming 
more and more insistent. 


. Interesting Development 

HE DEVELOPMENT is very in- 

teresting. At 70 the two hands echo 
one another—what is called Canon—and 
then revert to the melody in thirds of the 
second subject (fingered as before) and 
then the left hand takes over the main 
interest for no less than seventeen meas- 
ures, working away at the first subject, 
varied by scale passages, while the right 
hand maintains an unobtrusive accompani- 
ment of easy triplets. They are purposely 
kept easy and unobtrusive so as not to in- 
terfere with the left hand. This affords 
a capital practice in two against three and 
independence of the hands. Presently 
(107) the right hand has it made up to 
him by some brilliant runs, well supported: 
by a smooth quiet part below. Then more 
two against three, the hands changing over 
their duty and a “climbing down the lad- 
der” passage for the right hand (finger 
this 2, 4—2, 4 throughout) leads us back 
home. There is nothing fresh in the re- 
capitulation, hut you need to make a very 
nice diminuendo in the final measures, 
which otherwise will sound poor. 

The slow movement is am air with: vari- 
ations, though not so entitled. It is one 
of the easiest movements, technically, in 
all the Sonata, so you can devote all your 
powers to accent and phrasing. 

As to the time, now. It is customary 
in our day to consider the final strong ac- 
cent of a cadence as falling on the first 
of a measure. It is a convention not with- 
out its exceptions, and in Beethoven's time 
it had not heen made into a definite rule, 
or he would have begun on a half meas- 
ure. But what makes him mark so obvi- 


ously four-in-a-measure movement ts i 


Of course, four is always 2 x 2, but when 
the pace is Andante, what is gained by 
desiring one to count impossibly slow half- 
notes? Fancy the 17th and 18th meas- 
ures regarded from that point of view! 
But it doesn’t matter; one would count 
four in a measure, anyhow. 


A Two-Fold Task 

HEN IN THE first variation (21) 

the melody is taken im the middle 
octave by the left hand you must remem- 
ber what I told you about the second: sub- 
ject of the slow movement of the Eb 
Sonata (Op: 7). The left hand has a 
two-fold task, to play a middle voice Can- 
labile and to play a smooth bass, both be- 
ing Legato. To effect this he has to slide 
and, creep and make his thumb perform 
acrobatic feats. Practice the left hand) 
alone; you will see. In the second varia- 
tion (43) the upper notes of the left hand 
must seem as though played by the right 
hand, forming part of his chords, so try 
to make them sound: as though they hadi 
no connection with the bass notes. The 
same in the second half of the variatione 
where they grow into big chords. There 
are four measures of joining, leading into 
the last variation, Note that they are all 
diminuendo, but they begin. p and diminish 
to pp. 

This last variation is not easy to pick 
out the kernel of. The theme is hidden 
away in the midst of an accompaniment 
figure in the right hand; so don’t jump 
av the idea: that the left-hand! part is the 
most important. It would have beem much 


clearer written thus: 


Once you catch the idea. it is simple 
enough. 

By this time I hope you know better 
than to play C4 for the last, note Gia7t, 
That is all I have to say about this pretty 
movement, except that I rather yearn for 
an E to resolve the F upon in the middle 
of 86. Get the final measures as delicate 
as you can and startle everybody with a 
“bang” at the end. vi 

The last movement is headed “Scherzo,” 
which means a joke. This implies that its 
character 1s wayward and humorous. You 
will find the time very “catchy,” and ¢f 
best way is to begin by playing = 
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which cunningiy makes two measures of 


three time into three little bits of two, is 
@ standing feature in the Bohetian dance 
called a Furiant, which you meet with fre- 
quently in the music of Dvorak and Sme- 
tana. If you will step to the music of 
Beethoven's subject you will feel how pro- 
voking it is to have the accent driven from 
one foot to the other. From this de 
scended the delightful alse a trois temps, 


now. forgotten, but certain to be revived 
some day, 
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here. 5 ‘3 
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first subje ‘i : along been misreading the 
Prepare as ct, In spite of my kind: advice to 

Yourself by playing 24 to 26 first. 
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ar too slow. That shows that 


Was no . It far too fast, because: there 
left-hang Part to check you 
Cunt your time: 
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O NONE OF the musical immor- 

tals was it given to travel through 

life with the pomp and circum- 
stance which attended the career of Han- 
del. There have been great composers 
whose personal idiosyncrasies have been 
more remarkable than his. There have 
been some who suffered more romantically, 
and others who died more pathetically; 
but it is difficult to call to mind any master 
who made so powerful an appeal to the 
imagination as did he who trod upon 
princes, fought life as well as death, and 
came out victorious at the end. John 
F. Runciman, who wrote pungently about 
music for the London Saturday Review, 
once referred to Handel as “by far the 
most superb personage one meets in the 
history of music.” No description could 
be more apt than that. 

If, as Quintus Cicero wrote, the counte- 
nance is the index of the mind, a study of 
Handel’s portraits would be of considerable 
assistance in making some estimate of his 
character. It is remarkable, however, how 
great is the variation in the master’s phy- 
siognomy, as it was painted by his contem- 
poraries, Sir John Hawkins, who knew 
Handel, made mention of the fact that 
“few pictures of him are to any extent 
tolerable likenesses.” There are innum- 
erable busts and portraits, but many of 
them might be—so far as their dissimil- 
arity is concerned—of entirely different 
people. Thomas Hudson who painted 
Handel frequently would seem to have 
been more successful than many of his 
portrait-painting colleagues in putting on 
canvas some of the characteristics which 
we know the composer of “Messiah” pos- 
sessed. One delineation in particular—an 
engraving made from one of Hudson’s 
portraits—seem to reflect the real Handel. 
It is a picture showing the master seated, 
his figure very plump, the right arm posed 
in a rather aggressive fashion on the thigh, 
the left hand holding a piece of music and 
the expression of countenance discover- 
ing that combination of dominance, cock- 
sureness, sly humor and irascibility which 
made Handel who he was. 


GEORGE FREDERIC HANDEL, 
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p Third in a Remarkable Series of Biographical Articles 


‘ By the Eminent Composer-Critic 


- FELIX BOROWSKI 


Fat and Bow-legged 

HERE CAN~BE no doubt that to 

the outer eye Handel was no elegant 
spectacle. “He was extremely fat and, hav- 
ing bowed. legs, waddled as he walked. 
Both his face and his hands were heavy 
with fat; ‘and}.when* he played the organ 
or the harpsichord, it was difficult, Charles 
Burney said, to make out the fingers or to 
distinguish-the movement of them. It must 
have been an impressive as well as a di- 
verting spectacle when Handel walked 
down the street. His gait suggested the 
rolling of a vessel.in a heavy sea; and 
as he walked he also talked. 

This habit of conversing with himself 
grew upon Handel with advancing years; 
and, as he used his voice with the energy 
with which: he used every other faculty, 
his opinions of men and things were of- 
fered to the world with distinct and rather 
embarrassing freedom. Moreover, his con- 
versation, cither with himself or with his 
friends, was strange and peculiar; for, 
although he lived in England for so many 
years, Handel was never able to master 
the intricacies of its language. His speech, 
therefore, was made up of very broken 
English mixed with frequent recourse to 
French, German and Italian. The age in 
which he lived, not having been one dis- 
tinguished for its refinements, Handel col- 
ored his verbal intercourse with friends 
and acquaintances with the copious impre- 
cations which passed in society for 
strength and picturesqueness of utterance. 

Handel was what most abnormally fat 
people are not—he was extraordinarily 
energetic. If he had achieved nothing else 
but the composition of his music—there are 
one hundred thick volumes of it that have 
been published by the German Handel So- 
ciety—he would have done as much as 
two average composers. But he managed 
opera houses and opera companies, trav- 
elling all over Europe to obtain artists 
for them; and for many years he fought 
innumerable enemies in the British aris- 
tocracy, never admitting defeat, becoming 
bankrupt twice, twice paying his debts in 
full and finally leaving a fortune of $250,- 
000 when he died. 


Driving Energy 

O THOSE who would emulate his 

fame, Handel left an example of 
driving energy that has rarely been ap- 
proached. Yet this example is a warning, 
too. To achieve what he achieved meant 
unceasing toil; it meant the deprivation of 
exercise, diversion, even sleep. His notes 
were driven on to the pages of his score 
all day, late at night and often when the 
dawn made the candle at Handel’s side 
look wan and pale. Nature may have 
taken her time in calling Handel to ac- 
count for the infraction of her laws, but 
she made reprisals. 

The history of Handel’s health has its 
bearing upon his character. Diagnosis as 
a science was in its swaddling clothes in 
the eighteenth century. The medical prac- 
titioner knew as little about drugs as he 
did about diseases, so that generally his 
ministrations were even more dangerous 
than the malady which he undertook to 
cure. When some time about 1735 Handel 


called in his physician to explain various 
aches and pains that were tormenting him, 
the man of science, having drawn off some 
blood from the corpulent person of the 
great composer, with the lancet which he 
kept in his pocket with his snuff and 
handkerchief, gravely pronounced the case 
to be rheumatism. It was an awkward 
time in which to be sick, for Handel had 
an opera house on his hands and a com- 
pany in it for which he had to write operas 
as well as to attend to its managing. 
Moreover, he had been putting up a terrific 
fight against his rivals who were doing 
their best to ruin him. Perhaps the com- 
poser knew better than his doctor that 
what he needed most was rest. His right 
side was so racked with pain that to play 
on the organ or the harpsichord was 
agony for him. He was beginning to suf- 
fer from sleeplessness and worry. It was 
high time to do something for the “rheu- 
matism,” and the composer betook himself 
to one of the watering-places which were 
fashionable in England at that time. 


A Killing Pace 

SHORT PERIOD of rest and relax- 

ation set up the great man and he 
went back to London more filled than 
ever with the fever and fury of fight. 
But soon nature began again with her re- 
minders that the wages of intemperance— 
the intemperance of overwork and lack of 
sleep—were about to fall due again. The 
pain came back, but paralysis came with 
it. There were disquieting mental symp- 
toms, too. In 1737 Handel’s friends were 
convinced that he had permanently lost 
his reason. A visit to Tunbridge Wells 
could scarcely be expected to accomplish 
much for so desperate a case. The doctors 
advised Aix-la-~Chapelle and their patient 
accepted their counsel. Astonishing to 
relate, either the waters or the rest or both, 
cured him. 

For a period all was well, but Handel 
still continued drawing drafts upon his 
constitution which eventually he would 
have to meet. In 1751 he was forced to 
return to Aix; the brain symptoms were 
manifesting themselves again; his general 
health was undermined and, after his re- 
turn to England, a greater calamity than 
any he had known disclosed itself. For 
toward the end of the year Handel found 
that his eyesight was failing. This time 
he hastened to Cheltenham to drink the 
waters; but what could Cheltenham wa- 
ters do for a man in Handel’s state? He 
betook himself to Mr. Samuel Sharp, the 
principal oculist at Guy’s Hospital, and the 
verdict of that authority must have struck 
the master’s heart with a chill like that of 
death. It was gutta serena—blindness. 
Even this affliction did not kill Handel's 
indomital!> :;irit. He was working on his 
oratorio “jephtha” when his sight began to 
fail and he still continued working on it, 
noting on his manuscript from day to day 
the inexorable descent into the utter dark- 
ness which finally overwhelmed him. 


Handel’s Irritability 
ii 1S SCARCELY surprising that a 
man who so consistently overtaxed his 
nervous vitality as Handel did, should 


The two illustrations on this page by great contemporary artists are far more accurate 
than the customary pictures of Handel 
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have possessed a temper which was the 
reverse of equable. His fits of rage were 
terrible to observe. Not the presence of 
royalty itself would restrain the violence 
of Handel’s language or actions when 
anger boiled within his soul. Many of the 
rehearsals for his oratorios were held at 
Carlton House, the residence of the Prince 
of Wales, and woe to any aristocratic 
listener who interrupted the proceedings 
with audible conversation. And the mas- 
ter was even more formidable in his own 
theater. The singers went in terror of 
him and the members of the orchestra 
shivered in their seats when Handel’s face 
bespoke displeasure. Even in his normal 
condition Handel inspired awe. Burney 
once remarked upon the extraordinary ef- 
fect produced upon the choir when, at the 
end of an aria, the composer would shout 
Chorus! in a terrible voice. 

Even in his moments of irritation Han- 
del was not deserted by that sense of 
humor which so often saved him from 
utter dejection when things were going 
badly with him. Most of his retorts to 
people who annoyed him are fairly well 
known; but some of them are worth 
quoting if only to demonstrate that his 
bark was often worse than his bite. 

When, during a rehearsal of “Ottone,” 
Francesca Cuzzoni peremptorily refused to 
sing the air, Falsa immagine, Handel, who 
already at the beginning of the proceedings 
had said to her in French, “Madame, I 
well know that you are a very devil, but I 
will show you that I am Beelzebub, the 
prince of devils,” caught hold of her by 
the waist and proceeded in the direction 
of the window with the apparent intention 
of dropping her out of it. Cuzzoni de- 
cided, however, before they reached it, that 
she had met her match, and she consented 
to sing. 

Nor was the master’s answer to the Rey. 
Thomas Morell less incisive when, having: 
provided Handel with none too good a text 
for the oratorio “Judas Maccabeus,” the 
former took it upon himself to. criticize 
adversely some of the composer's music. 
“You teach me musick, sir!” screamed 
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Handel, his huge frame quivering with 
rage. “Mine musick ist good musick. It 
ist your words dat are bad. MHear the 
passage again. .. . Now go you and make 
words to dat musick!” 

Sometimes the master’s retort was less 
indignant than contemptuous. ‘Vien one 
of his minor artists—an Englishman named 
Gordon—objected to Handel’s method of 
accompanying him, and declared that if it 
was not changed he would jump on the 
harpischord and smagh it, Handel coolly 
replied, “Let me know ven you do dat; 
for I am sure more beople vill come to see 
you jump dan hear you sing!” So, too, his 
reply to Dr, Maurice Greene, a composer 
whose fund of melody was very small, 
when the latter sent the master an anthem 
of his creation requesting Handel’s opinion 
of it. With a view to obtaining Handel's 
commendation at first hand, Greene invited 
the great man to breakfast. Many topics 
were discussed, but Handel said nothing 
about the composition. Greene’s patience 
at length was exhausted, and, unable any 
longer to conceal his eagerness, he blurted 
out, “Well, sir, but my anthem—what do 
you think of it?” “Oh, your antum; I did 
tink dat it wanted air!” “Air?” said 
Greene. “Yes, sir; and so I did hang it 
out of de window,” replied Handel. 


The Feminine Influence 


AMONG THE galaxy of great com- 
posers, Handel was unique in having 
produced his masterpieces without the in- 
spiration provided by the fairer sex. Like 
him, both Beethoven and Schubert re- 
mained in single blessedness ; but the music 
of the former was evoked by innumerable 
romances, and much of Schubert’s we know 
was inspired by Caroline Esterhazy. The 
one romantic episode in Handel's life was 
connected with the great Italian, Vittoria 
Tesi, who is said to have met that genius 
when he sojourned as a young man in 
Florence and to have followed him all over 
Italy until he listened to her suit. Handel’s 
first biographer, Rev. John Mainwaring, 
hinted at this episode in his “Memoirs of 
the Life of the Late G. F. Handel,” pub- 
lished in 1760; and it was eagerly seized 
and enlarged upon by the biographers who 
came after. The simple matter of dates 
did not appear to have occurred to them. 
At the time of Handel’s residence in Italy, 
Vittoria Tesi was only seven years of age. 

There has been in existence another 
legend to the effect that Handel was once 
engaged to be married to one of his pupils, 
and that, stung by the declaration of her 
mother that she would never consent to 
the marriage of her daughier to a fiddler, 
he gave her up. It was not for lack of 
opportunity that Handel escaped the nets 
which the fashionable femininity of his day 
spread for him. Many women, filled with 
admiration for his genius and for his mas- 
terful character, would have fallen at his 
feet and have given him adoration ; but, 
unromantic as this explanation of Handel's 
frigidity may seem, the composer of the 
“Messiah” was too hard pressed for time 
in which to accomplish all the work he 
had to do and his thoughts were too much 
engrossed with his own affairs to permit 
him to dally with fair women in scented 
boudoirs. 

The tenderness which was in his heart 
Handel poured out upon his mother, Doro- 
thea Handel, who lived so far away from 
him in Halle. “Only one woman ever influ- 
enced his life,” wrote Newman Flower, 
“ever put the meaning of womanhood into 
a soul that sang most sweetly of the femi- 
nine sex. Quaintly enough, his great un- 
derstanding of his mother came, not from 
her presence, her ready influence, but from 
her distance. She always seemed to reach 
out to him and touch him, in Hamburg, in 
Italy, in Hanover, in London. When he 
was soaring or when in the grip of ad- 
versity, she was ever there.” 
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Handel’s Religion 


ECAUSE he wrote a large number of 

oratorios, Handel has always been 
considered—at least by his earlier biogra- 
phers—to have been devoted to religion. 
Without casting any reflection upon the 
master’s faith in God or upon his moral 
probity, it is necessary, in the interests of 
accuracy, to state that his oratorios came 
into existence because he needed money. 
Opera had failed and Handel's sagacity 
told him that a different form of enter- 
tainment might intrigue the town. Thus 
the oratorio “Esther” came into existence 
and was produced in 1732 at the King’s 
Theater. The work was a modification of 
an earlier piece, but London went wild 
over it, in spite of the storms that swirled 
in the pulpits of the churches because 
Handel had put a Bible story on the stage. 
“Esther” was the beginning of Handel's 
triumphs in that form; it was also the 
beginning of that success which enabled 
him to leave a fortune when he died. 

The matter of oratorio has, therefore, 
only a modified bearing upon the matter 
of Handel's piety. Sir John Hawkins said 
that the composer often spoke to him of 
his good fortune in having taken up his 
abode in a country where no one suffered 
any molestation or inconvenience on ac- 
count of his religious opinions. ‘This does 
not sound like the utterance of a very 
ardent Christian,” wrote R. A. Streatfeild 
in his valuable study of Handel, “and there 
is something suspicious, too, about the 
sacred rapture with which the venerable 
Hawkins recorded the fact that during the 
last two or three years of his life Handel 
attended divine service at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square.” 

But while it would seem to be true that 
Handel rarely went to church during the 
greater part of his life, he was really 
religious at heart, and while, indeed, he 
wrote oratorios for business reasons, he 
hoped to bring to the people who listened 
to them something of the faith in the 
power and goodness of God which he him- 
self had felt. It was after the first per- 
formance of “Messiah” in London that 
Handel said to Lord Kinnoul, who had 
complimented him upon the noble enter- 
tainment he had given to the town, “I 
should be sorry, my lord, if I only enter- 
tained it; I wished to make it better.” 


His Benevolences 
ERHAPS the most practical proof of 
Handel's moral feeling consisted in his 
devotion to the cause of the poor and the 
unfortunate. This was shown in the count- 


less benefactions which he made to indi- 
viduals—like the widow of his old teacher, 
Lachow, many of the artists who had sung 
Christopher 


his works, and his sec 
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ideas Perhaps the composition of “Mes- 
siah” was the most remarkable instance of 
the apt and frenzied nature of its cre- 
ator’s inspiration, The whole work was 
completed in twenty-four days. “It was 
the achievement,” wrote Mr. Flower, “of a 
giant inspired—the work of one who, by 
some extraordinary mental feat, had drawn 
eg le dali out of the world, so 
welt— iev i 
ein ee ed he dwelt—in the 
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be on terms of intimacy with the 
artists he is called upon to criticize? 
There is one veteran critic in New York 
who has throughout his career avoided 
meeting these artists. On the other hand, 
Henry T. Finck, who served for forty- 
three years as musical critic of the New 
York Evening Post, habitually cultivated 
the friendship of all the great singers and 
players who appeared in the metropolis. 
By studiously avoiding mediocrities and 
associating only with celebrities, he escaped 
the embarrassment of having to say dis- 
agreeable things about men or women 
whom he knew personally. Moreover, his 
chief, Mr. Godkin, had advised him early 
in his career never to write anything about 
an artist, particularly a woman, that he 
woild hesitate to say to her personally. 
The greatest artists welcome criticism if it 
is written in courteous language. 


Grea a musical or dramatic critic 


Friends with the Great 

AD IT not been for his habit of 

cultivating the friendship of great 
musicians, Mr. Finck would not have been 
able to write a book like his autobiography, 
which has recently been published under 
the title of My Adventures in the Golden 
Age of Music, In the course of nearly half 
a century he was successively on terms of 
intimacy with an extraordinary number of 
celebrities, and concerning all of these he 
has new anecdotes to relate, besides dwell- 
ing on their principal achievements and the 
attitude of the public toward them. He 
explains why he never had any difficulty in 
adding a celebrity he admired to the list 
of his friends. 

“How did I do it?” he asks, and an- 
swers: “By winning his or her affection. 
If you wish to win a woman’s love or 
friendship, you do not compliment her on 
those of her attributes or charms which are 
so conspicuous that any fool can see them. 
You discover some subtle traits that others 
have overlooked and dwell on those. That’s 
what I have done with the celebrities I 
have been called upon to discuss as a news- 
paper critic, and why they have taken me 
to their hearts. That’s why the greatest 
of the great were always glad to come and 
lunch with us, or to invite us to lunch 
or dine with them, and why I have plenty 
of personal gossip and new anecdotes to 
offer. 

“Many critics love to dwell on flaws in 
the work of the great and greatest. I heard 
those flaws but ignored them, dwelling in- 
stead on the things that raised these artists 
above the level of dull mediocrity on which 
most musicians and other mortals dwell.” 


The Golden Age of Music 

1 HAT IMPRESSED Mr. Finck most 

in reviewing the story of his life is 
that it covers practically the whole of the 
Golden Age of Music in New York. 
“There will never be another age like it,” 
he declares. “The radio is making terrible 
havoe in the activities and carnings of 
professional musicians (ask them!), while 
the cacophonists, sarcastically dubbed ‘fu- 
turists,’ are doing their level best, with 
their insane cult of dissonances, to assassi- 
nate whatever interest is left in the divine 
art. They are greater enemies of music 
than the jazz bands. ‘Paradise Lost’ might 
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be an appropriate sub-title for my remi- 
niscences of the Golden Age of Music.” 

Perhaps Mr. Finck is unduly pessimistic 
as to the future; the thousands of talented 
musicians now busy will undoubtedly give 
a good account of themselves, and just as 
Caruso appeared when everybody thought 
that Jean de Reszke had been the last of 
the great tenors, so there will doubtless be 
other pleasant surprises in the future. As 
regards the past, this author is usually 
enthusiastic, often rapturously so, even 
after he had become, inevitably, somewhat 
blasé. Read what Otto H. Kahn wrote 
about him in a letter (1921) in which he 
says: “Though, as you mention, your 
views and mine have not always been in 
full accord, may I say that I have always 
admired particularly three of your quali- 
fications: Your broad and profound musi- 
cal (and general) culture, your courageous 
independence of judgment and expression, 
and your rare and fine capacity, after many 
years on the ‘listening post’ in concert halls 
and opera houses, to be thrilled by art and 
artists and to command a_ freshness, 
warmth and sincerity of emotion which to 
most mortals is only vouchsafed, if @t all, 
in the short years of the springtime of 
their lives.” 


Varied Biographies 


Ao ARE two kinds of autobiog- 
raphy, according to Mr. Finck. One 


‘of them tells the story of the author’s ideas, 


ideals, aims and achievements. “This 
kind,” he says, “I provided in a volume en- 
titled Musical Progress, which includes the 
sum and substance of my mental activity 
in music.” The other kind tells an author’s 
adventures among his fellow men and 
women. This new volume not only tells 
about the most important and interesting 
things musical that happened in New York 
between 1881 and 1924, but takes the reader 
to the first Bayreuth Festival and subse- 
quently the Vienna, where everybody was 


operetta-mad; and these things belonged to 
the Golden Age of Music. 

The author was able to appreciate all 
this at its full value because he had been 
brought up in a musical atmosphere, in 
spite of his having lived from his eighth 
to his eighteenth year in “wild and woolly 
Oregon.” He gives some startling illus- 
trations of the lack of musical culture in 
this region at that time; but all the same 
he lived in a musical atmosphere because 
his father, who played nearly every instru- 
ment, amused himself by organizing vil- 
lage bands and choirs, so that there was 
always music in the house—home-made, 
too, for the whole Finck family played or 
sang. 


President Eliot and Music 


S A BOY, Henry Finck had no inten- 

tion of living in the musical world. 
He was eager to go to Harvard for a gen- 
eral education and perhaps to become a 
professor or a doctor or a writer. When 
he reached his goal he was so fortunate as 
to become a Harvard student at a time 
when the late President Eliot was, as Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes said, turning the 
whole educational system over “like a pan- 


- cake,” which had the result that the stu- 


dents came out of the pan “well done”— 
at least, they thought they did. 

Music was one of the branches most 
favored by President Eliot. He went so 
far as to say that “inusic, rightly taught, is 
the best mind-trainer on the list.” 

Concerning this point, Mr. Finck re- 
marks: “Positive proof that music is ‘the 
best mind-trainer’ has come from Magda- 
len College, where all the musical instruc- 
tion at Oxford is given. There are many 
prizes and scholarships. Only ten per cent. 
of the students at Magdalen take music, 
yet this ten per cent. take seventy-five per 
cent. of all those prizes and scholarships, 
leaving only twenty-five per cent. for the 
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other ninety per cent. of students. And 
this is not the record of one year, but the 
average of thirty successive years.” 


Does Music Study Pay ? 


HE WISEST of the thousands of 

teachers who read Tue Erupe will 
show this page in Finck’s book to parents 
who are not quite sure whether it pays to 
let their children take music lessons. Mr. 
Finck took lessons of Professor Paine, and 
he won, in scholarships and a fellowship 
that enabled him to go abroad for three 
years, no less than $3000. No wonder he 
exclaims, “Three cheers for music! And 
three more cheers for President Eliot, 
whose example has made it fashionable in 
American universities. Three more cheers, 
if you please, for John Knowles Paine, a 
man from Maine (he was born in Port- 
land), who exhibited the holy zeal and per- 
severance of a true missionary for the di- 
vine art.” Some of the most interesting 
pages in Mr, Finck’s book are concerned 
with Professor Paine’s activities and influ- 
ence. He frowned on his pupils’ enthusi- 
asm for Wagner, but later on changed his 
mind radically and confessed his conversion 
in letters to Finck. 


At Longfellow’s Home 


ALF A century ago there were so 

many famous men at Harvard that, 
in the words of the author, “you could 
hardly have fired a shotgun in any direc- 
tion without hitting a celebrity.” Mr. Finck 
met most of them, not only in the class- 
room, but also in their homes. He brings 
the reader face to face with such men as 
Longfellow, Howells, James Russell Low- 
ell, Emerson, John Fiske, Agassiz, Holmes, 
Norton, Palmer, Bowen and Peabody. 

The author’s father had wisely taught 
him to play the violincello, at an age when 
the instrument was bigger than the boy, 
To his skill in playing the ’cello, Finck 
owed his acquaintance with Longfellow. 
The poet’s nephew, Wadsworth, who sub- 
sequently became a famous architect, “told 
Longfellow,” to cite Mr. Finck’s own 
words, “about my playing, and the poet 
promptly expressed a desire to meet me. 
I was taken to his house for an introduc- 
tory meeting, and shortly afterward the 
kind-hearted poet invited the homesick boy 
from Oregon to dinner, Christmas dinner, 
at that! I sat at his side and he shared 
with me all the delicacies (he was an epi- 
cure) that friends from near and far had 
sent for the occasion, Such a dinner I 
had never dreamt of. But I enjoyed his 
conversation still more. He asked me many 
questions about my life in Oregon, and you 
may be sure I was ever so glad to answer 
them. ... 

“His three daughters were of course 
present, and it was arranged that I should 
bring up my ‘cello and play duos with the 
oldest of them. She was a good pianist 
and I enjoyed these evenings, which be- 
came more and more frequent. The poet 
could hear us from his private room; now 
and then he came into the parlor for a 
chat. He was usually serious in his con- 
versation, but once he perpetrated a joke, 
He wanted to know all about my ’cello, 
which was of the miniature Amati type. 
When I told him it was over a hundred 
years old, he said with a simile: 

“Rather small for its age, isn’t it?” 
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Wagner, Bayreuth and Vienna 

HEN MR. FINCK graduated at 

Harvard in 1876, the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition was in full bloom. 
To him, however, there was something still 
more important: the first Wagner Festival 
in Bayreuth. He borrowed $500 from an 
uncle in St. Louis and steered straight for 
Bayreuth, where he spent $225 of his small 
capital for tickets for three cycles of the 
Nibelung operas! In the opera house he 
put his ear against keyholes to get 
“glimpses” of the orchestral colors, but was 
put out. He then boldly decided to accost 
Wagner and ask for permission to attend 
the rehearsals, on the ground that he had 
come all the way from America to write 
up the festival for the New York World 
and the Atlantic Monthly. 

Wagner frowned—said he had no use for 
critics. “But I am not a critic,” Mr. Finck 
protested, “only a young man who has 
come to write up the festival.” That pla- 
cated Wagner. “I had made up my mind,” 
he said, “to admit no one. But Liszt has 
gone in and a few others, so you may as 
well come, too.” And thus the young en- 
thusiast had a chance to see the great 
master directing the greatest musical event 
in musical history—operatically the climax 
of the Golden Age. 


At Vienna 


IENNA he had the great good luck to 

visit just at the time when Johann 
Strauss was producing such master- 
works as Fledermaus, Merry War and The 
Queen’s Lace Handkerchicf; while two 
other favorites, Suppé and Millécker, 
were also busy launching Fatinitsa, Beggar 
Student and that sort of thing. “It was,” 
says the writer, “the golden age of the 
operetta; and I, with my usual good luck, 
was on the spot when these musical gold 
coins came fresh from the mint by whole- 
sale.” 

When Mr. Finck got to the home of 
pretty girls and dancing, known as Vienna, 
he had, at the age of twenty-five, never 
Jearned the art of dancing. He simply 
had to take lessons, but was very slow in 
Jearning. “I was surprised,” he writes, “at 
my stupidity, for was I not exceptionally 
musical?” When he told Schwott about 
that, the teacher laughed and said: “That 
has nothing to do with it. It is a fact 
known all over Vienna that Beethoven 
never succeeded in learning to dance.” 
“That made me feel better,” Mr. Finck 
adds. “I made a supreme effort, caught on 
suddenly, and soon left Beethoven far be- 
hind.” 

Patti and Emma Eames 

R, FINCK became musical editor of 

the New York Evening Post in the 
same year (1881) that Carl Schurz, Edwin 
Godkin and Horace White assumed con- 
trol of it, Theodore Thomas ruled at that 
time in the concert halls and Adelina Patti 
in the operatic Academy of Music. New 
York was able to appreciate Thomas and 
his orchestra, but when they went on the 
road they encountered rather primitive 
conditions. It was the day of corked min- 
strels. The author tells a story he had 
from Thomas himself: Scene: a barber 
shop to which he had gone in the morning 
following his concert in a new town. While 
waiting for his turn he heard the barber 
say to the man in the chair: “How did you 
like the show last night?” “Not much,” 
was the reply. “There were no end-men, 
no jokes, and them sixty-four fellers were 
too lazy to blacken their faces.” 

To Patti, Finck was not fair, and he 
frankly confesses it. While admitting that 
she had the loveliest voice ever heard and 
was perfect in light, ornamental réles, he 
wanted to hear her in dramatic music, for 
which atone he cared at that time. Oddly 
enough, the great prima donna was with 
him. She was trying to score in master 
works like Carmen and Aida, but they were 
not in her line. She would have given 


anything to sing /solde or Britinnhilde; she 
repeatedly attended the Bayreuth festivals, 
but that was as far as she got in this 
direction. 

American Prima Donnas 


HE PAGES on the American prima 

donnas who sang at the Metropolitan 
are particularly rich in anecdotes. Here is 
one about Emma Eames: One time when 
she was enjoying operatic triumphs in Lon- 
don, several ladies of the highest aristo- 
cratic circles called on her to ask if she 
would kindly sing for their pet charity. 
After a moment’s thought she answered 
sweetly: “I will, on one condition. You 
are all wealthy ladies, far wealthier than I. 
Now, my usual cachet is £300. I will con- 
tribute that by singing on condition that 
each of you will sign for the same 
amount.” The visitors said they would 
consider the offer and left. She never 
heard from them again, it is needless to 
say. “The charity of society women,” Mr, 
Finck adds, “too often resembles Mark 
Twain’s climbing of the Swiss snow moun- 
tains—by proxy.” 


Sembrich and Paderewski 

S A BOY, Mr. Finck had learned five 

languages, in all of which he taught 
his dog, Bruno, to obey orders. He was 
sorry in later years that he had not 
learned the Polish language, too, so he 
might converse with his great Polish 
friends: Sembrich, Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke, Josef Hofmann and Paderewski. 
But he loved to hear them speak their 
lingo, which sounds much more musical 
than it looks on the printed page. One 
time Paderewski’s sister taught Mr. Finck 
a few Polish phrases, with which he sur- 
prised Sembrich when she came for din- 
ner. 

After one of Sembrich’s New York re- 
citals Mr. Finck went to the artist’s room. 
As soon as she saw him she left her other 
friends and hastened across the room to 
meet him. With an anxious expression on 
her face she asked: “Tell me frankly, my 
dear Henry, did I sing very badly this 
evening? You see, I am just back from a 
long concert tour and I fear I have not 
done myself justice.” 4 

Assuming a grave air, the critic replied, 
“Why, no, Marcella, you sang as well as 
usual, with one very serious exception.” 
“What was it?” she asked anxiously, and 
the critic replied, “Your Polish accent was 
simply abominable.” ; 

Tapping him on the shoulder with her 
fan, she exclaimed, “You naughty man, to 
tease me so;” and smiles returned to her 
face, 

A Paderewski Trick 

N ANOTHER occasion Paderewski 

was the naughty man, Sembrich’s 
husband had a kind but bad habit of send- 
ing this critic a box of cigars every Christ- 
mas. Mr. Finck sold the box and gave the 
money to a charity, He did not want to 
spoil Guillaume’s fun by telling him. Con- 
sequently he was greatly embarrassed 
when, at a lunch which Sembrich gave at 
the Savoy Hotel to Mr. and Mrs. Finck, 
Guillaume ordered the waiter to bring the 
critic two cigars. He could not say, ts 
don’t smoke;” he had smoked two cigars 
in all his life and both had made him 
“seasick.” He tried to put the two the 
waiter brought into his pocket, but Guil- 
Jaume said, “No, no, smoke them right here 
—Marcella doesn’t object.” So he smoked 
—a very little. 

Finck told this incident to Paderewski, 
and a year or two later, when he had the 
Fincks as his guests for a fortnight in his 
Swiss chateau at Morges, on Lake Geneva, 
he one day invited Sembrich and Guil- 
laume to dinner. While all were enjoying 
the famous Chateau Gardens, the great 
pianist let the cat out of the bag by telling 
the cigar story, to everyone's amusement, 

Once before Paderewski had been 
naughty to this critic at a dinner, this time 


in London. An organ-grinder had been 
playing for some time in the street. Pres- 
ently Finck exclaimed: “Hello! He has 
changed his key!” Whereat Paderewski 
with a mischievous twinkle in his eye, 
looked at Mrs. Finck and said, “He is very 
musical—for a critic!” 


Getting Even-with the Pole 
HE CRITIC made up his mind then 
: and there that he would get even some 
time with the pianist. The chance came 
during the visit at Morges. Thursday af- 
ternoons visitors were allowed to enter the 
grounds to see the gardens, hothouses and 
fancy poultry. “On the first Thursday,” 
writes Mr. Finck, “our hosts had gone 
away, leaving us alone. Noticing some 
ladies in the garden, I said to my wife: TH 
sit down and improvise. They will thinle 
it’s Paderewski and tell all their friend 
about their good luck, i 
“When our host came bac i 
about these ladies, adding a oe 
now go back home and say to their friends: 
‘You think you know how Paderewski 
plays because you have heard him j : 
concert hall; but you have no idea hh . 
much more inspired he is when he im oo 
vises in his studio, as we heard him? _ eS 
The long chapter on Paderewski fe 
haps the most engrossing thing j ve 
Finck’s new book. He knew th eee 
pianist composer for thirty-four ee 
knew what a wonderful mind he ied ee 
side of music, too. He was the first ae 
nalist to suggest that Paderewski sho: take 
King or President of Poland. This 
duced an old subscriber to awit ee 
editor on January 11, 1919: “Prot 7 ee 
year ago Mr. Finck wrote the aa ae 
inane nonsense, and how a Serious. ie 
like the Evening Post can permit such eee 
to be printed is beyond the corer te 
of your average reader. I should a 
Mr. Finck’s closest friends would ee 
ale call in a first-class dle e oo 
for six years of distj i 7 : 
activity Paderewski ane ee “iia 
When he came back to the st ae Bane: 
wondered if he had lost any Sune eey 
On this point another superpianist = skill, 
Mr. Finck after again hearing Paq oud ie 
‘We had better all become Py, eevee 
then come back to music |”? sbuctscand 
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THE ETUDE 
All Scales by the Same Route 


By Ruth L. F. Barnett 


Some pupils find difficulty in keeping in 
mind two separate processes for forming 
the series of scales, one for the sharp 
keys and another for the flats. One pro- 
cess will suffice if the teacher can bring 
himself to go contrary to precedent in 
handling the flat scales, d 

ae have the pupil write the sharp 
scales in the usual way; that is, by begin- 
ning with the scale of G and sharping the. 
a enh note. Then begin each new scale 
aun eas of the preceding scale and 

P the new seventh. Continue through 
the scale of F-sharp. 
ae scale of F-sharp have the 
ree € the scale of G-flat. Bracket 
eee hg oe to be sure that the pupil 
a a that they are the same scale 
ae erently. Now continue the pro- 
ee 7a ee sharp scales, beginning 
eee see on the fifth of the preced- 
shee aS fore. Sharping the seventh 
cae ae eats will cancel one flat at a 
orn Ne series ends with the key 
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THE ETUDE 


HE VALUE OF certain finger 
gymnastics, done away from the 
piano to supplement work on the 
keyboard, and, in some cases, substitute 
for it, has come to be so generally recog- 
nized by piano teachers of experience that 
it is now possible to systematize a course 
of hand building and development which 
not only will save much effort at the piano, 
but also will render much more profitable 
the time spent in actual keyboard practice. 
For many years machines and contriv- 
ances of various kinds have been more or 
less in vogue. In fact, ever since the ill- 
fated Schumann injured the fourth finger 
of his left hand with a device which he 
had hoped would enable him to raise it to 
a height equalled by the other fingers— 
and perhaps before that time—teachers 
have been experimenting with the idea. 
Some years ago a teacher in London made 
a considerable reputation with a most in- 
genious machine which he claimed would 
obviate the necessity of tedious hours of 
work at the keyboard by putting the hand 
in better condition to do the work at the 
keyboard. From many reliable accounts 
the machine would do all that he claimed 
for it. 4 : 
However, I know of no machine which 
will do anything in the way of developing 
Strength and flexibility of muscles, posi- 
tion of hand and arm, and general nerve 
control, which cannot be done quite as well 
and quite as soon by the use of a few 
simple exercises faithfully and system- 
atically performed. The great value of 
the machine is psychological : it lies in 
the fact that the student, having paid for 
the machine, uses it. If he will use the 
exercises here given with the same fidelity 
“he would expect to adopt if he bought an 
expensive machine, he will accomplish at 
least as beneficial results. 


The Machine Outdone 

ASA MATTER of fact, such exercises 

as those in this little book have one 
distinct advantage over almost any type 
of machine: they are safer. They are 
done by the student himself, who is best 
able to tell whether the strain is becom- 
ing too great. Schumann was by no 
means the only enthusiast to have strained 
a finger with a device for improving it. 
I have known two students who had 
this experience, and have heard of many. 
But I have known none, nor heard of any, 
who ever received anything but the most 
highly beneficial results from these ex- 
ercises, 

No originality is claimed for them. 
Most of them are known in some form or 
other to many teachers; but, as I have 
never seen them systematized and pre- 
sented in this form, and as they can be 
of untold benefit to virtually every type 
of student, it occurred to me that such 
an article as this might serve a useful 
purpose; indeed they may serve a double 
purpose. First, they will be found to aid 
greatly in the building of those hands 
which are defective from the standpoint of 
piano-playing, putting them into a condi- 
tion in which they can more easily per- 
form the mechanical work demanded in 


The Pianist’s Daily Dozen 


By CHARLES B. MACKLIN 
Part I 


This set of finger gymnastics, to be done away from the piano, is from 


a book which will shortly be ready for the market. 


The author is a well- 


known teacher who has made a careful study of the development of the 
pianist’s hand, and who has been most successful in putting his discoveries 


into practice with his pupils. 


His language is so transparent that even 


the beginner-student will be able to grasp the meaning and to put it into 


practice. 


playing. Second, they will be found very 
beneficial for the advanced player who is 
called upon for constant playing, but 
whose time does not allow of many hours 
of technical work at the keyboard. 

It is not claimed that they will take the 
place of piano technic. Nothing can do 
that. But they will both aid in its devel- 
opment and enable the player who has 
acquired a certain technic to hold a good 
deal of it without so many hours at the 
piano, ~ 

The exercises here presented deal only 
with the development and maintainance of 
position, strength and flexibility of hand 
and arm, and with nerve control. But it 
should be emphasized that good playing 
rests in large part upon general physical 
well-being. By far too little attention is 
paid to this quite obvious fact. We com- 
pel our footballers and other athletes to 
follow the most rigid regimen as to diet, 
sleep and exercise, as a means to a maxi- 
mum of muscular strength and nervous 
control. Yet, the musician, who is called 
upon for a thousand times higher degree 
of accuracy of movement, a delicacy of 
adjustment and control not surpassed by 
the juggler, usually gives no heed to the 
quite patent and elementary need of gen- 
eral physical health. Indeed, there is a 
type which prides itself upon a fragile 
and aesthetic appearance; which loves to 
dwell upon the fact that Chopin had poor 
health, and that he is said to have had a 
spiritual look. Common sense seems not 
to have revealed that Chopin’s contribu- 
tion to music and to the playing of his 
day was made in spite of poor health, and 
not because of it. 


‘The Exercises 
E MAY divide the exercises into 
three groups, with one exercise left 
to itself. They are classified, according to 
the needs of development, as follows: 

1. For strengthening weak hands and 
arms and for maintaining the general 
health of arm and hand tissues. 

2. For developing arm and hand position. 

3. For developing flexibility. This group 
is especially valuable for small and _ stiff 
hands. 

4. The last exercise is for the relief of 
fatigue. 

While it is obvious that certain types 
of hand will need one group more than 
another, there is almost no hand which will 
not be benefited by the use of all of them 
in proportion to needs; except that weak 
hands should not use the exercises for stiff 
hands. The first two groups can all be 
done in such a way as greatly to improve 
nerve control. 

We will list the entire set and then pro- 
ceed to the explanatory detail. 

I, For Strengthening 

1. Setting-up exercises for arms. 

2. Gripping, to strengthen flexor muscles. 

3, Massage and skin-drill for the whole 

arm and hand, 

II. For Position 
Raising the bridge of the hand. 
. Turning the hand. 
Straightening the fingers. 
Bending the nail-joint of the finger. 


Nowe 


Our readers will welcome these most practical helps. 


II. For Flexibility 
8. Raising fingers back from bridge. 
9. Stretch between fingers. 
. Massage of the back of the hand. 
. Thumb-turn, 
. For the relief of fatigue. 


Shoulder Muscles 

WE BEGIN by considering the shoul- 

der muscles, in connection with those 
of the upper arm—triceps and biceps. No 
real technical progress is possible unless 
the whole arm is in condition to contribute 
mightily. Weaknesses of hand and arm 
often have their inception in weakness of 
arm and shoulder. Not enough attention 
is given to the arm, as a rule, although it 


is the base from which the fingers must. 


work. Unless arm and hand will stand 
steady behind the fingers, there can be no 
dependable evenness of stroke, either as to 
time or tone, in pure finger work. 

All experienced pianists, in actual play- 
ing, use arm movements, to a greater or 
less degree, in connection with finger work. 
But the student must differentiate clearly 
between the arm movement which is de- 
Itberately designed to supplement the work 
of the finger and one which is a purely 
accidental and involuntary reaction to the 
finger movement. Irregularity of stroke in 
the finger itself must necessarily affect ad- 
versely any combination movement which 
includes finger action. 

As this irregularity is often caused by an 
unsteady arm, we commence with the arm, 
In addition to considering the arm in direct 
connection with pure finger work, we know 
that a most sensitive and flexible arm is 
essential to all good tone work and, while 
this fact is well known, the relationship be- 
tween a healthy arm and one that is obedi- 
ent does not seem to ‘have been sufficiently 
emphasized. A strong arm, flexible as to 
muscles, steady as to nerves, and healthy 
as to the tissue itself, is the first essential, 

For the initial exercise, any of the usual 
“setting-up” exercises which deal with the 
shoulders and upper arm will serve well. 
The simplest and one of the best is well 
known and is done as follows: 


Exercise I 
TAND ERECT, balanced easily, with 
no tension in any part of the body, 
heels touching the floor, but most of the 
weight of the body carried on the balls of 
the feet. Breathe smoothly during the 
exercise. Do not hold the breath, Thrust 
out both arms at right angles to the body, 
extending the fingers rapidly with the 
same motion. Then bring the forearm 
sharply toward the head, bending the elhow 
only, but clenching the hand with this 
motion. Keep the upper arm at right 
angles to the body during the entire exer- 
cise. Repeat from ten to twenty times. 
This exercise may be varied—and should 
be—by thrusting the arms straight in front 
of the body instead of to the sides, and also 
by thrusting them above the head. These 
variants have the advantage of bringing 
the upper arm into greater play, ag it can- 
not in these be held at right angles to the 
body, as in the first form, 
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Tf desired, the exercise may be done 
with light dumbbells, preferably of the 
spring-grip type—the spring-grip offering 
resistance to the grip on the return move- 
ment, thus developing the striking muscles 
of the fingers. In this way, shoulder, arm, 
and hand muscles are developed simul- 
taneously. Some work, however, should 
be done without dumbbells of any kind, 
because of the value of extending the fin- 
gers, with the quickest possible movement 
from the clenched position as the arm is 
thrust forward or outward. This devel- 
ops the quick action of the lifting muscles, 
which determine the speed of finger work. 

Best results will be obtained if this ex- 
ercise be done at first vigorously, mak- 
ing all movements as rapidly as possible, 
and repeating a few times, and then 
slowly, allowing the muscles to unfold 
very gradually, without any opposing ten- 
‘sion, and to float, as it were, with a mini- 
mum of effort. Slow movements of all 
types are the finest possible means of de- 
veloping nerve control; and these move- 
ments, slow as they ate, must be contin- 
uous. They must never be allowed to 
jerk, At first, it is extremely probable 
that they will jerk, in spite of all effort 
to prevent it; but constant practice will 
make even the slowest movement con- 
tinuous. 

Exercise II 

HE TYPE of hand which especially 

needs this exercise is weak at the 
“bridge,” or third knuckle joints. This 
hand is usually, though not always, thin 
and flabby. Whatever its size and shape, 
the infallible indication of the need of 
building is the bridge which sinks in, all 
the way across the hand, as shown in Fig- 
ure 5. Compare this bridge with that 
shown in Figures 1, 2 and 3. In Figure 


3, note carefully the high position of the 
bridge at the fifth finger, and also the 
high wrist knuckle, and consider these 
points again, when reading the description 
of the principles which determine hand po- 
sitions. 


Figure 1 
Apex of curve at bridge. 


Figure 2 
Apex of curve at wrist, 
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fie 


Fignre 3 


Note position of fifth knuckle at bridge 
and of wrist knuckle. 


Figure 4 
Elbow crammed outwards, wrist in con- 


cave curve. 
ws ; 


x 


Figure 5 
Bridge concave, and tipped to the side. 


Figure 6 
Thumb off keyboard, and nail-joint 
concave. 


Note the potential strength of the posi- 
tion in Figure 3, as compared with that of 
Figures 5 and 6. 


Kaleidoscopic Tempi 
By E. A. Barrell 


One of the characteristic features of 
most of our modern music is the frequent, 
surprising, and sometimes shocking chang- 
ing of the time-signature within a single 
movement; and indeed a composition 
which employs but the one signature for 
its entirety is beginning to cause us to 
knit our twentieth-century brows in ab- 
solute and unfeigned wonderment. Of 
course Beethoven could write a work like 
his Sonata quasi una Fantasia (Op. 27, 
No. 2), for example—or Wagner the In- 
troduction to “Tristan’—and not change 
the time once. But with Messrs. Strav- 
insky, Scott, Schoenberg, and other and 
more muddled “moderns,” things are dif- 
ferent. 

Tt is undeniably true that the modern 
musical idiom is quite unlike anything in 
the past; and so, perhaps, a swiftly chang- 
ing sequence of time-signatures 15 a real 
necessity. We are not prepared to decide 
as to that; but since the basic rhythm of 
fife and of the entire universe 1s absolutely 
unvarying and steady, we wonder greatly 

hether a music of temporal instability— 
He oceeding in its course about like a too 
2 thusiastic imbiber of ucstionse eer 
shine—can ever be sufficient and satisfying 


tor the ear. 
There are P 
ferent tendencie 


perceptible two widely dif- 
5 in this matter. There 

-aetice of very occasionally 
+. first, the practice © aye 
e er hke a single measure of a different 
EST, aid this often lends variety. and 
es naturally to follow. And then, sec- 
seems © 


ondly, there is the continual and never- 
ending use of a new time in nearly every 
other measure, which is such a common 
occurence in the work of our so-called 
“expressionists.” 

As an example of the first tendency, 
I have before me a copy of a little three- 
page song, “Nevicata” (The Snow-flurry), 
by one of the greatest of the modern 
Italians, Ottorino Respighi. This song is 
in two-four rhythm; but, on pages one 
and three, single measures of three-four 
have been introduced, and with fine effect. 
Of course Robert Schumann’s music ex- 
hibits this same sort of thing. -Then, on 
the other hand, Stravinsky, for instance— 
in nearly everything he has written—has 
dished his music up as a perfect pot-pourri 
of 2/4, 9/7, 3/8, 5/4, 11/9, and other 
curious metres. 

In “Syncopating Saxophones” by Alfred 
Frankenstein (buy it and read it, by all 
means, if you are out for wit, speed and 
knowledge) the author writes as follows 
of Stravinsky : 

“And just as the conventional cadences 
of verse were not for Whitman, so the 
conventional rhythms of the older music 
were not for Stravinsky. So he changes 
his time-signatures constantly, sometimes 
ia every bar [measure]. The first move- 
ment of ‘one of his pieces for unaccom- 
panied clarinet is thirty measures long and 
has twenty-two time-signatures. The sec- 
ond movement is written without time; 
it is in the nature of a cadenza. The third 
movement, sixty-one bars long, has forty- 
six time-signatures.” 

To the author of this article (who is 
possibly just a trifle old-fashioned in his 
ideas) such a practice as this seems stark 
madness. And yet, who knows but what 
there is a sufficient and worthy method 
in it after all? 


Cyril Scott 
By G. R. Bett 


From a recent book on Cyril Scott by 
A. Eaglefield Hull, we learn that this 
most interesting member of the younger 
group of British composers “is of medium 
height and of a spareness bordering on the 
fragile. His head is small—some think 
this is a never-failing sign of a spiritual 
man; his face contains at times the benign 
sadness of enlightened middle-age; at 
others, it is radiant with youth, and some- 
times is even lit with what can only be 
called ‘impishness.’ The features are finely 
cut and (helped by his habit of always 
wearing:a stock tie) suggest a Georgian 
type, though he is clean-shaven and does 
not allow himself that affected revival of 
the, side-whiskers. His hands are small 
and beautifully shaped, apparently quite 
inadequate in size and strength to the pro- 
digious effect which they can produce on 
the keyboard. . .. His kindness and gen- 
erosity are unending and always accom- 
panied by the tact that comes from under- 
standing and sympathy. He has been 
called a poseur by a few acquaintances 
whose imagination cannot include the pos- 
sibility of an order of mind so different 
from their own. And yet never was man 
more utterly natural. His directness is 
sometimes disconcerting to those accus- 
tomed to a cotton-wool wrapping of con- 
yentionality in their views of men, music 
and things. Perhaps this inclination to 
regard him as a poscur also arises from 
his surroundings, for he chooses to live in 
what cannot he called other than a 
distinctly ecclesiastical atmosphere. Nor 
does he stop short at Gothic and ascetic 
furniture—enhanced by beautiful stained- 
glass windows designed by Burne-Jones 
and presented to him by a valued friend, 
but candidly avows his fondness for the 
smell of incense, which he is constantly 
burning. ‘I like the ecclesiastical atmo- 
sphere,’ he remarks, ‘because in it I feel 
as if I might be anywhere.” 


Habits That Refresh 


By Harold Mynning 


Ir was jokingly said that the pianist 
Moritz Rosenthal sometimes strikes a 
wrong note purposely to test the control 
of his fingers. It is, ‘indeed, beneficial 
at times, to do the opposite of what is 
correct or what we are accustomed to do. 
The momentary breaking of fixed habits 
is like letting a breath of the outdoors into 
a room that has had hardly any fresh air 
for months. Habits are our servants but 
we should cast them off now and again 
lest we become theirs. 

In keeping with this line of thought I 
accidentally discovered one day—most 
things are discovered by accident— a ver: 
useful exercise that not only serves d 
develop control to a marked degree but 
also breaks a habit that, while useful in 


The Musician Holds 


By C. Stafford 
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itself, is apt to become overworked. 

The exercise is to play over a_ series 
of three chords, the first very softly, 
the next very loudly and the last with a 
tone in between the two extremes; that 
1s, bp, ff, f. This is a fine excercise for 
rendering the hand flexible and makes for 
surety of attack. It is particularly difficult 
to play a medium-toned chord between 2 
very soft chord and a very loud one be- 
cause it is something that seldom actually 
occurs in music. But for this reason, 
if for no other, it is excellent for learn- 
ing to acquire control of all degrees and 
shades of tone color. It is the old, old 
story of purposely making a task difficult 


that the final performance may be the more 
easily mastered. 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY’S 


ARLY in the spring of 1910, S. Kous- 

sevitzky, the well-known conductor 

and famous soloist on the contra- 
bass, hired a steamer for a voyage down 
the Volga. His aim was to bring musical 
culture to the far provinces of Russia by 
giving symphonic concerts at the largest 
towns along this river. The passengers of 
the steamer were the members of the 
orchestra and several solo artists. One of 
them was Alexander Scriabin. Friends, 
too, had been invited to participate at this 
trip which had to last a whole month. I, 
too, had the chance of being a guest of 
Koussevitzky’s. 

A. Scriabin, a composer of the very 
modern contemporary music, was the most 
fascinating interlocutor of our company. 
T had daily opportunity of seeing him and 
deliberating with him on subjects of mu- 
tual interest. He listened with delight to 
the lovely songs of the birds and admired 
the beautiful shores where blossoms and 
green bushes gave the luxurious picture of 
a bright spring. What an impressive mind 
was that of Scriabin! While speaking, a 
divine light illuminated his face. 


At Ouglitch 


1 WAS in the evening that we reached 
the ancient town, Ouglitch, situated on 
the upper Volga. On approaching Oug- 
litch we saw from afar a row of white 
churches with their golden cupolas and 
crosses of ancient Byzantine style, all OVEE 
enveloped by the rosy beams of a sinking 
sun, 

At the end of the sixteenth century here 
lived the Tsarina, widow of Tsar John the 
Terrible, and her son Dmitri, heir of the 
throne of Russia, Since he was only seven 
years old, the Boyar Boris Godounoff, of 
Mongolian origin, was named ruler of the 
land till the heir’s majority. Boris Godou- 
noff, a man of immense ambition, wanting 
the Tsar’s power for himself and his line, 
delivered a secret order to kill the child 
Dmitri, This crime was fulfilled in Oug- 
litch and afterward gave poignant suffer- 
ings to Boris Godounoff by morbid re- 
Proaches of his conscience. Modeste Mous- 
Sorgsky took this event as subject for his 
Opera Boris Godounoff, remaining true to 
history. 

But let us return to the passengers who 
hastened to step out on the shore in order 
to overlook the historical relics. The pic- 
ture before us was splendid and the 
churches, cupolas and crosses were over- 
flown by a veil of a mystical tinge. A. 
Scriabin was walking by side with me. All 
at once a great emotion was reflected on 
his face. “O Religion! O Holy Faith!” 
laimed he, showing with a gesture of 
hand the radiant picture before him, 


A Musical Voyage Down the 
Volga 


By ELLEN VON TIDEBOHL 


[Ellen von Tidebohl is well known to Erupe readers through 


her many excellent contributions sent to us from Russia. 
of a memorable voyage down the Volga River. 


She tells 
The Volga (through 


the famous “Volga Boatman’s Song’) has become alinost as famous 


as the Blue Danube of Strauss. 


Serge Koussevitsky, the present 


conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and the originator of 
this notable musical excursion, is one of the most brilliant conductors 
of the world. The Story. of Boris Godounoff, as presented by the 
writer, is most interesting. The article is presented as received from 
the author, retaining the delightful flavor of an alien gifted in writing 
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which was like a celestial vision. “What a 
world of beauty and delight lies in the 
confidence and trust in God!” (His own 
words.) 


Royal Chambers 


ap aes HEAVY iron gates were opened 
and we entered the chambers where 
more than three hundred years ago had 


a= = 


lived the Tsarina-widow and her son 
Dmitri. It was dark; the guard gave us 
thin wax candles, as they are used at 
Orthodox church services. Strange was 
the aspect given to the gloomy rooms by 
the small lights in the hands of moving 
figures in a spot where was revived a long 
past time. All kinds of relics were spread 
on desks, toys of the child Dmitri and 


CHALIAPIN AS BORIS GODOUNOFF 


ALEXANDER SCRIABIN 


pictures on religious matters on the walls. 
In the middle. of the room was erected a 
kind of scaffold supporting an enormous 
bell. The legend tells that this bell began 
to ring alarm all by itself the very moment 
of the murder. By order of Boris Godou- 
noff this bell had been thrown from the 
tower and chastised by rods in presence of 
the revolted, indignant inhabitants, who 
were immediately expelled to Siberia. The 
bell was put on a car drawn by many 
horses and went the same way. Some 
years after, Tsar Michael, the first of the 
Romanoff Dynasty, ordered to return the 
banished people from Siberia, and the bell, 
too, which was established on the place we 
saw it. 


The “Bell Legend’”’ 


Fg esta people are superstitious, and 
from their point of view the bell be- 
came a holy thing. They believe that he 
who touches it acquires bliss for soul and 
body. One of our company gave a thump 
to the bell—a long, soft sound was heard 
going far away in the space. “Oh, how 
wonderful,” whispered Scriabin; “a divine 
voice of the past speaks to us of an eternal 
union of mankind. There is no space, no 
time in the gigantic work of the Universe! 
Everything rolls its own way to the in- 
finite!” (His own words.) We were 
scarcely breathing, fascinated by the won- 
derful sound and the words of A. Scriabin. 
The thin wax candles were extinguished ; 
we left the palace and returned to reality. 
Before us again was the beautiful sight and 
the waves of the Volga glittering in silver 
colors inframed by dark shores. A. Scri- 
abin began to speak with allurement about 
the symbols in art; it was felt that his soul 
was shivering under a new mental emotion, 

The deep impression of our stay in Oug- 
litch cannot be forgotten; but let us go 
further on the Volga to new shores and 
new aspirations. Each great town offered 
some interest. A. Scriabin performed his 
beautiful concerto piece and numerous en- 
cores with the greatest success. Since I 
had opportunity of hearing his perform- 
ances in close succession, I observed that 
each time he gave another tint to his ren- 
dering according to his emotion. Before 
stepping on the concert stage Seriabin was 
exceedingly nervous, but as soon as he 
began to play his excitement seemed to be 
over and his performance became won- 
derful. 

The last town we reached was Astrakhan, 
at the mouth of the Volga, where Europe 
and Asia, meeting together, dispute their 
superiority one to another. Then began our 
return home, and again before us the beau- 
ties of nature which already had delighted 
our sight. “It is really a magnificent 
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voyage,” said A. Scriabin, “but I confess 
that I am tired of doing nothing! I am 
longing for my ‘home, where I can entirely 
give myself up to my work.” He did not 
say- “to compose,” because of his great 
modesty. We returned to Moscow with 
unforgetable reminiscences, the dearest of 
which are those connected with A. Scri- 
abin, the more- precious since he has 
passed on. 


Self-Test Questions of Miss Von Tidebohl’s 
Article 


A. What 
Ouglitch? 

2. With what royal tragedy was it con- 
nected? 

3, What incident would indicate Scria- 
bin's deep religious feeling? ; 

4, What superstition was associated with 
the great bell of Ouglitch, and what gave 
rise to its origin? 

5. What incident would suggest the mod- 
esty of Scriabin? 


was the physical aspect of 


Scales by Tetrachords 


By H. C. Higgins 


In reacuine scales with an increasing 
number of flats and sharps, it has proved 
very satisfactory to have pupils work the 
scales out by the use of tetrachords. In- 
stead of saying, for instance, “In the scale 
of A flat you must flat B, E, A and D,” 
without giving any reason but that that is 
the right way to do it, we give the pupils 
to understand thoroughly just what a tetra- 
chord is, that every major scale has two 
perfect tetrachords and that a perfect tetra- 
chord is one in which the half-step comes 
between the third and fourth degrees. 

Then, in building the scale, starting on 
A flat, for example, we tell them: “From 
A flat to B flat is the first step of our first 
tetrachord; from B flat to C is the second 
step. Next we must have a half-step, so 
it must be D flat.” So we explain all the 
way through that we have to raise and 
lower because we must have whole steps 
or half-steps. The pupils, once they know 
why, become fascinated with the idea. 


Is Liszt Found Mistaken? 


By Mary M. Pleasants 


In rereading through the complete works 
of my favorite composer, Frederic Chopin 
—an annual feast to me—I naturally re- 
member sore movements as well as har- 
monies and ,melodies of his wonderful ge- 
nius. While rereading excerpts from 
Liszt's memoirs of Chopin I was struck 
with the following quotation : 

“Through the feeling that flows forth in 
all his works they have spread and be- 
come much doved in large circles; and this 
feeling is in the highest degree romantic, 
individual, peculiar and yet related not 
only to that people, which has to thank him 
for one more celebrity, but also to all 
hearts that were ever touched by the mis- 
ery of exile and by the sentiment of love. 
Meanwhile, Chopin was not always con- 
tented with those frames within which he 
sketched his happily-chosen figures ; he 
would also” bring his thoughts into the 
limits of the classical form. He has writ- 
ten two fine concertos and three fine son- 
atas, but it is not difficult to. discern in 
these productions rather the will, the pur- 
pose, than the inspiration. This last with 
him was capricious, arbitrary, fantastical, 
pound to no reflection. He had to give it 
free play and he did violence to his genius, 
5 one thinks, as often as he thought to 
ahain it to traditional rule. : ik 

“Chopin could not imprison the w He 
3 ver sharply defined outlines, which 
ee is tog their highest charm, with- 

18 i. eri 
ae stiff, angular framework of a precise 


pattern. 


thought. 


ing.” 


All of this quotation from Liszt ex- 
presses far better than I can my enthusi- 
But on 
consulting the Second Concerto, I find 
that the slow movement referred to is not 
an adagio, but a larghetto in the key of Ab 
major. Also I find, by consulting the First 


astic estimate of Chopin’s genius. 


Concerto, that the corresponding move- 
ment of it is also a larghetto in E major. 
Hence, I ask the question, “Is Liszt found 
mistaken ?” 


Things to Do 


By George W. Weaver 


We cer too much of the negative 
“don't.” Let us have some “do” for a 
change. Most pupils progress better if 
they are told what they can or should do 
and get tired of continual prohibitive 
“don'ts.” To draw attention to things to 
be done is better psychology than the 
eternal dwelling on faults to be avoided. 
Here, then, are a few points to observe on 
the positive side: 

DO— 

1. See from the very first that each 
finger strikes the correct note. 

2, Require your eyes to note the time 
and key signatures. 

3. Train your mind to remember what 
the ‘eyes have ‘seen. 

4, Work consciously for accuracy (speed 
increases of itself). 

5. Demand prompt obedience on the 
part of the fingers to what the eyes see. 

6. Observe phrasing and touch while 
still going slowly. 

7. Listen for the voices or harmonies 
while you are playing. If you cannot 
hear what the composer has to say, you 
cannot expect an audience to hear it. 

8. Try to recognize the chords as you 
play them, Your technic teaches" you the 
chords and inversion: apply this knowl- 
edge. 

9, Bear in mind that rhythm is the life- 
pulse of music and try to find the rhythm 
(not merely the accents). 

10. Listen with both ears to what your 
teacher has to tell you. If you listen with 
only one ear the comments are likely to 
pass right through it and out the other. 


First Things First 


By May Hamilton Helm 


“Pimst things first,” answered a woman 
when asked how she managed to “keep up 
her music? while also doing her house- 
work. It was with her largely a question 
of values. 

It seemed folly to develop a talent and 
then, through disuse, let it slip away. 
Therefore she practiced every morning, 
letting less important duties wait. There 
is generally time to do what one really 
wants to do. 


“The time will come when singers will 
be relegated to the orchestra and their 
instruments. 
Something more than opera will come out 
of the movement; the possibilities are end- 


voices used as orchestral 


less.” 
—Eucene Goossens, 


Nevertheless, these efforts are 
decidedly distinguished by a rare nobility 
of style and contain passages of high inter- 
est and motives of surprising grandeur of 
We may mention for example, 
the adagio of the second Concerto to which 
he was particularly partial, and which he 
was very fond of playing. The embellish- 
ments in this movement belong to the finest 
manner of the composer, and the leading 
thought is kept up with wonderful breadth. 
The entire movement is ideally perfect, and 
the expression of the feeling now bright 
and gleaming, now touching and penetrat- 


Our Heritage—The Indian 


By Frederick Cardin 


HE INDIAN will always be remem- 
bered as the child of “the Great 


: Out-Doors.” Consequently, 
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THE ETUDE 


tion between the primitive and the modern 
music, the only musical instrument devel- 
oped by the Indian. : 
The Indian flute was used for serenading 
and courting ; especially when a brave from 
one tribe loved a maiden from another tribe. 
The young brave always composed his own 
love song by which, from the distance, he 
i be recognized by his sweetheart, 
Savane out in Oklahoma, it is not an 
coer ine on balmy spring nights to 
deer rapahoe flutes in the vicinity of 
irls’ School on the Comanche Reser- 


ee The flutes are usually made of 
os tT and have a beautiful tone, quite entic- 
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A NEW DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Conducted Monthly 
By GEORGE L. LINDSAY, Director of Music, Philadelphia Public Schools 


Combined Course in Music History, Appreciation and Harmony 


HERE ARE many reasons why 

a variety of music electives can- 

not be given in the smaller high- 
schools, A small number of pupils may, 
indeed, elect various courses, such as 
Theory and Practice, Harmony, Music 
Appreciation, Vocal Ensemble, Instru- 
mental Ensemble, History of Music, and 
Applied Music Study of the piano, or- 
gan, voice and instruments of the orches- 
tra and band. But, while the sum total of 
the number of pupils electing all of these 
courses would compare very favorably 
with other popular electives, still the cost 
of providing enough teachers to carry on 
a full program of music electives would 
be prohibitive. 

The problem must be solved by com- 
Dining certain allied courses, such as ele- 
mentary theory and practice, harmony, 
music appreciation and history, into one 
elective or constant course in music. The 
course should be given on a basis of four 
or five periods a week and extend over a 
period of two terms, or one school year. 
It must, of course, carry full credit to- 
ward high school graduation. Enough 
pupils should elect this special course in 
music each term to enable the teacher to 
carry two classes at the same time, namely, 
music one, which would contain pupils 
taking the course for the first time, and 
music two, which would contain pupils 
who have finished the first term of the 
course, 


Regular Courses F 
HE GIVING of cultural courses in 
music on an elective basis should not 
interfere with the regular work in music. 
In the high school all of the pupils should 
be required to take chorus at least once 
a week, for credit on a laboratory basis ; 
that is, one-half point of credit for each 
semester’s work, The general practice 1s 
to require at least one year of chorus 
work and to offer, in addition, an elective 
in chorus work for those especially in- 
terested. This is important in order to 
secure graduation credit for pupils who 
are attracted by glee club and operetta 
Projects, 

The school orchestra is the other regu- 
lar music course which cannot be over- 
looked, An elective course in orchestra 
or instrumental ensemble must be given 
for credit. The high school chorus and 
orchestra classes should meet four periods 
a week and receive laboratory credit. The 
carrying on of credit for applied music 
study may be handled by the school music 
teacher in co-operation with local private 
teachers. A summing-up of the minimum 
number of courses in the order of im- 
portance which a single music teacher in 
the high school should give, may appear as 
follows: 

(1) Regular 
pupils ; 

(2) Elective chorus, open to all pupils 
qualified ; 

(3) Elective orchestra (or band), open 
to all pupils qualified; 


chorus work for all 


(4) Special cultural course, open to 
all pupils; 
(5) Credit for applied music study, 


open to all pupils taking regular elective 
courses in music, 


Planning the Cultural Course 

PRs CULTURAL elective course may 

be considered from two points of 
view. Music appreciation, history and 
biography fall under one heading, and 
elementary theory and practice and har- 
mony fall under another. If the course 
is to be given on a four-period-a-week 
basis, then two periods should be devoted 
to history and appreciation, say, the first 
and third periods, and the other two peri- 
ods, the second and fourth, to theoretical 
work. If five periods are permitted, three 
of them should be devoted to history and 
appreciation and two to theory. This 
really splits the special music course into 
two courses. However, by doing so, this 
provides for the admittance of many pu- 
pils who cannot find a place in their indi- 
vidual rosters for the full course and, in 
addition, enables those who are neither 
interested nor prepared to take work in 
theory, to take the history and apprecia- 
tion course, 


Material for the Course in History 
and Appreciation 

N PLANNING the special course we 

must realize that little can be done 
without placing texts in the hands of the 
pupils, in order that assignments may be 
given regularly for home study. A ref- 
erence library of works on music, such 
as Grove’s “Dictionary of Music,” Balt- 
zell’s “History of Music,” and many other 
works on music history and biography 
should be available for the use of the pu- 
pils. There is nothing finer for use in 
a course of this kind than a work which 
covers the field of history of music and ap- 
preciation in a novel and interesting way, 
This may be said of the “Standard His- 
tory of Music,” by Dr. James Francis 
Cooke. This could be used as a basic 
text and placed in the hands of the pupils. 
The book is well outlined in short chapter 
form, with ten test questions given at the 
end of each chapter. The interesting supple- 
ment of records will furnish ample ma- 
terial for illustration of the historical 
background developed through study of 
the text. The use of thesg records for 
listening lessons will furnish material for 
a correlated course in music appreciation. 

There is no course more fascinating for 
the average boy or girl than a course of 
this kind in music history, and in the ap- 
preciation of the literature of music, 
chronologically presented. This course 
could be continued or supplemented by 
another work by the same author, namely, 
“Music Masters Old and New.” A music 
club could be organized to present pro- 
grams and a study of the lives and works 
of the great musicians mentioned in this 
text. 


Material for Theoretical Work 

HE FACT that a text is needed for 
= history and appreciation holds true 
also of work offered in elementary theory 
and harmony. A good text covering the 
elementary field in theory is the “Harmony 
Book for Beginners,” by Preston Ware 
Orem. “This work aims to present in a 
plain and practical manner the ground- 
work of harmony, giving sufficient ma- 
terial for the work of the first year and 


affording a thorough preparation for more 
advanced study, according to any of the 
standard methods.” 

Music note books or music paper should 
be provided for working out the material 
assigned. Written work should not be 
copied down in final form in the pages of 
the text until passed on by the teacher. A 
staff-lined blackboard should be used and 
a piano or, better still, a reed organ should 
be available. The use of an organ will 
enable the pupils to hear the sustained 
tones of a chord and, furthermore, to hear 
chord connection and the leading of 
voices, The use of cardboard keyboards 
will enable the pupils to visualize the 
chord sets or positions and to build up a 
background for the study of keyboard 
harmony. 


Methods for History and Appreciation 

HAVE BEEN requested to outline a 

combined course in musical history, 
appreciation and harmony from month to 
month, covering ten months in all. This 
will include the use of the texts named. 
Let us consider, first, the method of teach- 
ing history and appreciation as correlated 
subjects, and later take up the method of 
presenting elementary theory and har- 
mony. The “Standard History of Music” 
reads like a story book and could be read 
aloud, topic by topic, by individual pupils, 
After a topic has been covered, the teaches, 
should question the class and get a reac- 
tion of the understanding of the pupils. 
After this has been done the teacher 
should present a record which illustrates 
the point or points under discussion, and 
once again the reaction should be ex- 
pressed by the pupils. Occasionally the 
process should be reversed. 

A home assignment of a chapter or 
certain pages should be made. Also, the 
teacher, without preliminary discussion, 
should present illustrative material by 
means of a record or by playing himself. 
Individual pupils should be asked to iden- 
tify the kind of music presented or to ex- 
plain the connection of the musical illus- 
tration with the home assignment. Still 
another interesting but more difficult way 
is the presentation of the record or illus- 
tration first without even preliminary 
home study. The pupils are asked to give 
their frank reaction and the teacher, by 
clever questioning, proceeds to unfold the 
characteristics of the music which apply 
to the topic suggested for study. 

Whatever method or methods may be 
used, it is important to use the “ten test 
questions” given at the end of each chap- 
ter for review. Not only should the con- 
tent of the text be considered in the re- 
view, but also the musical illustrations 
should be used for a test of musical dis- 
crimination and memory. Good use should 
be made of the supplementary booklet, ‘is- 
sued to accompany the history. The list 
of records prepared for use with each 
chapter is explained by program notes, 
and these notes are of great interest to 
the pupils. The names of the composi- 
tions may be learned and thus a knowl- 
edge of the literature of music gained. 


building can be presented. 


Methods for Elementary Theory 

HE INTRODUCTION of elemen- 

tary theory to pupils of high school 
age is not a difficult task. A certain vo- 
cabulary of tke material of music must 
be learned before actual work in scale 
All of the 
scales, sharp and flat, must be given and 
the near relation of scales or keys ex- 
plained in the order of the circle of fifths. 
Out of this building and ‘writing comes the 
construction of the signatures. All of this 
work must first be heard, then sung, ana- 
lyzed, spelled and written. The piano key- 
board should be constantly in use and the 
pupils should be called on to play the 
various scales studied. All of this work 
leads to the study of intervals. 

If a strong foundation in scale build- 
ing has been laid, the study of intervals 
will not be difficult, nor a matter of math- 
ematical calculation, as each degree of the 
major scale of any given tone lies in fixed 
relation to the tonic, and as these inter- 
vallic relations are cither major or per- 
fect. By lowering or raising these fixed 
intervals one-half step, following the rule 
that major becomes minor, and perfect, 
diminished, when lowered, or major be- 
cames augmented and perfect, augmented, 
when raised, and, in addition, that minor 
intervals become diminished when low- 
ered one-half step, we have the whole 
story about intervals. The building of 
triads is a simple matter and is generally 
considered a part of elementary theory. 


Methods for Harmony 

HE ACTUAL study of harmony be- 

gins with the building of chords in 
four parts. A study of the various sets 
or positions of the chords, with regard 
to the position of the soprano, leads to a 
background for a study of the chord succes- 
sion, Right at this point we can begin 
the harmonization of melody fragments, 
such as bugle calls. Original melodies 
should be called for as soon as the har- 
monization of given melodies is intro- 
duced. Common chords in succession 
should be presented by adding dominant 
harmonies to tonic and, later, by adding 
sub-dominant harmonies to tonic. Com- 
binations can be made of all three, and 
gradually all of the chord material built 
on the various degrees of the major scale, 
with the exception of the seventh or lead- 
ing tone, may be introduced. Progress 
should not be made too rapidly in using 
new and different chord combinations or 
confusion will result. The study of har- 
mony can be made intensely interesting 
by presenting the subject from several an- 
gles. Discrimination in taste must be 
aroused if the art value of the subject is 
to be considered. 


Some Aspects of Presenting Harmony 
ET US consider several ways of ap- 
proaching the study of harmony in 
order to build an all-round musical de- 
velopment of the class. One of the popu- 
lar slogans of education is “the thing be- 
fore the sign.” In theory study this means 
hearing and doing first and analyzing and 
writing later. A simple bit of chord suc- 

(Continued on page 947) 
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DEPARTMENT OF ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS 


Learning to Read an Orchestral Score 


The Following Excerpt is from Mr. Montagu-Nathan’s Interesting Book, “The Orchestra and How to Li 
isten to It”? 


The Score 

HE SCORE serves several pur- 
| poses. In the old days, before the 
era of the conduttor, when the 
first violinist was really the leader of the 
orchestra, and, when occasion demanded, 
would conduct his colleagues through any 
passage in which a modification in tempo 
occurred, by beating time with his bow, 
the score, compiled by the composer, was 
simply a record of the music in its or- 
chestral version, and, once the separate 
parts had been copied from it, was only 
required in ah emergency. With the ad- 
vent of the conductor, however, it became 
customary to print and publish the score, 
and, in more recent times, the listener has 
been indulged with the provision of a 
means of studying and following the music 
from a miniature or pocket reproduction. 
Modern scores of works in which the in- 
strumental body is very large are repro- 
duced by photography—a comparatively in- 

expensive process. 

The score, at a first glance, seems a 
simple affair enough, but at a second the 
student will see that as some of the in- 
struments play, or rather sound, notes dif- 
ferent from those written, score-reading, 
following, and especially playing, cannot 
be successfully undertaken without spe- 
cial_ knowledge, and, after that has been 
acquired, some practice. 

This difficulty is caused by the principle 
of transposition, on which certain instru- 
ments are played and written for. 

An examination of a score-page will dis- 
close that, while in the strings the key- 
signature is that of the key in which we 
know the piece to be, some of the wind- 
instruments have other key-signatures. 
If we were to reproduce on the piano the 
notes we find in the score, the chord 
chosen would not have the sound we had 
heard when the piece was performed on 
the orchestra. There is a story told of 
Dyorak, that when a youth, he arranged 
some music for a band, and being in ig- 
norance of the necessity of transposing, 
wrote a trumpet part in the key of the 
piece; as this occasion was intended to be 
something in the nature of a demonstra- 
tion of his musical prowess before the 
parents to whom he had recently returned 
from school, one can well imagine his dis- 
may at this revelation of the dangers aris- 
ing out of insufficient knowledge! 


Why Transposing Instruments 
HE REASON for the variations of 
key-signature in a score is easily 
comprehended once the principles of 
sound-production are understood. 

The reader will remember that the prin- 
ciples in accordance with which the wind 
instrument produces its sound are founded 
upon the natural harmonic system, which 
is, that when the air in a tube is set in 
motion, the vibration of the air column 
takes place in segments and that the divi- 
sion of these segments results in the pro- 
duction of partial tones. The incident of 
this system is perhaps best explained by a 
kind of comparative instrumental anatomy. 
If we turn to the clarinet. which is a 
osing instrument, we find that it is 


transp key, and that a change 


built in a certain 
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of note is affected by an alteration of the 
length of the air-column—an effect pro- 
duced by opening up holes in the side of 
the instrument—the higher octaves being 
secured by graded over-blowing, which 
brings into play a different fundamental, 
and, consequently, a different set of par- 
tials. It will be remembered that owing 
to the “break” in the clarinet compass— 
the section in which the instrument is 
tonally unsatisfactory—it has been found 
expedient to employ instruments of dif- 
ferent calibre, so that the notes which in 
a clarinet of one pitch would be unsat- 
isfactory are played on another on which 
these particular notes do not occur in the 
“break,” but in another section of its 
compass, being therefore satisfactory. 

Transferring our attention to the horns, 
we discover that these instruments are 
likewise built in a certain key, and that 
if played in this normal key they produce 
their series of partials by variation of lip- 
tension; further, that the whole series is 
altered by the use of a valve which length- 
ens the tube, so that when a note not to be 
found in the natural series is required, 
it is secured by changing the calibre of 
the instrument, and, in consequence, its 
partials, 


A Comparison 
IN IF WE CONSIDER the violin, 
and imagine that the player is only 
allowed the harmonic or partial notes of 
one string, we shall at once perceive that 
his left hand will often be obliged to 


make wide leaps from one spot to another | 


in order to produce a scale selected from 
his partial notes; or, if we use the piano 
for our comparison, we are under the 
necessity of imagining that all notes save 
the harmonic series have been eliminated 
from the keyboard and that the player, if 
he wish to play a scale, must pick out the 
partials, not in their order of occurrence 
on the keyboard, but in another. More- 
pver, unless he contrive, he will obtain 
only a limited number of notes, either on 
the violin or the piano of our hypothesis. 
What the wind-instrumentalist contrives is 
in reality the equivalent of what the vio- 
linist. would be obliged to do in such a 
situation; he would alter his string, when- 
ever he required a note not in the natural 
series, by screwing it either up or down, 
thus changing the pitch and throwing open 
a new set of partials; the pianist would 
probably depend on an equivalent device 
by which he would lower or raise by 
means of a mechanical process easily 
manipulated. 

In instruments such as the clarinet, 
which has a cylindrical bore, the fingering 
is more difficult, owing partly to the ab- 
sence of even-numbered partials, It is 
necessary, therefore, to keep the fingering 
as nearly as possible uniform, and, when 
the orchestra has to play in a key which 
is difficult for the clarinet, to arrange that 
the latter shall finger in the easiest pos- 
sible key. 

If, then, the clarinettist is using, say, his 
B flat instrument, he will in any case be 
sounding notes a whole tone below the 
notes written in his part and in the score, 
and, in addition, the composer writes for 
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the instrument in the key which will make 
the clarinet Part as easy as is possible in 
the circumstances. 


Making It Easy 
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Questions Auswered Department. 


The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


Professor of Pianoforte Playing at Wellesley College 


“This department is designed to help the. teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,” ‘‘What to Teach,’? etc., and not 
technical problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical 
Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


Metronome Speed 


I am at the age of twenty-eight, 
working hard to become a pia A 
Technic bothers me, and I am n 
ous when I play a quick piece in 
public. My teacher insists on my 
getting my pieces up to metronome 
markings, but I feel so stiff when 
the metronome is ticking fast! Is 
it necessary to get music up to these 
markings? I use the metronome a 
good deal, but am afraid it is keep- 
ing me back in n work. 

I love to expr myself in my 
music, and always have in mind 
a picture of the music that I am 
playing. Should I be discouraged 
because I cannot play fast enough? 
I have the spirit for work and never 
blame anyone else but myself if I 
do not get along. Memory work is 
easy for me. G. Cc. 


A metronome should be used only when 
it is a real help; otherwise it should be 
kept on the shelf. In. his book The Prin- 
ciples of Expression in Pianoforte Play- 
ing, Christiani says: 

“Technic should not seek to shine by it- 
self, and least of all give the impression 
of being the performer’s strongest point. 
It is not so much a question of playing a 
great many notes with great velocity in a 
given degree of strength, as of playing 
every note clearly and in the spirit of the 
composition.” 

So if you have acquired the proper 
rhythmic proportion in a given piece, for- 
get about the metronome markings which 
are generally arbitrary and altogether too 
fast for the student; and concentrate on 
the interpretation of the musical thought— 
which mere rapidity is apt to obscure 
rather than illuminate. Certainly we would 
not judge the ability of a public speaker 
by the rapidity with which he talks! 

However, you should constantly endeavor 
to eliminate all stiffness from your playing, 
since such stiffness results in an inelastic 
touch and a rigid style. Pay special at- 
tention to relaxation of the wrist muscles 
which are the most frequent delinquents, 
and preface each day’s practice by sys- 
tematic exercises for loosening the wrists. 


Materials for Elementary Pupils 


1. What studies and pieces shall 
I give a bright boy of six after the 
completion of Bilbro’s st Melody 
Lessons? 

2. Do you think that Hanon's 
Heercises and Gurlitt's Studies could 
be abridged in teaching an adult 
beginner who can read music? 

3. Is a person of twenty-three 
too old to begin the study of the 
harp? Where can a harp be 
obtainable, also instruction? What 
are a harpist’s earning powers and 
mediums? A Young Teacher 


1. Try Beren’s Easy Studies without 
Octaves, Op. 70, Book 1. For pieces, I 
suggest Bachmann’s Cendrillon Walts, and 
Gurlitt’s March of the Tin Soldiers, Op. 
130. 

2. These exercises and studies are ex- 
cellent, Gurlitt’s School of Velocity for 
Beginners, Op. 141, would probably suit 
the case. A teacher of discretion will 
always adapt studies to a pupil’s needs and 
not slavishly follow the order in which 
they appear. Fit the studies to the pupil 
and not the pupil to the studies. 

3. As I am not a harpist I cannot an- 
swer these questions in detail. The age 
of twenty-three, however, should tlot be 
too old to start on any instrument, es- 
aecially if one has some previous musical 
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knowledge. Also, the harp is increasingly 
in demand for both solo and orchestral 
work. 


Memorizing 


1. What is the best method of 
memorizing in the higher grades? 
Is it better to study the picce 
thoroughly and play it well before 
beginning to memorize or to begin 
memorizing with the study of the 
piece? 

2. Is Liszt's bravura waltz called 
the “Mephisto Waltz” from Lenau’s 
Faust? Is it not considered 
tremely difficult ? M. M. M. 


1. Yes, it is much better to study a piece 
well from the note and to submit -it to 
the teacher's criticism before attempting 
to play it from memory, since corrections 
and suggestions are more effective if the 
pupil is still dependent upon the printed 
page. 

In the Round Table for August, 1923, 
I suggested a scheme for memorizing 
which I have found of advantage to both 
myself and my pupils, and which works 
equally well whatever the stage of _ad- 
vancement. In this system, one proceeds 
according to the following diagram: 


Each division: | | represents. one 
measure; and the note which follows it 
represents the first note of the next meas- 
ute. 

Begin with measure 1. Play it twice 
carefully with the notes. Then, looking at 
the fingers, play twice on top of the keys. 
Finally, play aloud twice from memory. 
Proceed likewise with measure 2, then wit! 
measures 1 and 2 in succession, then with 
measure 3, then with measures 2 and 3 
consecutively, and so on. 

The next day you may repeat the pro- 
cess, taking groups of two and four meas- 
ures instead of one and two measures; and 
the following day you may practice whole 
sections in a similar manner. In this pro- 
cess, each individual detail of notes and 
finger motions should be stamped indelibly 
on the mind, Having secured this men- 
tal mastery one may proceed to the “fin- 
ishing touches” of interpretation. 

2. The Mephisto Waltz, was, as- you 
suggest, inspired by the Faust of Nicolaus 
Lenau (pen name Nicolaus von Strelenau), 
a Hungarian poet who lived from 1802 to 
1850 and who was noted both for his short 
lyrics and for his longer poems, such as 
Savonarola and Faust. Yes, the waltz is 
a technical “stunt.” 


Applied concentration makes a musician, 
an artist, a poet, a philosopher. The degree 
of success a man achieves and the rank 
he attains in any calling depend more on 
this “applied concentration” than on the 
gift of genius or on accident—Bartholo- 
mew. 


Supplementary Exercises 


Is Hanon No. 1 to be used in 
connection with Presser’s Begin- 
ner’s Book or The Standard Course, 
Book 1? Do you recommend the use 
of Mason’s Touch and Technic with 
the Presser hook? 

Just what is meant by an “ae- 
credited teacher?” | M. Mech, 


The courses which you mention are in- 
tended to be self-sufficient although there 
could be no possible objection to supple- 
menting them by other longer exercises, 
such as those of Hanon. Mason’s Touch 
and Technic furnishes a- valuable back- 
ground for any course of music study. 

An accredited teacher is presumably one 
who has fulfilled the conditions imposed 
by a given institution or community. Since 
such conditions are only occasionally for- 
mulated and since they vary with each 
locality, the term is an extremely vague 
one. Many attempts have of late been 
made to require government certification 
of teachers, but, so far as I know, these 
have hitherto been unsuccessful. Will not 
members of the Round Table who have 
had experience in the matter give us some 
information ? 


Short Fingers 


My problem is that of the small, 
rigid hand and its limitation—how 
to manipulate or help the hand to 
develop and eventually be of a size 
adequate to meet the demands. The 
particular child_to whom I refer is 
pupils, a gifted child of 
of average size in every 
respect except in the smallness of 
her hands, 

A, former instructor of mine used 
to begin a lesson by strenuous ma- 
nipulation of the hands while going 
through an oral drill regarding 
scales, triads, and so forth. Person- 
ally, the reaction was not agreeable. 
It took me about five minutes to 
become conscious of my own hands. 
But she evidently considered it a 
short cut to “limbering up.” If I'm 
assured that it is for her good I 
shall manipulate this child’s hands. 
Needless to say I give her suitable 
stretching exercises at the keyboard, 
and she can now play a seventh with 
ease. She is studying the Har- 
monious Blacksmith, Teethoven's 
Moonlight Sonata, and so forth. As 
far as interpretation is concerned, 


she is quite able to take the latter 
piece. av. P. 


Your. problem is one about which I 
should not worry as it will probably solve 
itself with the child’s natural growth. 
Manipulation of the hand is all right pro- 
viding it be not overdone; but I should be 
wary of too many stretching exercises 
which are apt to strain or stiffen the mus- 
cles. A pupil of mine persisted in practic- 
ing octaves without my knowledge or con- 
sent until the consequent strain necessi- 
tated the care of a physician who forbade 
her touching the piano for several weeks, 

See that the hand develops normally in 
finger expertness, and that, above all, the 
wrist is kept relaxed. Then trust to time 
to do the rest. Meanwhile there is a 
plentiful amount of piano music that does 
not involve long stretches or that may 
easily be adapted to short fingers. Most 
of Cramer's studies come under this head, 
also pieces such as the sonatas of Haydn 
and Mozart, Bach’s preludes and fugues, 
Weber's Rondo Brillante, Op. 62, Cyril 
Scott's Danse Négre and some of Chopin’s 
nocturnes and waltzes, 


PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


Some of the greatest pianists have pos- 
sessed small hands. I recall the marvel- 
lous agility with which the late William 
Sherwcod used to scamper over the keys 
with his short fingers. I’m not sure but 
that undersized fingers are preferable to 
large, clumsy ones or those that are so 
long as to get in each other’s way! 


Psychology and Music Teaching 


I quote from a letter received from Mrs, 
C. C. Carson, of Peru, Indiana, in which 
she makes a strong plea for the study of 
psychology and the science of pedagogy 
by every piano teacher. Enumerating the 
benefits of such study, she says: 


If piano teachers knew about 
Thorndike’s laws of learning, about 
the laws of habit, how the mind of 
the student reacts to different stim- 
uli, how many would change their 
method of procedure? About nine- 
tenths of them, if they were open- 
minded enough to admit their er- 
rors! 

A little story told by my psychol- 
ogy profe r a number of yea ago 


to te the law of use and 
habit, has helped me to put many a 
heedless pupil on his feet. “A far- 


mer drove carelessly and crookedly 
over a muddy road. Tis wagon left 
deep ruts. Bvery time he went over 
that road his wagon followed the 
same ruts, cutting deeper and deeper 
continually. Just so in our mental 
process the oftener the nerve cur- 
rent passes over certain paths in the 
brain, the less becomes the resistance. 
Certain counections between situa- 
tion and response are made, and the 
paths are established. 

If we practice slowly and care- 
fully, think straight, see that our 
fingers respond to our thoughts—in 
short, make the track clear-cut the 
first time—each time it will be easier 
and easier to play the selection co: 
rectly. Of course, it would be v 
less to try to explain to young pupils 
about neural paths in’ the brain, 
about the nerve currents, and such, 
in technical terms, but high school 
pupils want to be shown, want to 
know why. The teacher who knows 
these things herself certainly knows 
better how to guide and train young 
minds in musie study just as she 
would be aided by such knowledge 
in the study of mathematics or lan- 
guage. 

I, for one, am in favor of setting 
certain standards of requirements 
for music teachers to raise the 
standards of our profession and to 
make us more useful in our work. 


For those who are interested to follow 
out Mrs. Carson’s suggestions, the follows 
ing books may be especially recommended 
as worthy of close study: 

Fisher: Psychology for Music Teachers, 

Thorndike: Principles of Teaching. 

Strayer and Norsworthy: How 
Teach, 


to 


“You don't have to know nothing about 
music to be a orchestra conductor,” said 
Jake Jones; “I oncet conducted the Phil. 
harmonic Orchestry. Sure I didt Con- 
ducted the whole gol-darned bunch of 
players from the hotel to the high sekool 
auditorium where they gave @ concert? 
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WAGNER AND BERLIOZ AS PRESS- 
AGENTS 

Tue part commerce plays in modern 
music comes in for review in Adolf Weiss- 
mann’s “Problems of Modern Music,” pro- 
yoking an interesting comparison of Ber- 
lioz and Wagner in bringing their work 
to popular attention. They “ranged them- 
selves the one for, the other against, the 
press,” says Weissmann. 

“They both knew the value of stage- 
managership to the artist in the nineteenth 
century. They both knew the far-reach- 
ing influence of the printed word in the 
modern world, and they were both born 
self-advertisers, Here, however, the re- 
semblance ended. Berlioz, whose love of 
sensation amounted to hysteria, wrote mu- 
sical articles sparkling with Gallic wit. 
Itvis true that as a creative artist he dis- 
liked the critic’s task which circumstances 
imposed upon him, but he made the most 
of the possibilities it offered, and was not 
above using deliberate untruth for his own 
advantage. The truth of his inspiration 
as a composer, however, mocked at the 
utilitarian devices and intrigues of his les- 
ser self; his work was always in advance 
of the comprehension of his fellow-coun- 
trymen, and he himself solitary among 
them. 

“Wagner, on the contrary, advertised 
himself, not through but in spite of the 
press. He could not adjust himself to 
the journalistic tempo, and his writings 
took the characteristic form of long- 
winded treatises. His keenness and per- 
sonal ambition were very great and he, 
like Berlioz, was not fastidious as to the 
means he employed; his propaganda was 
very persuasive, 

‘Berlioz and Wagner may be said to 
have been their own agents, but neither 
liked the task. It was forced upon them 
by the real necessity of getting perform- 
ance, without which a musical composi- 
tion remains unfulfilled. They had to 
speak through many mouths of the orches- 
tra and sought to inspire all its members, 
from the conductor downwards, with the 
spirit and meaning of their work.” 


A LEATHER DAGGER FOR 
MADAME! 


“I anways throw myself heart and soul 
into anything I may be doing,” confesses 
Marie Jeritza, the great dramatic soprano, 
in her book, “Sunlight and Song.” “Yet 
sometimes my enthusiasm is held respon- 
sible for accidents of which I am blame- 
less. More or less was printed anent an 
incident which occurred at my second per- 
formance of ‘Tosca.’ It was said that I 
flung myself so enthusiastically on the 
villain, Scarpia, who surely deserves to be 
stabbed to death—and was impersonated 
by my friend Scotti—that my dagger 
passed through his Empire coat, waistcoat 
and silk shirt, grazing the skin. Since 
then I am supposed to use a leather dag- 
ger for the stabbing scene. After all, so 
it was said, there was no reason why an 
artist, especially so fine an artist as Scotti, 
should be sacrificed because I sank my 
individuality so thoroughly in that of the 
heroine. ..+- 

“The truth of the matter is that it was 
all the fault of the dagger, or to be cor- 
the species of hunting-knife used. A 


rect, 
good stage knife should always have a 
blunt handle, so that when the artist, un- 


by the audience, makes the rapid turn 
hich reverses the knife, there 
f the victim being struck by 
the sharp point. The hunting-knife had— 
inappropriately —a horn handle, made 
a deer, but unfortunately 
-ynning to & point. Tt was the first time 
Ye i “nsed it, 1 picked it up hurriedly, 
1a ; 

nd for granted, and so the 

taking @ blunt end for gr » 8 


accident happened. 
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The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long asit is Instructive 


and Interesting 
Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


BEETHOVEN AND HIS MOTHER 


Bretuoven’s childhood was far from be- 
ing happy, on account of his inebriate 
father, but some happiness came to him 
at least through his mother. Paul Bek- 
ker, whose “Becthoven” has been recently 
translated from the German, tells us that 
“Throughout his life, Beethoven held his 
mother in hallowed memory and spoke of 
her always with the tenderest reverence, 
with a painfully acute sense, perhaps, of 
her unenviable life with his brutal father. 
She remained for him the chief of the 
very few happy associations of his child- 
hood’s home, Each year the feast of St. 
Mary Magdalene (her birthday and name- 
day) was kept with due solemnity. The 
music-stands were brought. from the 
Tucksaal and placed in the two sitting 
rooms overlooking the street, and a can- 
opy, embellished with flowers, leaves, and 


laurel, was put up in the r 
Segeiaae Louis’ BET & 
mn the eve of the day, M 
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By ten o'clock all was readiness; th oe 
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PURITANISM IN MUSIC 


In “The Well Tempered Musician,” 
Francis Toye, an English critic with a 
modern outlook, discourses interestingly on 
a form of Puritanism in music common 
to both sides of the Atlantic: 

“Tn endeavoring to demonstrate to an 
Anglo-Saxon audience,” he says, “that 
light music is not, sui generis, inferior to 
serious music, the writer is handicapped 
by a remarkable obstacle in the fact that, 
temperamentally, the Anglo-Saxons show 
a marked preference for light music, and 
that, for this very reason, they are loath 
to believe that it can possess merit equal 
to that of music which they find more diffi- 
cult to appreciate. One cannot have Puri- 
tan ancestry with impunity. Puritanism 
is always cropping up in all of us in the 
most unexpected guises, and one of the 
most marked characteristics of our artis- 
tic Puritanism is our distrust, if not our 
scorn, of what seems instinctively incon- 
genial. . . . + + 
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JEAN-BAPTISTE LULLY+REALTOR 


Lutty, the founder of French opera, 
also operated in real estate, according to 
Romaine Rolland, who thus describes him 
in “Some Musicians of Former Days :” 

“Like Gluck, Lully understood the all- 
powerfulness of money in modern society, 
and his head for business was the means 
of getting him a large fortune, His posts 
of Superintendent of Chamber Music and 
musie matter to the Royal family are es- 
timated to have brought him thirty thou- 
sand francs. His marriage, in 1662, with 
the daughter of the celebrated Lambert, 
music master of the court, brought him 
a dowry of twenty thousand francs. Be- 
sides this he had the receipts from the 
opera and exceptional honorariums from 
the king. 

“Ee conceived the idea of investing the 
greater part of his money in projects to 
make a new suburb on the Butte des Mou- 
ling. He did not consult a business man 
in the matter, but did all his own work, 
and, as Mr. Edmond Radet has shown, 
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GRETRY’S INVENTIVE MIND 
“« 
Ir I had to dance to music in prison I 
should choose a clarinet to play the tune,” 
— Grétry, the French composer, who 
believed the clarinet and bassoon were sad 
instruments, and the oboe rustic. Most 
ee were “sad” in his day, 
which, of course, wa 
s the day 
and Mozart. ; = ye ae 
“Lik 
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eee or flattery may be rendered.” 
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THE ETUDE 


T WAS in the fall of 1881 that I fol- 
lowed Franz Liszt from Weimar to 
Rome to continue my studies with him. 

His seventieth birthday had just been 
celebrated at the German Embassy in the 
Palaces Caffarelli and later a concert was 
given in his honor at Sala Dante where 
Sgambati played his A Major Piano Con- 
certo and Pinelli conducted his “Dante” 
Symphony. A few days later, Liszt, who 
lived at Hotel Aliberti that winter, gave 
to the few pupils gathered in Rome a 
lesson at which I happened to play his 
E Major Polonaise. Though forty-five years 
have elapsed since, it seems to me as if the 
lesson had taken place yesterday; and it 
gives me pleasure to write down for the 
Ervupe the master’s conception and changes 
of his work. 

The biography of Liszt is too well 
known to be reiterated here. His career 
was a most marvelous one: A pupil of 
Czerny (the man with the uncountable 
Erupes); kissed by Beethoven after a 
concert the lad gave in Vienna; refused 
by the Paris Conservatoire to enter as pupil; 
a few years later having all Europe at his 
feet; then settling down in Weimar to 
startle the musical world by publishing 
most revolutionary compositions; after 
that drawn to Rome by the Princess of 
Wittgenstein, he became there a priest 
after his love affairs had furnished the 
salons of Europe with most sensational 
talking-stuff. Again he returned to Weimar 
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to give the rest of his busy and most gen- 
erous life to his pupils and died solitary, 
like a gentle King Lear, but without a 
Cordelia, in Bayreuth amidst the Wagner 
Festivals, the 3lst of July 1886. 


A Popular Composition 

AMONG Liszt’s piano compositions the 
E Major Polonaise has become one of 
the most popular piano pieces. Before com- 
menting on it a few words may be said 

about the Polonaise in general. 
The Polonaise (in Italian Polacca), a 
Polish national dance, is rather a prom- 


Franz Liszt and His E Major Polonaise 


By the Eminent Pianist 


RICHARD BURMEISTER 


Famous Pupil of Franz Liszt 


enade than a dance, It did not originate 
from the numerous Polish folk dances or 
songs, but was first played and danced 
in 1574, at the court of Henry III of Anjou 
in Krakau, when the nobility defiled before 
him at his ascension to the throne. 

The Polonaise is always written in % 
time of moderate tempo and consists of 
two repetitions of 6, 8 or 10 measures. 
Characteristic is the very strong accent on 
the first beat of the measure, the rhythm of 


: e 
the accompaniment: aa ig f f ? and 
epee 
the ending on the third beat : ‘a f | el 


Later, when the polonaise was introduced 
into other countries and spread over all 
Europe, it underwent some enlargements 
and changes. A Trio, even two Trios, were 
added and a Coda attached to it. The 
Kosciusko-Polonaise (Auf zur Rache, ihr 
Brtider) is a famous example of the kind. 

The rhythm of the Polonaise (called 
“alla Polacca”) is used also in instru- 
mental and even in vocal pieces and operas 
(“Faust” by Spohr, “Eugen Onegin by 
Tschaikowski and the well-known “Dance 
of the Torches” by Meyerbeer, danced at 
many ceremonies of the former Prussian 
court). The most popular polonaises have 
been written for the piano, not as dance 
music, but as piano pieces. Beethoven 
began the set with his Polonaise op. 89. 
Weber followed with his Polacca brillante 
(arranged by Liszt for piano and orches- 
tra) and Chopin, the Pole, crowned it 
with his magnificent array of polonaises of 
which the one in A flat major has ever 
been the war horse on which pianists have 
attempted rides to glory, 


Liszt’s Two 

[BE TWO polonaises in E major and 

C minor written by Fr, Liszt are a set 
apart. Revolutionist as he was in breaking 
the traditional forms and inventing star- 
tlingly new harmonies, he interpolated into 
the strain of the E Major Polonaise also 
brilliant cadences and into the one in C 
minor even Hungarian rhythms and free 
improvisations. Our unforgotten James 
Huneker, in his book, “Franz Liszt,” wrote 
the following about them: “The two Pol- 
onaises recapture the heroic and sorrow- 
ing spirit of Sarmatia, The first in E is 
a perennial favorite; I always hear its mar- 
tial theme as a pattern reversed of the first 
theme in the A flat Polonaise of Chopin. 
But the second Liszt Polonaise in C Minor 
is the more poetic of the pair; possibly 
that is the reason why it is so seldom 
played.” 


The Broad-Minded Interpreter 

S TO the performance of his own 

original compositions Liszt was the 
most broad-minded man. As he himself 
had tussled all his life with the works 
of other composers, transcribing them for 
other instruments, changing, arranging and 
rearranging them in most various ways, he 
was also most liberal towards the changes 
the performers made with his works, Dur- 
ing his life time IT arranged his Galop Chro- 
matique and his Sonata in B minor for 
two pianos, and both works were performed 
at the lessons with his approbation. Later 
J arranged his Concerto Pathétique (orig- 
inally written for twe pianos), his Meshtsto- 


Waltz and his Fifth Hungarian Rhapsody, 
all for piano and orchestra. 

In the E major Polonaise which is pub- 
lished in this number of the “Etude,” 
I publish for the first time the changes 
which partly originated from Liszt him- 
self, and partly were proposed by his 
pupils and approved of by the master. 


Interpretation 

HE CHARACTER of the Polonaise 

is best defined by Liszt’s own in- 
scription: “Allegro pomposo con brio.” 
It begins with a short introduction the 
staccato notes of which are not to be 
played lightly but rather heavily, almost 
portamento. In the first three measures 
of the principal theme, 5-7, Liszt insisted 
on bringing out very distinctly the single 
sixteenth notes (those nof written in oc- 
taves), being an essential part of the theme. 
He called it a “Schlamperei” when in the 
third measure (7) the single sixteenths 
were drowned by the following octaves in 


pon, 
instead of city (tl ace 


In order to learn these passages correctly 
T advise to practice these sixteenths at first 
staccato. The “sempre marcatissimo” re- 
fers also to the accompaniment. In 11 the 
phrasing of the sixteenths of the first and 
third beat must have rather this effect: 


1 | ‘the same in 19 of the sixteenths 
dda 


o 
of the first and second beat. In 25 Liszt's 
remark “quasi trombi” speaks for itself. 
While Hans von Buelow, in his monumental 
Beethoven edition proposes to imitate or- 
chestral effects at the end of the Sonata 
Appassionata, it is doubtful whether Bee- 
thoven had them in his mind when writing 
those passages. Liszt, however, fully in- 
tended to produce orchestral imitations, 
in quite a number of his piano compositions. 
In order to bring out the “Trombi” effect 
in this second theme of the Polonaise one 
has to play it forte with rigid, stiff fingers 
and wrist, but the accompaniment messo 
forte with flexible touch. Measures 36-39 
are to be played like fanfares. 

The Cadenza, 43-48, was played by Liszt 
at the lessons with the additions in the left 
hand and the following slight changes. 


The Trio 

HE “TRIO” from 66 on_ begins 

fortissimo with a most pathetic theme. 
In playing it one may think of four French 
horns unisono (like the beginning of 
Tschaikowsky’s piano concerto in B flat 
minor). Use the middle finger only and 
stiffen it by placing the thumb under the 
first joint. In the accompaniment the 
prevailing rhythm of the polonaise is 
carried throughout, The correct use of 
the pedal results almost in this rhythm: 
Ten. e@. 


(of fy . Begin the repetition of 
% 


Ped. 

the theme in octaves, 78, more subdued in 
order to bring out the following big 
crescendo, In the “Recitativo,” from 90 on, 
play the horn motive in the right hand 
marcatissimo, the accompanying melodic 


this manner : 
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chords molto espressivo and the motive in 
91-92 like an oboe-solo. b 

In 108-111 be most careful, taking the 
pedal on the first bass notes which must not 
be struck staccato but must be held a 
moment before the jump to the next chord. 
In 113-16 glide over the keys in playing 


The Famous Villa d’ Este in Italy where Liszt 
resided when Mr. Burmeister studied with him 


the octaves. From 120-135, “full orchestra.” 
Ten. eee 


oO o. hs 
The shythm f vis here still 


more pronowaced. The following changes 
of the Cadenza originated from Liszt him- 
self. It is to be played like a free impro- 
visation, the double trills to be lengthened 
“ad libitum,” 


The Variations 

HE TEMPO of the first variation o1 

the principal theme, 150, is a little 
slower than the first tempo, about an 
Andante, The passages of the right hand 
are to be played not only elegantemente, 
but also equalemente while the left hand 
must keep up the rhythm piano, but most 
distinctly. The run in 154-55 must flow 
down like a thin, swift waterfall, The 
second variation, 166, is to be played still 
very lightly, but already more marcato. 
The different notation of the passage in 
169 and 177 is easier to play than the 
original. In 173 note that the last three 
notes of the left hand are to be played an 
octave higher. In all older editions this 
8va,... is left out. From 180 to 185 the 
staccatissimo of the right hand is modified 
to a light portamento. In 186 reappears the 
second theme of the Polonaise (imitating 
here two flutes) and it is to be played 
piano, but with a very sharp rhythm, 

In order to bring out distinctly the 
harmonic changes of 186-96, note the 
phrasing and pedal marks, also the “tenuio” 
of the left hand-chord on the third ‘beat. 
Keep 220-21 in strict time. In 222-24 do 
the accompanimento martellato with stiff 
fingers and wrist, while the theme takes up 
the tempo of the Trio, therefore go at once 
slower than the foregoing measures, In 
227-32 the theme is like trombones, but the 
accompaniment lighter, That the Coda 
from 236 on is not a satisfactory ending of 
the Polonaise is proven by the fact that 
most of the pianists make of it another 
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arrangement. See the editions by Carenno 


and Busoni. The arrangement of the end- 
ing in this edition follows pretty closely 
the original. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Burmeister’s 
Article 


1. What characteristics stand out prom- 
inently in Liszt's nature. 

2. What was the origin of the Polonaise? 

3. What peculiar rhythms give piquancy 
to the Polonaise? 

4. What developments has the Polonaise 
undergone, and by what masters? 

5. In what well-known works has the 
“Alla polacca” rhythm been effectively em- 
ployed? 

6. What was Lisst’s attitude toward in- 
terpreters of his works? 

7. What unusual effects did Liszt intro- 
duce into his compositions for the piano? 


Technical Development 


By Henry Durkee Price 


Incomptete knowledge of their physical 
equipment, and consequently a haphazard 
method of improving it, has been a con- 
tributing factor in holding many ambitious 
students of the piano from realizing their 
full development. 

The pupil should be brought to a reali- 
zation of the facts regarding his own in- 
dividual physical makeup. Then may he 
reap the greatest possible benefit from 
his practice. 

The presence of unequally developed fin- 
gers produces an uneven, inaccurate tech- 
nic, and these inequalities must be leveled 
out by increasing the muscular scope of 
action of the weak fingers while giving 
less attention to the stronger and more ef- 
ficient ones. 

Few pupils actually know which finger 
has the greater scope of action and which 
the lesser. And how are these facts to 
be sufficiently realized and brought home 
to the pupil, except by an actual measure- 
ment of his finger action? 

The vertical scope of action of each in- 
dividual finger may be measured in the 
following simple manner. Procure a foot 
rule and drill a hole about the size of a 
match on each quarter inch mark. Now 
place the hand in position on a table or 
other flat surface and stand the rule on 
end alongside the finger to be measured. 
While holding all the other fingers down, 
raise the finger to be measured until the 
tip of the nail just touches a match con- 
veniently inserted in one of the holes an 
inch or more above the table. Gradually 
increase this distance hy moving the match 
up one hole at a time until the maximum 
vertical movement for that particular fin- 
ger is reached and recorded. In a ma- 
jority of cases, the second finger will be 
found to be the most flexible, followed in 
order by the fifth, first, third and fourth. 
This would indicate the relative amount of 
practice each finger requires, to bring them 
all to a standard of action. 

Now lay the rule flat down on the table 
and hold the tip of the second finger 
against a match inserted near the left end 
of the rule while stretching the third fin- 
ger until it touches another match placed 
an inch or more to the right. This stretch 
may ‘be gradually increased by moving the 
match over one hole at a time until the 
horizontal maximum of stretch between 
any two fingers is reached and recorded. 

By practicing these exercises daily with 
all the fingers and making weekly records 
of the results, the pupil may be gratified 


to find his scope of muscular action in- 
creasing and the ligaments d 
finger joints becoming more pliant 
flexible. 
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Influence of Music at Home 


By Clyde Norwood 


LoncreLLow once said: “Show me the 
home where music dwells and I will show 
you a home that is happy, peaceful and 
contented.” He was not a musician him- 
self, but he was fully convinced that music 
would bring peace and contentment to any 
houschold. And, of course, he meant by 
this good music, 

In these days of unrest and lack of dis- 
cipline at home, can the influence of good 
music ever be measured? No, it is beyond 
all things precious! It can “chase dull 
care away,” help build character and bring 
cheer and joy. 

When the poet penned his wise sentence 
there were no “Broadway successes,” no 
records of the “latest hits,” and, above all, 
no jazz to disturb the serenity of the home. 
In those days the music that brought con- 
tentment was personal—coming from the 
heart, sung with the voice and played with 
the hand. Then it was that mother played 
the hymns on Sunday evenings, all the 
family gathered about the piano or melo- 
deon. Then it was that the eldest daughter 
of the family was given music lessons, and 
practiced every day, happy to have the 
privilege of studying. Her work in music 
was a joy and education for the whole 
family. 

So to-day, one member studying piano 
and practicing music daily will bring peace 
and contentment to the home, uplift the 
atmosphere, and cultivate a taste for what 
is good. Then the cheap, ugly and degen- 
erate music (so-called) will not be toler- 


ated. Deep in the human heart is the love 
of good music. Why not have, then, what 
is really desired? 

If, out of a family of six, one has the 
privilege of music study, it should be 
looked upon as an honor, a high calling 
not as a piece of drudgery to be shunted 
and neglected. The boy or girl who loses 
the chance, does not appreciate the gift 
will deeply regret it a little later. Many 
have honestly mourned the loss of the 
great opportunity that slipped out of their 
fingers and could never be grasped again 

Should the opportunity come in the ise 
of music lessons, may it be welcomed with 
all the heart! What are a few little ir 
conveniences, such as the practice Tee 
when playtime is calling, compared to tl : 
joy in the home when studying is qd i 
carefully ; the pleasure to parents a 
friends when proofs of industry eae 
shown; the happiness of attendin =a 
concert and knowing what it is all about? 

Boys, the music-study hour will a 
you out of mischief, and you will fee 
your stars, one day, that you had it Girl ; 
the lovely melodies of Bach Mozai t ae 
Beethoven are worth a house Rin 
more to you than the trashy Seri aa 
books you find time to read, For i rane 
you music is a wonderful character bel : 
Everybody is born with a love f ot oo 
is within you, waiting to be cul seated 
brought out. Be etedsand 

Then do your share to mal 
and life contented, 
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ke home happy 


Musical Memory Gems 


By Lucille Collins 


We att know the excellent effect of 
memory gems on the child’s mind in his 
school work. Why not, then, in the study 
of music? 

In the past few years many interesting 
little poems containing musical thoughts 
have been published in the Juntor Erupe 
Department. The writer has made these 


into a collection to use in connection with’ 


the younger pupils’ pj 
pupils’ plano les 
week all. pupils are given cea Every 
They love them and if the to learn. 
to forget they ahy 
vays look 
and say, “Can’t I goles 
week ?” 
At a recent begi 
x eginners’ recit 
these little poems was recited oN Ghe of 
piano number and made quite ore each 
sion on the audience, an impres. 


have a verse this 


First Steps in Musical Form 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


Tr 1g quite possible for the very young 
child to know: , 

1. The poetic idea of the composition, 
though he may not understand the 
harmonic ‘structure. 

2. That a major key is used in telling 
a happy story. fi ‘ 

3, That a minor key is used in telling 
a sad story. f ; 

4, That a complete musical period con- 
sists of sixteen (sometimes eight) 
measures. 


Sed i 
ae aiitsical Period expr 
pleted thought Pertainj sak 
story, acca sie 
6. The difference (told b: 


y ear 
a complete sentence and ) between 
Incom- 


9. That march time is in 4 


vA 
10. That waltz time is in 4 Measure, 


% Measure, 


Blanketing Mistakes With A “Loud” pe a5 


By A. Lane Allan 


An imaginative young pupil whose tech- 
nic was sadly marred by the constant use 
of the “loud” pedal was induced to read 
the biographies of ‘asious composers, as 
part of her regular lesson. The romance 
of their lives appealed to her and she 
caught, too, a glimpse of the application 
and industry needed to bring about any 
worthwhile result. 

Soon it was plain to her that she was 
cheating herself by “blanketing mistakes 
with a loud pedal.” Before very many 
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Veiled Music 


By Eugenio Pirani I 
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Baldwin 


CHOOSE YOUR 


“Te is truly marvelous wich what 
suppleness the Baldwin responds 
to every intention of the artist and 
permits him to realize every effect, 
dynamic or technical, every nuance 
of expression, even the most deli- 
cate. | am truly happy that I have 
chosen the Baldwin.” 

In this high esteem, the enduring 
purity and: resonance of Baldwin 
tone is held alike by Giescking, 
Bachaus, dePachmann, Carreras and 


PIAN 


pe aE | = 

A SUGGESTION 
Choose YOUR Piano as the artists 
do. The book, “‘How Artists Choose 
Their Pianos,” will helpyou inselect- 
ing the instrument for your home. 
We will gladly send you a copy free. 


dozens of other great pianists of 
past and present generations. 

You will share che enthusiasm of 
dicctiminating musicians the world 
over when you visit any Baldwin 
dealer and play the Baldwin your- 
self. | 
BALDWIN Uprights, $850 and 
up; Grands, $1400 and up; Repro- 
ducing Models, $1850 and up. 


Convenient payments if desired. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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AST Christmas you could not buy the 
Brunswick Panatrope...so new is this 
astounding invention. This year, for the 
first time, its incredibly beautiful music is 
here for all to enjoy. 


Just about twelve months ago, the first 
public demonstration of this remarkable 
instrument was given in Aeolian Hall, New 


The Brunswick Panatrope & Radiola. 
Panatrope with 6- or 8-tube Radiola 
Super-heterodyne. Finished in walnut 
or Adam Brown mahogany 


The Brunswick Panatrojie, ?Sodel 10, Sinished in 
figured walnut. 1 of the Panatrope and 
Panatrope & Radiola range fren $350 to $1250 


4-C ENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES; 62 
ICK-BALKE-COLLEN 
THE BRUNSW 


Collender Comp, 


—world’s first purely electrical teproducing musical 
instrument. Joint achievement of the four world 
leaders in musical and electrical] acoustics — 


Radio Corporation of America 
General Electric Company 

Westinghouse Electric & Man, 
The Brunswick-Balke- 


ufacturing Company 
airy 


York City. Th 
Ported the event in front-page space. They 
acclaimed the Panatrope the most remark- 
able Musical gq, 

electrical prin 
One to which 
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ard of musical perfection, they 
Ptoducin Panattop © excelled any music-te 
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ere demonstration, the Brunswick 
colleges and ‘ ha exhibited in schools, 
country over, a1 Public gatherings the 
Sons have soe i than four million peg 
Feproducing ; ‘Stened to it, No music: 
avorable - ‘sttument ever received the 
the Brunewick pet that has been given 

i +" 4nattope, No music-repto- 
eat has so quickly and so 
€pt into public favor, 
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musical results equally superior to those to 
which you are accustomed. 


The Brunswick Panatrope and the Bruns- 
wick Panatrope & Radiola are shown here 
in but two of many magnificent cabinets in 
which these musical instruments may be 
obtained. 

The Panatrope or Panatrope & Radiola in 
one of these cabinets is the supreme Christ- 
mas gift. Weigh any musical entertainment 
for the home that you can find against the 
Panatrope...and in fairness you will say that 
this instrument excels in every particular. 


Another triumph 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
has also developed another musical instru- 
ment, as yet unnamed,” for bringing out the 
music of the new records. In tone quality 
and its ability to reproduce the entire musical 
scale, we believe this instrument represents 
a very great advance over anything in exis- 
tence, except the Panatrope. 


Brunswick’s new musical instrument does 


not utilize the electrical equipment of the 


PANATROPES +« PHONOGRAPHS 


ove all others 


Panatrope, and its prices are lower, ranging 
from $300 and less. 


*$5000 for a name 


To find a suitable name for Brunswick's 
new musical instrument we offer 3 prizes 
totaling $5,000 (first prize, $3,000; second 
prize, $1,500; third prize, $500) for the 
best name submitted together with an ad- 
vertising slogan or phrase not exceeding 
10 words describing its music. Contest 
closes December 15th at midnight. In 
event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical in all respects with that tied for 
will be awarded to each tying contestant. 


Write for free booklet describing this con- 
test. Address Dept. P-198. Or, ask your 
Brunswick dealer for a copy. It is not nec- 
essaty to have the booklet in order to com- 
pete, but it may help you immensely. 


Any Brunswick dealer will demonstrate the 
Brunswick Panatrope, the Brunswick Pana- 
trope & Radiola, and the new Brunswick 
instrument as yet unnamed.* If there is 
no Brunswick store near you, write us. 
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Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Com- 

pany, whose voice recorded on Brunswick Records and 

reproduced on the Panatrope is brought to you with the 
faithfulness of a photograph 


Great Artists of the 
New Hall of Fame 


—those whom the present-day public 
proclaims to be supreme 


Richard Bonelli 
Karin Branzell Mario Chamlee 


The Cleveland Orchestra 
Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 


Michael Bohnen 


Giuseppe Danise Claire Dux 
Florence Easton Elshuco Trio 
Leopold Godowsky Josef Hofmann 


Bronislaw Huberman Maria Ivogun 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi Edith Mason 
Lauritz Melchior 


Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra 
Gennaro Papi, Conductor 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Henri Verbrugghen, Conductor 


Marie Morrisey Elly Ney 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
Willem Mengelberg, Conductor 


Sigrid Onegin Elisabeth Rethberg 
Max Rosen Friedrich Schorr 
Albert Spalding Richard Strauss 
John Charles Thomas Willem Willeke 
—these artists find in Brunswick's “Light 
Ray” electrical recording (music by photog- 


raphy) reproduced on the Brunswick Pana- 
trope the perfect medium for their art. 


New Brunswick Records by the 
“Light-Ray” electrical method 
(music by photography) are 
now on sale every Thursday 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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And Over 100 Other World Famous Celebrities Give | 
Instructive, Inspiring and Interesting Conferences on 
Music In These Extraordinary Books i 


THE BTUDE 


GAT PIANISTS ON PIANO PLAYING ¢ GREAT SINGERS ON THE ART OF SINGING 


GREAT MEN AND FAMOUS MUSICIANS ON THE ART OF Music cent | 


By James Francis Cooke 


Now Presented for the First Time im the Form of 
a Set With an Attractive and Conventent 


Cloth Bound Holder 


Ideal for the Minutes You Devote to Reading 
A Handsome, Superb Gift of Permanent Value 


SIRE OI AN sere 
i SPECIALLY PRICED FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY E 


The List of Those Making the Intensely 
Interesting Contents of These Books Possible 


GALLI-CURCI MODJESKI 


confined to one Individual and is Prefaced by 
phy of the Individual as well as an Excellent 


Each Conference is 
an Adequate Biogra 
Full Page Portrait. 


JUST IMAGINE! 
Greatest Musicians of our Times, 
38 Musical Discussions with World Famous 


$5 for 75 Printed Lessors 


from_ the 


Folk, Other Interesting Chapters, and 116 
Portraits and Biographies of World Renowned 


Individuals i: 3: 3 RO BRS ee ae 


THE 


ALDA GANZ MOISEIWITSCH 
AMATO GARDEN NOVAES 
ARRIOLA GATTI-CASAZZA  ORNSTEIN 
BACHAUS GERHARDT DE PACHMANN ; 
BAUER GLUCK PADEREWSKI NOE 
BISPHAM GODOWSKY DE PASQUALI 
BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER DE GOGORZA PAUER 
BOK GOODSON RACH MANINOFF 
BRAILOWSKY GRAINGER REISENAUER 
BRASLAU HAGEMAN RIESENFELD to music. 
BUSONI HAMBOURG ROSENTHAL 
BUTT HARROLD SAMAROFF 
CALVE HEMPEL SAUER 
CAMPANARL HERBERT SCHARWEN KA, ‘ 
CARRENO HOFMANN SCHELLING and teachers of music. 
CARRERAS HUGHES SCHMITZ 
CARUSO HUTCHESON SCHNABEL 
CASIMIRO-CASIMIRI JACOBS-BOND SCHUMANN-HEINK 
CLAUSSEN JERITZA SCHWAB 
CRANE JONAS scorr ciation of music. 
DALMORES DE KOVEN scoTT 
DAMROSCH LAMBERT scoTTt 
DIPPEL LAMOND SEMBRICH 
DOW NANYI LAPARRA SILOTI 
DRDLA LEGINSKA SOUSA 
VAN DYKE LEHMANN STOJOWSKI 
EAMES LESCHETIZKY  STRANSKY 
EASTON LEVITSKE STRAUSS 
EDISON LHEVINNE STRAVINSKY 
FARRAR LIEURANCE THURSBY 
PRIEDHEIM DE LUCCA VAN DE WALL 
FRIEDMANN MAHLER WERRENRATH 
~ FRIML ' MATZENAUER = WHITEMAN 
GABRILOWITSCH MELBA WILLIAMS 
GADSKL MERO WISTER 


Enthusiastically Praised by the Press 
and the Musical Public. 


These books embody 117 conferences with the world’ 
greatest musicians, composers, pianists, singers, conductors, 
huthors, poets, public men on all phases of the art Be 


These three fascinating pooks, written in non-t j 
language, contain instruction, information, faanitaUea eee 
advice from the foremost men and wonien of the age Relnten 


These important conferences embrace the 
value of scores of lessons with the greatest Tenens 
S 


There is no collection nearly so comprehensi i 
practical field of helping the musie lover and levis eae 
who really desires to advance in the knowledge and agent 

a= 


The author and compiler, after years of traini 
practical experience as a teacher in New York City, ae Sand 
this collection of conferences which have required started 
years to collate and present in the present form. wenty 


The conferences demanded great diplo y, 
standing of four languages and an eeinate Ge He Gee: 
educational needs of the American student and the Aas! 
can music lover which could be acquired only by tt ee 
perience gained from years in the ed:tor’s tonal (an lane 
world’s largest musical magazine, reading thousa: ds ne 
thousands of questions from music lovers, nes and 
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THE ETUDE 


Educational Study Notes on Music 


in this Etude 
By EDGAR ALDEN BARRELL 


Yuletide, by Frederick A. Williams. 


The form of this piece may be indicated in let. 
ters as follows: A-B-C-A’. “This is exclusive of 
the eight measure introduction which is, purely 
preludial and stresses the dominant tonality. , 

‘ow many times we hear the word “yule’ 
and do not stop to consider whence it was de- 
tived! This is very unfortunate, for there is 
no more interesting study in the world than the 
ancestry of words; it is much more exciting 
than discovering. who your greatgreat-grand- 
father’s aunt's sister happened to be. Now 
yule"—if our memory serves Us right—has 

lish word “jul” (the 


close kinship with the Swed 
German) mean- 


i being pronounced like y, as in 
ing “Christmas.”” ee 
ere is a formal analysis of “Yuletide.” We 
often wonder whether the readers of this column 
derive benefit from the analyses which we, 0c 
Casionally offer, and we would be pleased to 
ear from them in regard to the matter. 
ntroduetion: (8 measures.) 
Section A: In B-Flat (16 measures to 
onic) i 
Section B: In F (4 measures to sub-Mediants 
to Tonic; 8 te Tenic) 
Section Cz In B-Flat (16 measures) 
Section A’: Like iirst section except the last 
WO. pocasures: uae tt oups of six: 
ote in this piece that the sr e 
teenths are aIWaye played legato and are always 
Ollowed by staccato effects. 


Second Polonaise, by Franz Liszt. 
Master lesson by Richard Burmeister else- 
Where in this issue. 


Scine de la Csdrda, by August Nolck. 
The Csarda is an Hun- 
national dance Se 
ally g/4 time and a~ 
Strong accentuation Js 
proded in its performance, 
and some knowledge of t i 
Hungarian temperament. 
Inthe Primo part there 
js excellent Riactiee as 
playing thir and hi css 
if correctly fingered, pies 
sent little difficulty ee 
to those hardly out 0 

novice class. 


garian 


Avausr Norcx 


sev tion of. 
ingetth chord. This is a highly inte? 
wtensely powerful if rightly, employed, Ver catest 
oan just “dragged in.” Some ? ve a i 
Mbosers have impoveris s and 
Work considerably by over-use of UNS chord, 
Spell of them have been extremey eer teet 
reeccorrectly accords minant of D) 


the 


0 the section in G (sub-Dor too 
*yncopation he telling, but do not make it 
Pronounced, L 

en L. 

Dutch Dolls’ Dance, by Hel 
Tamm, in 
pale composer of this number was, bore iil, 
[nbroke, N. H., and has. live’ a pupil © 
EeSsechusetts, since her childhood. | A, Pu?" she 
witety, Faelton, and other note teat chool, 

8 for ten years the principal of 2 devoted 


a 
t present all her ti fttention are 
er time and # 4 y 

to commen ad her fie teaching PFA eased 

vethe Dutch Dolls’ Dance MNT of the slurs 

Why accurately, notice being taken (O° not hurry 

hich run over’ the bar liness and 2° 52° Allegro 

ModemPo—the marking, you aces fe 

0, not simply Allegre. rom the 

Seq ce Peasant Daekeround is evident Et, an 

solttence of Tonie-Dominant-Lonle Othe secon: 

Sect: Also the repeated notes 1D "ihe scene. 
®ction of the Primo aid in sketching 

preston. 


ay i 7 
he Sleigh Ride, by M. b: *7 
cad YPographical errors have CCTV ine or 
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hi e i ° 
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Compositions using the, “bell” effect are le- 
gion, and range in mood from the popular song 
which made 3A, M._a noted hour to the lovely 
“Au Convent” by Borodin and_ the C-Sharp 
Minor Prelude of Rachmaninoff. _ Organists 
whose instruments possess a set of chimes always 


greet such pieces with enthusiasm. 


The Darkie’s Dream, by Harl McDon- 


ald. 
Mr, McDonald is one of our younger, but 
wonderfully talented, | Western composers. 


Added to his gift in composition, he is an_ex- 
ceptional pianist, of whom the famous Olga 
Steeb says: “He displays a fine technic, plays 
with virility and strength, and contrasts this 
with a fine poctical sense. He is a careful stu- 
dent and works out his interpretation in a musi- 
cianly manner.” Mr. McDonald is also a con- 
cert organist of ability. 

The main characteristic of the first section is 
the contrary motion obtaining between the hands. 
‘As any sttident of that most delightful subject, 
Counterpoint, knows, contrary, motion is nearly 
always excellent, and in fact is more to be de- 
sired than great riches of harmony. 

“Allegro,” you know; “scherzando”’ is derived 
from. the italian word’ “scherzo,” meaning “a 
joke.” 
joker gure 17 after the double bar, and follow- 
ing measures, scem to us to be especially negro- 
esque and pleasing. i 

Observe the alternation of “con ped.” and 
“senza ped.” The original theme in_ octaves 
makes a fine climax. Subito means suddenly. 


Frolic of the Goblins, by J. Frank Fry- 


singer. 
Practice measures 
measures faithfully 


five and seven and similar 
so that the location of the 
Unper motes becomes “second nature.” Mr. 
reUSinger manipulates, his six-note motive very 
tryeestully, and the “frolic” is a very pleasant 
suctcéyful affair. Do not hunt too long for the 
last note in the right hand part of this piece: 

te on your piano, unless your 


it is the last no! 
it feument is of unusual proportions as to ‘key- 


board. : i 

rev ank Frysinger was born in Hanover, 
Peknsylvania, in 1878, He studied with Edgar 
Sfiiman Kelly, Richard Burmeister, Ralph 
Sulton, Wolstenholme, the Englishman, and 
others, and was for several years director of 
otherFiood College Conservatory at Frederick, 
Maryland. Since 1911 Mr. F ger has headed 
the organ department at the University School 
the \phgic_ in Lincoln, Nebraska. His organ and 
piano compositions are noteworthy. 


Abraham Lincoln, by Dorothy Gaynor 


ke. 

Ble A sketch of Dorothy 
S Gaynor Blake was given 
jn these columns in a 
recent issue. 

There is a lot of “go” 
to this little march which 
should be played with a 
firm but relaxed mechan- 
ism. The section in F 
Switches the melody to 
the left hand; let the 
right hand, therefore, be 
very subdued 

This composer can al- 
ways be counted upon 
for something intensely 
melodic and very attrac- 
tive to the average pupil, 
There is no “padding” 
nor any lost motion in 
her work. 


by Harrison Potter. 
yigorous and_well-handled, 
Like Philipp Emanuel 
“Solfeggictto,” Mr. Pot- 
i js not really difficult, and is 
Contrast the stac- 


Dororiy GAYNOR 
BLAKE 


ter’s com ait 
a whole (Prato carefully. 
7 al legato section contains a theme nicely 
The set to the first, as regards both motion 
sphere. Observe the fine pedal point, 
and atmospher cy the double bar. | A pedal 
‘te or repeated note (generall 
which is continued through 
i onsonant or disso- 
“Pedal” is usually the Tonic 
nt—or bot modern compos- 
nally employ other notes as pe als, 
‘A pedal in an upper part is called an “Inverted 
pecs 
Pedal.” 
Harrison 3 
an 
Cis noteworthy 
gogues. 


er, a pupil of Felix Fox in. this 
Potters.» and others abroad, is 
P aert pianists and piano 

tewotiy gifted in the line of com- 
i he yet, has been somewhat reticent in 
fon, he yet, o™jublication of his, writings; 
refore with an especial feeling of 


consenting 10 

a re wint-with-pride air that Tue 

a very point-withy 

acer ngents ohis Scherzetto. 

Valse des Fleurs, by Frank H. Grey. 
pe Sof fowers Mr, Grey has reference 
What spot know, Not Nwall-fowers,” at any 


to we 


rate +s themes are always clear-cut and 

Mr. Greta themony unhackneyed, and his 
pleas vai d interesting. ‘the first theme 
rhythm inte ic—not difficilt with correst on. 
is a endid O our fingers well curved. In the 
ring...) section observe the good, syncopation. 
A 5 composer was given recently 


‘definite am 


coe Notes. fda 
A is repeated notes are effective, 
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The Home Beautiful Contains a Grand 


The finest gift of all 


F you would make your gift one that will bring 
joy and happiness for years and years, choose a 


Brambach Baby Grand. 


This remarkable instrument is known the world 
over for its wonderful responsiveness and for its 
glorious tone. 

It is a compact, beautifully-proportioned instru- 
ment that requires no more space than an upright 
—and costs but little more. 


Embodying qualities unknown until Brambach 

created them, this remarkable Baby Grand is 

unexcelled in beauty of tone and finish. It is a 

distinct achievement in piano 

Tal making... a result which only 

~N firms. 103 years of manufacturing ex- 
6a sy. to own one perience could bring about. 


Mail coupon below for further 
information and for a paper 
pattern showing the exact space 
requirements of this beautiful 
Baby Grand. The pattern will be 
mailed with our compliments. 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 
S 05 


Because of the enormous 
Brambach production, this re- 
markable grand pianois priced 
surprisingly low, $650.00 and 
up, f..0. b. New York City. 
On convenient terms, if de- 
sired, Distributed by leading 
music houses everywhere. 


BRAMBACH 
PIANO COMPANY 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
615 W. 51st St., New York City 


YES, you may send me the descriptive 
paper pattern and full information 
regarding the Brambach Baby Grand, 


Name 
Address 


and u 
} fob, NY 
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EBSTER TELLS us that “The 

Diphthong is the sound pro- 

duced by combining two vowels 
in a single syllable” Af course Mr. 
Webster refers only to the spoken dip- 
thong; for we are all aware that the 
sung diphthong is an altogether different 
and much more complicated considera- 
tion. : 

In singing, because of the fact that the 
tone must be sustained upon a single 
vowel sound, it becomes vitally necessary 
that the student understand how to sus- 
tain the important and how to cleverly 
dispose of the unimportant part of his 
diphthong. In other words, he must learn 
to analyze the component elements of his 
diphthong vowel and then give to each 
its relative value. If he fails to do this, 
then we hear the so-called “mouthing” 
of vowels—one of the most unpardon- 
able of vocal offenses. 

The matter of singing diphthongs 
properly is one which requires much seri- 
ous study, but, strangely enough, . one 
which is often left to take care of itself. 
For there is a surprisingly large propor- 
tion of vocal students who are unable 
even to name the diphthong vowels. Is 
it not to be expected, then, that they 
should use them correctly in their songs? 
No singer cin hope to acquire perfect 
and elegant enunciation of his song texts 
until he has conquered the English diph- 
thong vowels. ' 

Let us first consider the diphthong 
“A” as it appears, for instance, in the 
word “fade.” The “A” vowel, of course, 
consists of a predominating “EH,” aid a 
vanishing sound of “e.” The “EH” is sus- 
tained practically throughout the full 
value of the note to be sung; while the 
“e” is pronounced immediately before 
the final consonant, “d,” but so quickly 
that it need not be calculated upon as to 
time value. The singing of the word, then, 
analyzed into its component parts, is sim- 
ply “fEH—(ee)d.” 


The Vanishing “E” 


OW LET US take the word “day,” 

one whose diphthong is not followed 
by a final consonant. Here the difficulty 
lies in the seemingly irresistible tendency 
of the pupil to close his jaws as he finishes 
the word and thereby to “bite” into the 
vanishing “e.” In ending this word and 
all other words of like vowel arrangement, 
the mouth position need not be noticeably 
changed. If, through lack of attention, it 
becomes so, then the vanishing vowel will 
certainly be accentuated—and wrongly. 
For the correction of this last fault, I 
would advise careful practice before the 
mirror of all diphthongs ending in the 
“e” vowel. 

Then the “I” diphthong, composed of 
the primary sound of “AH,” plus a vanish- 
ing sound of “e,” should claim the serious 
attention of all who would attain correct 
singing enunciation, for this is surely a 
diphthong which we hear often mutilated 
by careless singers. For example, let us 
take the word “light.” “AH,” being the 
principal vowel, is, of course, the one to be 
sustained, while the vanishing sound of 
“e” is pronounced quickly, just before the 
consonant “t” is spoken. How often do 
we hear “LAH—EEET”’—the second part 
of the diphthong receiving even more at- 
tention than the first and predominating 
vowel? 

The word “my” offers a serviceable ex- 
ample of a word containing the “I” vowel 
not followed by a consonant. Here again 
the student must assure himself that he is 
not closing his jaws upon the final “e. 
To avoid doing so is much more difficult 
than it seems on first consideration. It is 
quite necessary in the singing of this, as of 
all diphthongs, that all pressure be re- 
moved toward the point of attack on the 
vanishing vowel, 
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That Bugbear of Singers—The English Diphthong 


By Grace Grove 


Then the diphthong “oi” or “oy” in 
such words as “joy,” “hoist,” “anoint,” 
and “appoint,” requires considerable 
thought and skill. The sustained vowel, 
of course is “AW,” and here again we en- 
counter our old enemy—the vanishing 
“e” The syllable is then sung as “AW— 
(e),” with pressure consistently removed 
toward the final vowel. . 

Probably one of the most obvious and 
frequent mutilations of the “AW—(e) 
diphthong appears in a careless perform- 
ance of “Rejoice, Rejoice,” from “The 
Messiah.” Many young sopranos fail to 
maintain a pure vowel sound throughout 
the intricate florid passages where is found 
the diphthong “oi,” the second syllable of 
the word “rejoice.” In this case the van- 
ishing “e” must appear only after the at- 
tack upon the final note of these coloratura 
passages—and then simultaneously with 


the sibilant “ce.” 


Distortion of the ““O” Sound 
VV HEN THERE are the diphthongs 


whose vanishing sound is the vowel 
“66.” According to Mr. Webster, the Eng- 
lish “O” is more or less diphthongal in 
character, for there is a slight sound of 
“98” following the main part of the vowel. 
This vanishing sound of the diphthong 
“Q—68” is even less prominent than those 
previously discussed. Great care must be 
exercised that it is not exaggerated in the 
slightest degree. Students should carefully 
guard against such a distortion as might 
easily occtir, for instance, in the pronuncia- 
tion of the exclamation “Lo,” which in 
careless hands—or rather lips—degenerates 
into “LO—d0.” Here again the student’s 
mirror may furnish serviceable assistance. 
Another “OO” ending occurs in the diph- 
thong “ou” or “ow” (“AH-66"), as in 
the words “house” and “how;” and this 
combination furnishes another potential 
stumbling-block in the upward climb of the 


ambitious voice student. A clean, sustained 
“AH,” with no premature preparation for 
the vanishing “66” will insure its proper 
articulation. Other examples of this diph- 
thong “AH—OO” are found in the words 
“vow,” “now,” “howl,” “hour,” “out,” and 
others. 


Giving “Dew” Its Due 


OW LET us consider the diphthongs 
whose short or unimportant sounds 
occur before, instead of after, the sus- 
tained part of the diphthong vowel. ‘Lhe 
English “U” is an example of this difficult 
vowel combination. Here we find that an 
initial sound of “e” must appear quickly 
and immediately before the more important 
“OO.” The result then will be “(e) 60.” 
Why do so many vocal students ignore 
the diphthongal demands of this English 
“U,” and pronounce—or rather mispro- 
nounce—the word “dew” as though it were 
spelled “doo?” The word “new” suffers 
likewise; and still these same students 
would scarcely think of singing the word 
“few” as “foo,” or “pew” as “poo.” In all 
of these words, as in*also such as “youth,” 
“pure,” and “mute,” the first sound of “e” 
is passed over quickly, and should in no 
way interfere with the sustained “OO” 
which is made to predominate strongly. 
We find this short sound of “e” pre- 
ceding the main vowel “AH,” in the word 
“yonder,” as it does also the “AW” vowel 
in the word “yawn.” Likewise, the word 
“yore,” whose vowel “O” has a slight 
vanishing sound of “66,” contains an 
initial sound of “e;” and in the word “yea” 
we again encounter the short “e” preced- 
ing the diphthong “A.” Then also in the 
words “yet” and “yes,” the main vowel of 
“EH” is preceded by a short sound of “e.” 
In considering the difficulties of these 
diphthongs whose vanishing sounds precede 
the main vowel, we discover another dan- 
ger—and a serious one, For many stu- 
dents unconsciously (and we all admit that 


Spinning the Breath 


By Lynne Roche 


“Brrata” holds the whole secret of tone 
—speaking of its technical aspect. 

“Breath control,” that has been made an 
ogre to the student of singing, needs to be 
considered as nothing so forbidding. 

Inhaling becomes a very simple process, 
if the singer will but relax thoroughly the 
muscles of the chest and abdomen and 
allow them to expand as the breath just 
“pours” (no drawing about it) down into 
the lungs with the ease which may be seen 
in the sleeping child. , 

The reversed operation is not quite so 
simple, but far from impossible, and can 
be accomplished with almost the same ease. 

Some old master invented for the proper 
mode of this the phrase, “spinning the 
breath.” Which is not at all inappropri- 
ate; for the stream of outgoing breath 


must become as tenuous as the fibre the 

worm derives from the mulberry leaf. 
With the breath taken as specified, ‘hold 
it for but a short second—just lone enoug! 
to secure the feeling that the respiratory 
muscles have come to rest and are read : 
reverse their motion. Now, with the ee 
parted the least possible—just enough ian 
there is the feeling that the tip are all 
sharpened pencil might be inserted—alle * 
the breath to “spin out” through ‘his thay 
opening, not trying to find how len Sars 
will take to exhaust the lungs but how ae 
an ordinary breath can be ‘eilended F 

Allow a few moments of and 
repeat the process, Make but a fe : be 
titions of this at one time: but de tht oo 
or three times a day; and a nate br ae 
a Iceable jm. 


provement in control of ¢f 
he bre a 
soon felt. nen il be 


long 
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it is difficult to hear one’s self) use the 
initial sound of “e” as a sort of ladder by 
which to climb into the main vowel. They 
thereby accomplish a “scoop”—at all times 
undesirable. In singing these diphthongs 
the student must exercise great care in 
order that both parts of his diphthongs are 
attacked exactly on pitch. 

One of the most difficult diphthongs, and 
one most often neglected, is that which has 
the “66” vowel as the initial and short 
sound. This vowel combination is very 
apt to be slovenly treated unless the stu- 
dent's attention be especially called to its 
dangers. The word “was” is really “(66) 
AH (z);” and “why;” “(hdd) AH (ce). 

lf either of these words falls upon a 
sustained tone, the “AH” must be the only 
vowel given prominence. 

Then there is the word “when,” which 
we often hear sung as “wen,” a perfectly 
legitimate word in its proper environment 
but scarcely eligible to appear in a song- 
text of any poetic value. If the student 
is sufficiently Painstaking, he will aspirate 
his “H” before a short sound of “86,” 


and then pass instantly i ae 
h antly into tk 
the diphthong ee age 


h vowel whi i i = 
ticular case, is the oe emer ee 
Then, of course, “(hd6) EH (n)” is the 
result, We have also “what,” “where” and 
a ” all governed by the same general 
rules, Here again, as in the case of the 
short initial “E,” the student must be 
Vigilant in order that his short sound of 
00" 1s attacked exactly on pitch 


The Crescendo and Diminuendo 
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despise them in their native tongue. One 
might think the maintenance of the per- 
fect purity of the vowel stream a prob- 
lem of sufficient difficulty in itself without 
unnecessary additions to the already dis- 
heartening list of diphthongs. 


“Manufactured” Diphthongs 

MONG THESE “manufactured diph- 

thongs,” perhaps the most common is 
that of “(e) AH” which we often hear in- 
stead of the pure “AH” vowel in such 
words as “shall” and “shadow.” In order 
to form the consonant combination “sh,” 
it is necessary that the tongue be near the 
toof of the mouth, as is also the case in 
the formation of the “E” vowel. Unless, 
then, the jaw be dropped quickly for the 
singing of “AH” an officious “E” may 
tasily be sounded between the “SH” and 
the following “AH.” Thus we often hear 
shee-AH-L” for “sh-AHL,” and “shee- 
AH-dow” for “SHAH-DOW.” 
_ The same distortion may be easily occur 
'n the pronunciation of “SHEH” as it 
Cccurs in the first syllable of the word 


“shepherd.” “EH” is rightly a pure vowel 
sound; but it ceases to function as such 
when an officious “E” is allowed to pre- 
cede it and distort the word into “shee- 
EHpherd.” 

This obtrusive “E” may also appear be- 
fore the main vowel in the words “shout” 
and “shore;” and then we have “shee- 
OUt” and “shee-Ore;” also instead of 
“shawl,” we hear “shee-AWL.” — This 
alien “E” is most elusive, and can be routed 
only by the utmost care and perseverance. 

Plainly, the task of each and every 
voice student is to cease wasting his years 
and energy in bewailing the many dif- 
ficulties of the English diphthong, and in- 
stead set himself to the task of learning 
to sing it intelligently—even elegantly. He 
will then come to realize that, after all, 
English is a singable language: he will 
even enjoy demonstrating the truth of his 
o his own and his listeners’ 
satisfaction. He may claim the honor— 
no mean distinction, in truth—of having 
conquered the English diphthong. 


discovery t 


The Schubertian Song 


Sik C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., Mus. 
Doc, who has contributed a higher degree 
Of illuminating musical criticism than any 

riton of his time, says regarding the Schu- 
ert songs: “Schubert’s ways of suggest- 
Ng the actual have been followed by the 
Somposers of songs to the present day.” 
«that is precisely what Schubert did, 

Suggest the actual.” He had a remark- 
als gift for portraying in tone certain 
Toods which developed human emotions 
Seemingly akin to the thought of the song 


Others have tried this but very few 
have succeeded. Lowe, in his marvelous 
hallade, “Edvard,” makes an astonishing 
and Edward MacDowell, in his 
also touches the zenith of mu- 
In the present day we 
have a kind of reflex of the efforts of the 
modern French masters in creating atmos- 
phere—all too frequently fog. None, how- 
ever, has ever excelled Schubert in sug- 


gesting the actual. 


texts. 


picture; 
“The Sea,” 


sical expression. 


Know Your 


Own Larynx 


———— 


By A. Telrab 


—— 


p.!Narrs may be interested to know thee 
aa Melba, perhaps the most pene 

qained soprano of our time, Believes 
Tain knowledge of the physiology of the 
Toat essential to successful singing. She 


“ntributes a chapter to her biography by 


An understanding of the deli- 
s of voice mechanism is a 
rational and logical plea for pes teston 
in singing, and was always embodied in 
ite methods of the old masters, whose gen- 
eral accuracy has been reduced to a much 
cience by some of their present-day 


thing else. | 
cate function: 


F : surer S 
tee G. Murphy, in which she See loy- followers. Those who know the structure 
Ment ek oe 7 age f the larynx and the muscular mechanism 
Ology, of the beginner’s energy oT :s e. joa ae valled into: action iy ther tS 
Proceg sided! shoul able ee f the voice will find themselves 
now pret gaining ar se nial Gece jon of knowledge essential to 

. of the at in possessi edge : 
ee iy ae peer physica pee attack. The application of the air- 
Mechanism that ; bn aoe singing voice: aie to the vocal cords should be a detail 
3 singing ‘ ; 

let Myself, T ane time became So ane piaewact science, not haphazard circum- 

ely absorbed i +. etdy that L.cout xe 

. bed in this study rice 
tically neither think nor speak of any- aa 
—— | « Farewells” 
e 6s are 
nnial 
Pere A 

By H. E. Erwin 

ae y than plainness of speech 


i Win Melba’s recent farewell still fresh 
mor already 


n th 

in le €8FS of London, anda rur a at 
ct trill o 
rd on am 


in a 
the air that her “most per fe 
a 


tqptsical history” may be hea 


r : RE 
ie tour of a company vith this 
«¢ ttalian at its head, the beginning © 


Anaya j ‘ 
“well” habit becomes of interest. 
ed in Floren 


uridice” ha 


tough Opera appear ! ce 
tal 1600, when Peri’s “Eur! ee 
Tian, - Performance in honor OF Wes 
Be of Henry TV of France and Maria 

91 that Mar- 


qi 
Medici. j 
5 C1 1 
Rar, , it was not till 16 ha as the 
ters that 


frst 4 WEpine appeared in Lond 


a train of Italian songs 
ze the stages 


Ne 
it 


- : 
i ae almost to monopoli 
°peratic world. 
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ALL MUSICIANS Xoeasce? 
Aly Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone, Fee, peng | 
| Hetinet or Saxophone and art troubled WIE ggish | 
‘ongye fh Tones, Low Tones, Weak Lips, Seen | 
Mon or gntean Staccato, Poor Tane, Jazzin6s aa 
ine Jpn, tee troubles, shou'd get our Advanced | 
VIR mt. FREE POINTERS Beginner of 
Toso m EROINT: . “BUFFALO,N-¥- | 


i re 
In ed "at uncouth manners and ap- 
an ice her yoice was of such beauty 
bee soon had a loyal public. Then, 
niet a ie announced probably the first 
ee lee well” appearances, which, like the 
: wee nany of her more modern emu- 
os see: so successful that she ya oe 
cherie tinued for severa’ 
a series of them that con 
years. 
“There will be English opera sone oy 
here are splendid composers and they 
Loe ly but surely developing an Amer- 
are'slowy What it will eventually hecome 
ican eles be seen.” FLORENCE MacNvs. 
remain z 
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Chas. M. Stieff, Inc. 
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Stieff Hall 


At Any Price 


Endorsed by Schools, Colleges, Conserva- 
tories, Institutions and Individuals of 
highest musical attainment, who recognize 
in the Stieff, unequalled tone-quality and 
unquestionable durability. 


The oldest Piano-Forte manufactured in 
America exclusively owned and controlled 
by the ditect descendants of the founder. 


For those who desire convenient terms— 
we have a plan that makes it possible 
for every home to own a Stieff. Your 
present piano will be accepted 
as part payment. 


An 18-color chart, show- 
ing the international 
development of Piano- 
Forte Composition from 
1668 to 1926: alsoastory 
of the growth and pro- 
gress of the world’s 
finest musical instru- 
ment—the piano-forte, 


Free 
Send 


for 
This 


Est. 1842 
Baltimore, Md. 
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61st Year 


President 


More than 125 teachers of world-wide reputation. Private lessons only or courses leading to Teachers’ 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Church Organ, Theatre Organ, Theory, Public School Music, Dramatic Art 
tative and Classical Dancing, School of Opera, all Orchestral Instruments, Chautauqua, Lyceum, Concert and ie 

‘ ‘anguages, 


85 FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


(Two Private Lessons Weekly) awarded to the students who after an open competitive examinatio 
for playing or singing. 2, 


Certi 5 
ertificates, Graduation and Degrees in 


Ay : 
nd Expression, Toe, Ballet, Interpre- 


are f 
ound to possess the greatest gift 


’ PROFESSIONAL DEBUTS, ENGAGEMENTS and 


Public debuts will be given artist students in Central Theatre, Chicago, when they are ready to commence SITUATIONS 
established in the College will assist artist students in obtaining professional engagements. Graduates wh eir public careers 
assisted in securing situations without charge to teacher or employer. © have Qualified as 


A special bureau 
teachers will be 


able. 


Make reservations now. 


1) 
JOHN J. 
HATTSTAEDT 
— ee 


President 


CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Forernost School of 


Offers modern courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Or- 
an, Public School Music, 
larmony, Composition, 


Orchestral_Instruments, 
School of Opera, Modern Languages, Dancing, The: 
atre Organ Playing, etc. Eminent faculty of 120. 
Master School for Artist-pupils. Superior Normal 
Training School supplica Teachers for Colleges. 
Walton Pyre School of Dramatic Art and 
Expression, affiliated; Stage Training, Public 
Speaking, Lyccum Engagements, 
Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas, and Degrees. Su- 
perior Dormitory accommodations. Unrivaled free 
tdvantages. 


Thirty free scholarships. Examinations free. Send 
for application blank. 41st Season. Students may 


start at any time, Catalog free. 


571 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


che DENVER 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC ime 


TRE LARGESG IN GRE WESG 


An Endowed, Non-Profit, Public’ Institution 
Degrees and Diplomas 


Excellent Faculty and Educational 
Facilities 
Courses in all branches of theoretical and applied 
! music 
“Worthy of the beautiful setting and wonderful climate"’ 


Write for Catalogue E for full information 


EDWIN JOHN STRINGHAM, Mus. B., P. D., Dean 
10th Aye. and Grant St., Denver, Colorado 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma, and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 
Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director. 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building, Piano f 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CARL D. KINSEY, Managep 


60 E. Van Buren Street 
A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standa d 
tds 


( YOLU MBIA «> 
SCHOOL OF Keay, Biteme 
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stra School 


26th Year 


America’s Foremost Bund and Orel 


Ce} ica’ 
© J. Beach Cracux, A.B. Mus. ne of America’s Fi 


resident @ 


5 Lusi 

Fully accredited co; i) 4 

CERTL FICATES, DIPLO 2 
and DEGREES ns 


By Authority of the State of Iltino: 
ors és 


Instruction In All Branches 
PIANO—VOICE—THEORY 
STRING AND WIND INSTRUMENTS 
ORGAN—DANCING—DRAMATIC ART 
ENSEMBLE—CONDUCTING 

Become a Band or Orchestra Conductor 
or a Certified Teacher of Cragun Method 
for Saxophone, Clarinet, Cornet, etc. 
Write for Faculty Booklet and Information 


Fiano. Volee, Violin, Theory, $ettments; 

Abool ticle: 
. tory of 
Profession a 
Dramatic wassand 


i 1170 EB: 63rd fon, English and Psychology Express. 
Send for complete eat 
COLUMBIA sch ‘alog 
COSMOPOLITAN | | seen soos wes cOL OF Must 
SCHOOL ™M U Si Ccé* DRAMATIC L Harrison s9a07? Chicage 


DR. CARVER WILLIAMS—President 
Located in Kimball Hall—Chicago’s Music Center 


inent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal training for 
hers. Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, Lectures, 
Divlomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. 
Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, Musical 
Theory. Composition, Violoncello, Orches- 
tral Instruments, Public School Music, 
Dramatic Art, etc. nits 
Many Free Advantages and Scholarships 
sf Piano and Violin Prizes 


For particulars address—Edwin L. Stephen, Mer. 


MOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
gos 16th Floor Kimball Hall Bldg., Chicago 


Che Starrett s 
CONSERVATORY a 


MUSIC 


ReNnowneb racuury—¢, 
Dietomas axp Deg: 


ice, Violi 
ition, Coe Green 


All athletics. Horseback 
ings with ample grounds, 
i tories on campus, 

For catalogue ad 
The Starrett School Cont ore Director, 


Box E, 4515 Drexel Blvd cor’, Of Music 
: +» Cutcaco, 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY o 


$2nd Year 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres, 


Finest Conservatory in the West 
Students May Enter at Any Time 
Offers to earnest students courses of study based upon the best modern 
and educational principles. Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Cello, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Drawing, etc. 
Diplomas and Degrees conferred, Many free advantages. Desirable 
boarding accommodations. 
Cataloguo Free Upon Application 

Address JAMES H.BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


ts for Chi 
aa rs Children, 
§ bet ePFOOF builg. 


Two beaut 
Bed gutifal dormi. 


TEACHER Should de: of finding the exact 
NO educational material desired with 
out first writing our sorvice department. 

THEODORE PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


urnished wij : 
with each tToom. Prices reason- 
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Devoted to Educaticy eaStitutions THE GUNN ScHool 


OF Music 
ANDDRaAmaTICAR 
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GLEN 
NN DILLARD GUNN, Presidet! 


i Announces 
© Engagement of 


MILTON 
CHARLES 


‘tinguished Organist 


Baas pea are 

ent of Theatre Organ 
And the 
‘On of Five Modern 
Organs by 


dolph Wurlitz 
Company 


Installat, 


The Ru 


enke, Registra! 


Wabash 2g93 
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THE ETUDE 


Musical Pointers 
for 


Musical Parents 


Conducted by 


MARGARET WHEELER ROSS 


Only questions of general interest 


Address all inquiries to Educational Service 


The Etude Music Magazine. 
Write questions on a separate shee 


will be answered in this department. 


Department (Parents? Department), 


t of paper bearing the full name and address of 


the sender, of which only the initials will be published. 


MAS to Tue Ervpe mothers and 
this fathers! Let us resolve to make 
of a truly, musical season in the selection 

both our gifts and our recreations for 

le family. 

ee since the angels sang their heavenly 
coat on that far-away night in Bethlehem 
ave associated music with the Christ- 
ce eeu Many of the finest examples 
bint, choral art have been inspired by the 
Sieaae the Babe of Bethlehem; and we 
ork do our part towards making known 

eeping alive these splendid compositions. 
fe cannot participate in their rendition, 
e oo go ourselves, and take our children 
eect or concert hall, and thus help 
tho €asé the audiences, and encourage 
rime who spend their time and efforts in 
ae these masterpieces for public pre- 
Not ation. As heads of families we must 
plet On Birselyes: to) become. SO. CONE 
foun engrossed with the purely material 
Reres of the Christmastide, that we neg- 
of ane artistic and the spiritual phases 

1s holy week. 


The Message of Handel’s “Messiah” 

ae LIFE of every man, woman, and 
he child in America would be richer for the 
ating of “The Messiah” at every Christ- 
ie season. It is amazing how many chil- 
de grow to maturity missing this aia 
cay experience. Therefore let me i 
Ret fy Erupe mother to make the effort t 
his ner family to a hearing of this orator? 
ow, Season if it is at all possible If your 
torig town is too small to support a”, Ces 
chorus and ufficiently 


Schoo} soloists | su Mee: 
Die led to produce this glorious master- 
Se, then look up the nearest large com 
Hhity where it is to be sung and take 
cach entire family, as @ facil one 
jaa the other, on a Jittle Chris Le 
Chiat that might be made both as apn 
One ae as_sacredly significant as eh 
ami, Piblical record. You can give z i 
ily nothing that will mean S° much 


he 
€M throughout the entire Yer. ac. 
iia an afternoon in the music ee 
life °f your public library and look iad 
Siah Of Handel and the history of es, 
if = Cquaint your family with ay 
techn? of the children have reached ; 
ical skill of its leading theme an 


Nelod in the 
aces let them demonstrate them int 


until they can be recognized. ¥3 
S have a copy of this 
and know somethin. 
ou hear it; for everyPoe 
Whi they can anticipate better t 
18 absolutely unfamiliar. 


HRopo) “TIOMAS long 
SODORE THOMAS | 1M) other 


Ase MUSICAL CHRIST- 


Said: « Le lms 
ame for Popular mus Ames 
Wita ct familiar music; thing 
in M8 has recently said the same e 

is “Tmmor- 


Seat: : 
tae king of the short story’ sued 
hon”, 8 only another word for conti 
Pillarity» * 
hereto, . yoursell, 
ing «'Cfore, endeavor to train ae 
le rest of the family—eve” fathe 


to listen attentively for the appearance of 
the leading themes in the concerted parts 
of both the vocal and the instrumental 
scores. It is an interesting and educational 
practice, and like every other. occupation 
develops and grows with us. 

You can awaken interest in music in the 
home by giving musical gifts. The mater- 
jal here is almost unlimited and something 
might be found for every member of the 
family, even the one who is the least inter- 
ested in music. From the choice of a new 
jnstrument, where the price is available, 
on down to less significant gifts it is pos- 
sible to find something suitable and accepta- 


ble for all. 


Mo. ANY CHILD finds pride in a 
good-looking music roll and it is an 
economy because jt protects the music from 
the careless handling of the average boy or 
girl to and from the lesson period. An 
older son or daughter would be happy in 
the possession of a leather bound copy of 
the Sonatas of one of the Masters, with 
the name of the receiver-to-be done in 
lovely gold lettering on the outside. With 
time this would come to be a real treasure. 

For other members of the family, even 
mother and father, books on musical ap- 
preciation, and biographies of the masters 
would be acceptable and enjoyed. Many 
of the latter are as fascinating and thril- 
ling as modern romance or fiction. The 
entire family would get untold informa- 


tion and delight from a standard musical 
ould be invaluable to 


ictionary: and it Ww 
Fe children, if they are taught to use it 
intelligently and frequently. 
The Musical Equipment 
F THE MUSICAL equipment of the 
not include a player-piano 


home does 
or sound-repro 
of these js worth 


ducing machine, getting any 
a real sacrifice for stimu- 
ation in the subject, and comparison with 
pis york the children are doing. You will 
bp know how much real joy and satis- 
father will get from one of these 


til it is in the home. 
asonal music 


never 
faction 

oatures UN By 
fea range a program of seasonal ¥ 
company OF follow the family dinner. 
Je ones horns, bells, whistles, 


nicas xylophones, toy pianos, any- 
baru! I meta any way carries across the 
che) Fa ae You can have a jolly time 
nn iieete jazzy orchestra made up from 
; toys before you take up your 
1 of more serious and rev- 
es the Christmas 


to ac z 
Give the litt 


AMY 
that carr 


significance. ‘ 
cans, mothers, put on your think- 
an appropriate musical 
ber of the family. Let 
gi +6 to do our part towards mak- 
nusical by making this Holi- 
jost musical one in our lives. 

: he Christmas goodnight is said, 
Wien 5 “th the consciousness that 
_ a Musical, as well 


prepa 
erentia 


apy mem 


Ar been, 
this has . Christmas! 
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rh : f aft A ‘i ia f ye 
Know the elation of owning, of playing upon the Wurlitzer 


eee ee, Wurlitzer craftsmen have so artistically 
i is wondrous fone with decorative beauty in this 
ae na and ee la instrument, that only among 
ger and much higher priced Wurlitzer pi: n 

4 Ze a a 
you find its equal. P PT MERE 


SEND For Tuis Fre PORTFOLIO 


rene . 4 oe 
Mie ahh Doriohig illustrates with numerous appropriate 
Grand as the bikin ine Sia Si trenveurliizet Stualp 
4 t jinant feature Fe Sea 
Write for: it.today, e of modern home decoration, 


Grand Piano ‘Factory Wi UE 5) ae 

i c a) q Upright Facroist 

De Kalb, Ml, 4 URLIIZER WN, Tonawanda, N.Y. 
whe} 
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School for the Training of 


THEATRE ORGANISTS 


Direction: CHARLES H. DEMOREST and HENRY FRANCIS PARKS, Famous Theatre Organists 


WINTER TERM NOW 


Students have lessons and practice before the Screen provided by the College in its studios. New two, three and four 
manual Wurlitzer and Moeller theatre organs for lessons and practice, owned and operated by the College 


Coursp or Srupy Second Term: Modulation and improvisatio > 
A two-year course. Varied to suit the individual student. : 3 for important situations, dramatic music, such fie nice oF tune, memoriziny 
dramatization of all kinds of films, meeting actual He i furiosos, ete. Actua 

provisation, including waltzes, marches, intermezzos, jazz, ey Rone of the theatre, im- 

Third Term: All scenic effects such as storins, talig, dy Work. 

t practice before screen. 8, thunder, trains, ete. Con- 
Fourth Perm: Devoted entirely to screen work by th ¥ 
complete course, and opportunity will be given to play before inveod ey tollowed | the 
practical experience may be gaiied fitting the organist for public epee ences $0 that 

ie work, ¥ 
5 LENGTH or 

The time which will be consumed in crete i 

large extent upon the ability as organists of those course will be .determined to a 


‘. First Yaar 
First Term: First working registration, arranging of popular ballads, semi-classic 
ballads. Themes for feature films. 
_ Second Term: Preparation for news reel playing, arrangement of piano numbers 
for the organ, waltzes and marches. Characteristic numbers arranged. 

Third Term: Virst studies in adapting orchestrations to the organ, first studies in 
jazz playing, second or double-touch, playing of song-slides. Comedy film. 

Fourth Term: First actual screen work, the news reels, comedy film, classification 
and construction for feature films, cuing short and long feature film, thorough prepa- 


ste 


ration ie. 

in adapting music. pase aan have studied organ previously will require two peas take it. Students who never 

First Term: Repertoire, transcriptions of violin and orchestral music, orchestral perienced organists may cover it in one year, years to finish the course. EX- 

overtures adapted, first actual screen work in playing the feature film scenies, car- Norp—Chureh and concert organists of experience are eli fee 
Course. Care eligible to enter the Advanced 


toons, travelogues, ete. 


STUDENTS MAY BEGIN STUDY AT ANY TIME 


COMPLETE FALL-WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards. Established 1867 


60 East Van Buren Street (Shics;Muict!) Chicago, Ill. Herbert Witherspoon, President 


College Building. 


Carl D. Kinsey, Manager 


o 4 > ad 
(Cincinnati {onservatory Music 
A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 
Pianoforte—Voice Culture—Violin—Organ—All Orchestral Instruments W 
Public School Music (accredited) —Opera—Drama—Languages —Dancing i aes 

ers, es, a 


Catalogue will be sent on application 


Ghe Cileteland Tustitute 
of (/usic 


Offers Complete Courses for 
Students of all Grades 
Four-year course leads to teacher's certifi- 
cate or diploma. 

Two orchesttas afford opportunity for 
ensemble training. 

Special courses for teachers and pro- 


County SUVanCEM study, oy specialist weaned 
and social fife °84,to, Mus 8. degree, cultural 


fessionals. D E FoR STUDENTS FROM A D ars 

‘The Student Residence is open throughout the ioeey nes S ie cor x Highland fie A ORES oF eautvatene eran College. "High Schoo) 

i sident an land and Burn. 3 onsery pened Sept. 218t- 
‘winter and summer terms. BERTHA BAUR, Presi wad Ost St: Cee ee Aye Yatory of Music, Oberlin. Ohio_}} 


Burnet C, Tuthill, General Manager 


Send for catalogue outlining courses and fees 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


———— PS ae TE 
DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE] Whwwbewoa® 
=| 


The Only University of Music in the World 


All branches taught on the daily lesson plan :: Special Music Supervisors Course Ly aw re a 
Catalogue on application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. Conservator r o 
ry ol sic 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


DUNNING 
SYSTEM 
OF 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC STUDY 
Inc. 


Frederic A. Cowles, Director 


Enables You to Teach Systematically, 
Intelligently, Thoroughly and Interestingly 
Practical Normal Training Courses 
for Teachers Will Be Held 
HOLIDAY NORMAL—Bollefontaine, Ohio; other Normale: 
Bellefontaine, Claciynat{, Columbus, Ohio; Miami, Ja 
sonville, Orlando, Florida; Chicago, I.; Wichita, Kansas 
For Information and Booklet, Address 
MISS ADDA EDDY 
136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio | 


AD 
partment of Lawrence College 


An Accredited School conferring De- 
grees. Piano, Organ, Harp, Voice, 
Violin, Dramatic Art, Orchestral 
Instruments and Theoretical Subjects taught. 
Cultural work accredited by Universities, 
Student and faculty recitals. Three large 
orchestras. Piano Normal Course. Two and 
Three Year Public Schoo! Music Courses Jead- 
ing to Certificate and Diploma. _ Practice 
Teaching in Public Schools. Graduates ac- 
cepted by State Boards of Education. Dormi- 
tries. 

Catalog, suggestions, and information from 

JOHN L, GRUBER, Manager 


218 West Broadway, Louisville, Kentucky 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 


THCOMBORATED. 


Piano, Voice, 


Violin, Cello, Organ, 


Band | 
‘nsttuments, Public School Music, 


SCHOOL OF music 

= “Better Than Ever®* 
Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violi 
and Public School Musi Studene walt, Theary, 
Musr ichool ai eC} bs 

Music School and also take the regular work at the 
WINTER TERM STARTS 

Micpatralted by Latheras Univer we ee OTe 
since Sept., 1925. Open to all. For umvenp peiation 
address office of the President, Dept, kee Bulletin 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


Publi 
ic School Art, Dramatic Act. 


WILLIS J. CUNNINGHAM 
Piano 
JOSEPH D. DeNARDO 
Harmony, Composition 
394 teachers enrolled in Summer Normal Classes of 1926 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Orch, 
estral and Choral Training, 


Music Festival, Ay Recitals. 
| Artist ital 


Valparaiso, Indiana 


ESTABLISHED 1857 Atlanta Con : isis 
CONSERVATORY servatory of Music sr 
PEABOD ON THE FOREMOST, S€HOO4, OF FINE aR 
: BALTIMORE, MD. Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere, Address. CAR je WATER AN, D 
S A |, Dean 


Students may enter at any time. Send for 


Catalog, GEO. F. LINDNER, Director Appleton, 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


Wisconsin 


most noted Music Schools in America. Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


One of the oldest and 
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Public School Music Department 
(Continued from page 907) 


cession should furnish a melody to be har- 
monized. ‘A bass should be given and 
harmonized. Both the soprano and the 
bass should be presented for practice in 
ear-training. Four-part harmonies should 
be thrown on the ears of the pupils for 
ear-training or chord analysis. All of this 
should be written out by the individual 
pupils and a figured analysis marked un- 
der each bass note. 

The pupils should go to the piano and 
Play the materiai developed and, finally, 
melodies and basses should be harmon- 
ized directly at the keyboard. All of this 
develops a resourcefulness on the part of 
the pupils and enables them to hear si- 
lently what they have written and to see 
Mentally the chord notation of simple 
harmonic combinations which they hear 
or think out in a creative way. 


Recapitulation 


WE HAVE been considering the pos- 
sibility of building a single course 


the cultural side of the art. We find that the 
plan is feasible if we will use texts which 
cover the field in a way calculated to in- 
terest the beginner. We must also use 
modern methods which will enliven the 
study of music history by correlating it 
with music appreciation. 

Harmony must be presented in so far 
as possible from the art point of view, 
rather than as “The grammar of music.” 
The course suggested could be presented 
in two terms or semesters by holding the 
class four periods a week; but it would 
be well to devote five periods if possible. 
In the first term three periods should be 
given to history and appreciation, and two 
to harmony. In_ the second term two 
periods should be given to history and ap- 
preciation and three to harmony. 

The following is the first of a series of 
ten outlines (each covering the work of 
four weeks) of a combined course in 
music history, appreciation and harmony 
to be used with “The Standard History 
of Music,” a supplementary list of re- 
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in the world. Before you select 
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occurred early in the seventeenth 

century, which metamorphosed 
the whole conception of the nature and 
“arpose of music, and the complex ancient 
art of the medieval church was forgotten 
under the fascination of the new Italian 
melody and the vivid rhythm and tone color 
of the orchestra.” During the civil war 
and under the Commonwealth organs were 
closed and cathedral churches shut; singers 
were silent except for Psalm singing. 
Composers for the church dropped the pen 
and took up the sword, and it was not until 
the Restoration that the motet or anthem 
was sung again. 

Through this seething period of religious 
and political controversy England tra- 
vailed for 120 years. One king, three 
queens and many of the bravest, purest 
and brainiest of her subjects lost their 
heads on the scaffold, or were burned at 
the stake. Civil war desolated the land, 
and the whole country became at times an 
armed camp. From 1549 to 1661 the Puri- 
tans were in power and elaborate church 
music was forbidden. Cromwell and his 
followers by no means disliked the music, 
but they were opposed to any elaborate 
form of worship, as well for political as 
religious reasons. 


Music by Law 

When Charles II. came to the throne in 
1660 the practice of church music had 
been abandoned for at least eleven years. 
In addition to that, Archbishop Cranmer 
had in his instructions in 1544 enjoined a 
more simple mode of counterpoint. Note 
against note unbroken, notes and no imi- 
tations, were the directions, Neither Tal- 
lis, Tye nor Byrd, the great men of that 
time, continued long to use the new method, 
but they gradually ceased composing for 
the church, writing many secular glees and 
madrigals. All these restraints, the hos- 
tility of the Puritans to the old style of 
cathedral music and the turning more and 
more of the tastes of the people toward sec- 
ular music had opened the door wide for 
the change which was to come. 

The restored Stuart monarch, Charles 
IL, having lived during his exile at the 
French court, had acquired French tastes. 
He soon tired of the grave and solemn 
ways established by Byrd and others and 
ordered the composers to add symphonies 
with instruments to their anthems. He 
also sent Pelham Humphrey, one of the 
chapel royal choir, to France to learn the 
new style. Humphrey, then only 16, went 
to Paris and studied with Lulli, the great 
opera composer of the day. He also visited 
Italy, where he probably met Sarissimi, who 
was a great master in the new declamatory 
style. After three years of study and 
travel he returned and was sworn in as a 
gentleman of the chapel royal. Humphrey 
was the first to infuse into the English 
church music the new light style which 
was destined to supplant the grand school 
of the motet. Humphrey was the pioneer 
in the new declamatory and expressive 
Style. 


An English Master 

In 1658 was born a greater than Humph- 
rey, Henry Purcell. It is possible that 
one who has formed his impressions only 
by reading about him may be disappointed 
when for the first time his compositions 
are studied. It should he remembered, 
however, that Humphrey and Purcell were 
at the beginning of a new era in church 
music, The old motet school of writers, 
which had passed away, represented the 
quintessence of vocal polyphony—the cul- 
mination of centuries of development. In- 
strumental music was now to have its day 
and the style of church music was to be 
greatly influenced and temporarily injured. 
One essential difference between the old 
and new style was the accompaniment, In 
the old music the original method had been 
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to do without instruments. When the 
accompaniment was added, it generally 
doubled the voice parts. If there was a 
distinctly separate part, it was in style 
like the voice part, a veritable song with- 
out words. Instrumental figuration was 
unknown or in a very crude state of devel- 
opment; but now the experiments of Ga- 
brieli at Florence, Frescobaldi in Rome, 
Sweelinck at Amsterdam, John Bull in 
England and many others were bearing 
fruit. 

The old music had been essentially cho- 
ral, but the anthems by Purcell which are 
representative of him in the maturity of 
his powers contain a greater amount of 
instrumental music than in any period of 
English church music. Violins were in- 
troduced in 1674 and Purcell had the ad- 
vantage of writing services and anthems 
with all the variety afforded by choir, 
soloists and orchestra. In style he fore- 
shadowed Handel, having the same practi- 
cal sense which led him not to make his 
church work too elaborately contrapuntal. 
Some of his anthems seem like solos or 
duets, with a little chorus work thrown in 
as an afterthought. One anthem has two 
pages of solo, six of duet and one page 
chorus. In another there are seven pages 
of duet and one chorus. In his writing for 
solo passages for church he seems to have 
put aside any intent to make them beauti- 
ful. 

In his music for the theater and opera 
Purcell showed an unrivaled power to cre- 
ate fresh and charming melodies; but this 
is missing in his church work. One of his 
most characteristic anthems is “O Give 
Thanks.” 

Music Declines 

After Purcell English music declined. 
In the anthem the solo or verse period had 
been developed and composers were gradu- 
ally beginning to combine full and verse 
anthems. my 

After Purcell’s death in 1695 no one ap- 
peared worthy to carry on the art where 
he had left off. Two of his contempora- 
ries, John Blow and William Croft, who 
survived him a few years, produced some 
noble anthems, and Blow some very cred- 
itable instrumental work; but after their 
death came a long interruption in the con- 
stantly upward development, which had 
been going on since the time of Dunstable 
in the fifteenth century. Myles B. Foster 
in his “Anthems and Anthem Composers” 
somewhat justly calls the eighteenth cen- 
tury period the period of decadence. The 
standards established by the great masters 
of the motet age and the brilliant writers 
of the new school, founded in England by 
Humphrey and Purcell, were not followed, 
and toward the end an orgy of arrange- 
ments was in fashion. The only anthem 
composers of note at this time were Boyce, 
Batishill and Crotch. The last two really 


should be classed as belonging to a later 
intermediate period, as well as Thomas Att- 
wood, pupil of Mozart and friend of Men- 
delssohn. 

The work of anthem composers of the 
nineteenth century is familiar to all. I 
would like to express the opinion that at 
the present time justice is scarcely given 
for the work of Barnby, Goss, Smart, 
Stainer, Sullivan and a few others. The 
judgment of the critic does not always 
agree with that of the public. Frequently 
time proves that the public is right. May 
I venture to express the opinion that Barn- 
by’s “Beloved, if God So Loved Us,” 
“Drop Down, Ye Heavens,” “O Praise 
the Lord, all Ye His Angels,” “Sweet Is 
Thy Mercy, Lord”; Goss’ “O Saviour of 
the World,” “The Wilderness ;” Smart’s 
“The Lord is my Strength”; Stainer’s 
“And All the People Saw,” “What Are 
These?” and “I Saw the Lord,” and Sulli- 
van’s “I Will Mention Thy Loving Kind- 
ness” and “O Taste and See” will be alive 
and affording delight and comfort to thou- 
sands of listeners long after the mistaken, 
short-sighted criticisms of them are buried 
so deep that the strongest angel on Resur- 
rection morn will not be able to lift them 
out to bring them to judgment. 


Of the House of Wesley 

In closing this historical sketch I would 
like to make special mention of one who 
bears a name honored by many. Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley was the son’of Samuel 
Wesley, who by general consent is con- 
sidered one of the greatest English church 
composers. He was the grandson of the 
Rev. Charles Wesley, author of the well- 
known hymn “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” 
and grandnephew of John Wesley founder 
of the Methodist Church. Wesley of all 
the church composers of the nineteenth cen- 
century seems to have had the most of 
genius. Many are disposed to give pref- 
erence to his larger anthems, “Blessed Be 
the God and Father” and “The 
ness,” but they are early work ten 
when he was not over twenty-five years 
old, and do not compare with some of his 
smaller works written later in life, such 
as “Wash Me Thoroughly” and “Cast Me 
Not Away.” He had a power of noble 
sustained melody very Handelian in style, 
Walker says: “The grand style of Alte 
past, clear echoes of which were 


: sounding 
in the work of his father, was missing a 
the work of Sebastian Wesley.” Nevyer- 
theless, he was a very talented original 
composer. 

Wesley is the last name T shall mentio; 
with the exception of Sir George Martin 
and Charles Villiers Stanford. | Misra’. 
anthem “Hail, Gladdening Light,” has be Z 
sung all around the world, and Sritioea 
has been a favorite composer is 
years. —The Diapason, 
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Handel and the Foundlings 


By Alfredo Trinchieri 


CuristMas of 1926 will break a tender 
musical tie for many a Londoner, for this 
is to be the last Yuletide at which ten tiers 
of fatherless ‘girls in mob caps, bibs and 
aprons, and boys looking brave in their 
brass buttons and red waistcoats will perch 
themselves high on either side of the his- 
toric Handel Organ of the high eighteenth 
century chapel of the Foundling Hospital 
in Guilford Street, and sing their carols, 
some of which go back six centuries. The 
property is sold and the foundlings are to 
be transferred to a fine new home in 
broad green fields and under the blue skies 
of the country. A boon in health and 
a for the youngsters ; but, ah, how 
ae tradition and sentiment is to dis- 
, It was to this chapel that Handel gave 
its organ. “A very fine organ,” the Gov- 
ernors of the Hospital boasted in 1750 
when they announced that “Mr. Handel 
eae itis organ, and the. sacred 
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you now recall, were never tedious but 
rather were actually fun: glorious, ex- 
hilarating, entertaining. Pedalling is all 
rather like a game, you see; a game more 
amusing a thousandfold than mah jong, 
and a game quite as subtle as bridge, 
without the added annoyance of a grouchy 
Partner. ; 

An interesting feature of pedal technic 
—and one which has received too scanty 
attention from the pedagogues—is double 
Pedalling. Double pedalling. as its name 
implies, is the employment of both feet 
Simultaneously, and there are two main 
types thereof. 

First, there is the playing of pedal oc- 
faves, to build up the sonority and grandeur 
Of the tonal mass. This is the more com- 
Mon, and much the easier, type. It 1s 
Wonderfully effective, too. 

At the return of his theme in the Toc- 
cata from the Fifth Symphony, Widor 
achieves this sonority : 
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double pedalling of this latter type will 
do wonders and will give a highly awak- 
ened and more comprehensive cerebration. 

A splendid example of the use of the 
feet for playing other intervals than the 
octave is to be found in Guilmant's well- 
known Chant Séraphique from his Marche 
Funébre et Chant Séraphique. We cite 
herewith a few pedal measures from this 
composition : 
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Obviously, when double pedalling is 
going on, the Swell pedal cannot be used. 
But since the large majority of Swell 
pedals are cruelly over-used, this is all 
for the best. x 

Guilmant often carries the right foot as 
far as F or G. This demands a good deal 
of stretching, particularly if one’s legs hap- 
pen not to be very lengthy. ; 

‘Another interesting feature of pedalling 
is the trill. In the opening measures of 
the arrangement of Sibelius’s Finlandia the 
pedal trills are beautifully effective and 
strong. Very few organists possess, how- 
ever, a good and steady pedal eral ; 

The organ is admittedly the king of 
jnstruments.” It seems sometimes, as it 
roars out in a flood of sonority and elo 
quence and richness, to be almost linked 
up with the Divinity. Thus the study of 
the organ should be fraught with ae) 
cerity, and with keen, persistent ci 
And_ the pedals, especially, must never 
be neglected. Clever fingers, BS pucr 
the manuals, may -build castles an eet 
drals and dreams, but without the ah 
foundation of a sure and Ca ani 
flowing pedal support, they wil 2 aa 
silly-looking castles, very ona a 
cathedrals, and very, very empty dreams. 
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Advanced pupils have the adyantage of 
lessons before the screen under the 
same conditions as prevail in 
any large theatre. 

OUR PUPILS SUCCEED WHERE OTHER 
ORGANISTS FAIL 


VERMOND KNAUSS SCHOOL OF 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 
210 North 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


(uilmant Organ School 


Dr. William C. Carl 


Director 
A Distinctive School for 
Serious Students 
FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Write for Catalog 


17 Rast Eleventh St., N. Y. 


AT LAST—FOR ONLY - 


The Neely 4-Octave Keyboard With INDIVIDUAL KEY-ACTION 


$ 15.00 


Standard size keys; standard dip; piano 
touch. A portable silent keyboard with 
handle for carrying and a folding music rack 
inside the case. About the size of a violin 
case; fincly finished; weight, 7 Ibs, A real 
aid to class teaching and the lowest-priced 
high - quality keyboard available for 
practice work. 

Sent on Approval; Guaranteed 

for Five (5) Years 


FORSE MFG, CO. 


700 Long Street, Anderson, Indiana 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and ARTS 


824 West End Avenue Cor. 100th Street Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


New York’s Oldest Music. School 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season by this institution. 


Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoev- 
ing, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters. 


Individual Instruction. 
* SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS OPEN FOR COMPETITION 


A real home for music students. ‘ 


Entrance at any time. 


Dormitories in School Building. 


Many Free Classes and Lectures. Diplomas and Teacher's Certificates. Public Concert every Thursday night. Vocal, 
Piano, Violin and all Instruments. Public School Music Dept. Dramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, Interior Dec- 
oration, Dancing and Languages. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


WIRGID con erony 


36th SEASON 


137-139 West 72d Street, New York 
A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


Fa Catalog Address Julia Weil, Sec’y 


TWO NEW COURSES 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 


TUITION FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 
° For Teachers, Players and Earnest 
Special Courses seidents of ail Grades 
For all particulars address: THE A. K, VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


Phone Susquehanna 10485. $10 WEST END AVENUE 
NO NEW YORK 


OTHER ADDRESS 


[THACA (CON SERVATORY 
fe) 


Registeréd with N. Y. State Board of 

Regents, All branches of music taught, 

School of Opera, Andreas U! 

+ Dippel, director. Master 

Courses with world-famous artists in all 
departments. Degrees. Twelve buildings. 
including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gym- 


Summer and Fall 

Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
te eta 

DIRECTORS singing, Fine Arts and Photoplay. Developing 

Alan Dale pettonality ‘and poise essential for any vocation 

Wm, A. Brady  {nlife,’ Atvtong Art Theatre and Student Stok 

1 Peel 


including yao and Adininistration Bulld~ Sir John Martine Sebute ard eobeare neseancd. Puptia — Laurette 

ings. Year Book sent on request. ‘Harvey Baylor, Mary Wceford, leanor Paint mI ata 

Two, three and four year courses. J.4. Shubere —_‘Heeilgrmann, J, Arnold Daly, Bred and fie 

Spring term boging January 27th, Marguerite Ctorh Nora bi ete pr Holmes, ‘Hod tubbfesdale, 

, beet ss Astor, iald-Bishop, ; 

No. 1 DeWitt Park ithaca, Ne z ui Study BE re ae atary €6 ‘West 85th 
; = it. N. Y., ak for catalog BM 

—————— EE 


The Courtright Oldestand most practical system 
A groat opportunity for teachers 


System of Musical to apociatize in this unlimited 


+ fiold, Write for particulars io 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 
ET 


VIRGIL PORTABLE KE 


For Pianists and Piano Students 
Keer Ur Reperrorre 
Perrecr Your Tecunic 
Srrencruen Fincers on txts INSTRUMENT 
Key Acrion Perrect 
Toucn Licur to Heavy 
Catalog on request 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL co. 
137-439 West 72nd Street New York City 
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COMBS 
Conservatory of Music 


PHILADELPHIA 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR 


A SCHOOL OF 
UNPARALLELED FACILITIES 


A School for the Ambitious Amateur 
and the Professional Musician. Instruc- 
tion in all branches, Courses in English, 
Psychology, Modern Languages, Peda- 
gogy and Normal Training. Approved 
and Accredited Courses in Public School 
Music. Degrees Conferred. 


SIX SPACIOUS BUILDINGS 
DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


1521 LOCUST ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Thaddeus Rich, Mus.Doc., Dean 
E. F. Ulrich, Assistant Dean 
HIGHEST STANDARDS of MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 
Degrees, Diplomas, and Teachers’ Certificates 


NO HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION REQUIRED 
except in the College Course of Music. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC—From the Elementary 
to the Highest Grades—Private Lessons. 
—DISTINGUISHED FACULTY— 
Orchestral Instruments taught principally by members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
STUDENT RECITALS — OPPORTUNITY FOR 
ORCHESTRAL PRACTICE. 
CLASSES IN THEORY—Lectures on History and Ap- 
preciation of Music by PHILIP H. GOEPP, Mus.Doc, 
Pupils May Enter at Any Time During the Year. 
STUDENT DORMITORIES 
Branch Schools Write for Catalog 


Zeckwer-Hahn 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


57 years of continued success in training musicians 


Highest Standards of Musical Instruction 
For year book, address 


Charlton Lewis Murphy, Managing Di: 
1617 Spruce Street 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
149 East 61st St., New York, N. Y. 
For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 


TEACHERS 


MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
SIGHT-TOUCH and HEARING. Booklet 


—College of Fine Arts— 


Syracuse University 
Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 


MUSIC, ART, ARCHITECTURE 


900 STUDENTS 42 INSTRUCTORS 


Send for Illustrated Year Book 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
Offices, Dormitories and Studios 
Broap anv Reep Streets 


SPECIAL 
TRAINING FOR 
e @8@ TrEacHErRs 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Musicianship 
Trinity Principle 
Pedagogy 


SIGHT not ‘‘Do-re-mi” 
SINGING 4 Pot “Intervals” 
; not ‘‘Numbers” 
Special Correspondence 
Courses for Teachers 
Send for Catalog ° 
Constructive Music Book Price $1.25 
EFRAGE Address , 
Wi Metin LLIS PERFIELD 
New yo een Avenue (30th Street) 
y Phone - Ashland 5551 


Four-year Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Com- 
position, Public School Music 
leading to the Bachelor’s degree 
Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. 
Special students may enter at any time. Dormi- 


tory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women 
music students. Five pipe organs. 


of Improved Music Study 


DUNNING SYSTEM * ere! yes 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied. 
Plte —Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 

MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York cit, 

Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. +» New York City, 

Katharine M, Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold Sch, 

Allie Edward Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Elizette Reed Barlow, 817 Central Ave., Winter Haven, Florida, 

Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich 

Grace A. Bryant, a 10th Ave. Na Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Mrs. Joan Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland a 

Me Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Galle gas ett Classes. 

Beulah Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St Louie Aro” A¥e Brooklyn, N. y, 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio Holida.” Mo. . ¥. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. iday Normal. 
ne C. Fleetwood, 1344 N. Spaulding Ave, ; 

sae. Hollywood, Calif. paulding Ave., Hollywood Studio: 

Ida Gardner, 17 East Gth Street, Tulsa, Okla, 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. 

Florence Elizabeth Grasle, Lansing Conservatory of Music, Lansine, Mi 

Hovet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Clevelinde Gant Mih- Normal Class, Ja 

Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon.” » January 15, 1927, 

Mrs, Wesley Porter Mason, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Texas 

Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn. : 

Mrs. Laud German Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, T. 

Mite Irving Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Var © o"*2 held Dallas, Texas, and ‘ 

Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. : da, Okla. 

Ieabel M. Tone, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif 

Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


AMEN cout ULLUTE of APPLIED MUSIC 


SECOND MID-WINTER INT “Ninth St., New York City 
ENS 
FOR PIANO TEACHERS—Jan, 3p pane 8 


KATE S, CHITTEND 
‘ ‘ E 
Piano Tnatrugtion for Amateur and Bidtescton ae of the Faculty 
+ Junior Department: Pian lormal Trainj 
3 ©, Strings and En, 
n 


For descriptive circulars addr. 
‘ess: ETHEL McIn 
TOSH, 


‘ool of Music, 


Hollyw y 
ollywood Woman’s Club, 7078 Hollywood 


ng Cour: ' 
ae Gaus For Piano 


Managing Director 


at 


“ee 
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THE ETUDE 


Organ and Choir Questions Answered 


By HENRY S. FRY 


Former President of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the A. G. O. 


0. Wilt you kindly suggest some organ 
solos suitable for our Church, (Lutheran) 
Dedication? I will necd several numbers. a 

A. Any organ numbers of a festival an 
cburehly character may be used for Dedicntion 
Services. One: of the great heritages of t i 

utheran Church is the Chorale, and composl- 
tions based on these Chorales would be very 

Appropriate. We will include some in tlre list, 
ut many more are ayailable—notably a large 

Number by Bach, and those by Brahms, Bare 

Elert and others. The first four mentione: 

: the list are based on Chorales— 
estival Pr “Bin Feste Berg” 

i ‘al Prelude on “Ein Fe: William games 
hree Chorales (quite lengthy) .César Pray 
natn No On. Penis Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

yo, Chorale ‘Preiudes........-Henry 8. Wty 
larch for a Church Festival. . William T. Be 


Festival Postlude. -Osear Schminke 
Festivity 0... 
Pp 
me 
Pxalt 
‘ivin, 
Hosannan (c > Dubois 
Tn tuna (Chorus Magnus) . Theodore tir 


0 the Twili 
Meditation oot, fe 


Pastorale (First ‘Sonata) Alexander Guilmant 


9. Wout 4 offer some remarks on the 
Pronunciation a ae word “wind” in chor ae 
iiging? Tam asking the above question 
ay the following reasons: the convention® 
nay, as ‘been to pronounce it to rhyme noite 
ytd. At the B.C. Musical Festival thy 
Uns ago Granville Bantook, the comporcrs 
fad tras an adjudicator scored compet cies 
if ig@tis pronunciation and told them 


5 h sinned. 
8 every day dress to rhyme noth Ce gare 


tenn or ‘able to quo 
t ‘y not to be ‘a ae 
rma instances—it is just aaa e 


me of the poetry called Jor ; a 
iginber of a choral socicty, on several, 00rd. 
b ip since, this ruling of Mr. Bantook me 
been ltoted as authoritative, and we ron’. 
tho Old to use Mr. Bantook’s pronune’ pee 
py) nae obviously the poet called for the Oval 
Sng OF, ft ia Hat He ts the. pre 
mpielation to fit the poet’s idea of meter and 
the Viki At our last concert, i ones ng oF 


yo wind was obviously intend 
E : over- 
wea behind, but Mr. Bantook’s ruling 
at roos with you 
tha: | The editor thoroughly agrees with yo 
thet the pronunciation should be governed ty 
unagee ic content, We, of course, not ng 


Kk 
Wag >, what conditions Mr. Bantook soot in 
that Pde, and it may have been, oor epliged 


‘Qt inst, 
0} ‘ance, but we would no 
iy Inelined to be governed DY, 
ng (°'d appeared as a rhyme wi 
80 forth. 


» ruling 2 
tn kind, mind 


of the 
ah; Couta you advise me as to wht OF és 


Joli 

Owi, i 

Stony "9 methods is correct im her 
i teac 

(4)° 92 a@ two manual organ! Oauring ee 


Ke e, Pi 

Bonn ® Diapason, Dulciana, Flute, 0 Mine Swell 
s the qu 

-oct ave: 
fine, Cntirely, all stops, ¢ octaves, 
Petaves “and the Cresee ‘d 
Ci at one time. B’s method 
Petting 8, and still B has the rere ygan- 
t, "more volume and being @ bEELCY ON ps 
Methog pla you advise me to folloy 


ai the 
tracheal? we are to understand , 1) yina- 
Ong th You mention use the san eo rou. 


Not”, broughe » entire service, WE faq 
cia se “your Petts either “met 
conclY: “We would not advise roughout 
tle sonbination with the tremolo thro 
Wong nor Bs Full Organ. ae TO il 
0 tig Set more volume, but that ‘the full 
Hang, 0% good musicianship, and. ¢ 
1? supstould be utilized only when DC 
pei; Port the voices being used. 5 
aber’ 2nd volume are required 10% oquire 
pe Gre 's combination does 1 
iateay’t Organ Open Diapason, 2 cs 
tof tha, Magine hearty congresation sy 
tet Sup, Would not call for its use us 
wort. “Our advice would bet 
yee fut very sparingly in_ service pt rary 
IP eo Man only when effective: Ze pe 
G “binations to suit the passes : 
(Me Yei2M4 to support the amount | size 
ag Your AE used. We do not know Vi, you 
to jochoir and therefore canne adwaccom” 
tating ¥,™Uch organ may be used TOP Civ be 
Ken'f.thelr work, but care should 2° 
§ the organ does not over?’ 


9. jon_on 
titat, Can you give me any informati? difft- 
wate Wome Oe work? “Phat 8 muuch jae 

bin t ion 3st 
Mg OP ty his connection it of clase 


uy ere an equal amour 

fayy Macap s, Vou enn that any °F, 

Gngls pie Buch as “Two Larks. + &See- 

Gy, Maz Mille of Spring.” bu 

tt, alka,” by Godard; A 

Git Courage Phopin, would pe oF uld yon 

y Gnd he success) 

unde Wate teacher or @ school 2 
Vetand, it takes three YO" 


ne course at the school. Would it take 
aiee pee of time with a private teacher? 
Do you think that a person at the age of 
n on, who has becn instructed as @ 
church organist, would be too old to under- 
take that kind of work? 

‘A. It would be difficult to pass on the prob- 
ability of your success as a theater organist. 
Tf you have sufficient technical resources you 
might be very suecessful after a course of 
study in picture-playing. This course may be 
taken either from a Dp te teacher who is 
familiar with the requirements or at some 
school equipped for such work. The age you 
mention should not bar your being successful. 
A retentive memory, ability to i nprovise pod 
modulate, and a keen sense of situations, in 
addition to technical ability, will be great 
helps to success. The editor does not feel that 
it should require three years for the course if 

ou already have had good organ training. 
probably both jazz and classical compositions 


yvould be found. useful. 


iv how to 

Can you give me some rules on : 
mogutate from one key to, another. ama 
church organist and find this oe : ; 
roper way, of course, to learn to 

Aimate ig to take up the study of aod 
oein a systematic way ; but, as you probably 
ee ir information for more immediate use, 
aa "ill jllustrate a rather simple but round- 
eye through the use of the flattened 
By this method a 
complete cirele of the keys may be made, as 


in the following diagram: 


hen the key of G flat 


ced that whetnange is made to 


Tt will be noticed snonic ¢ 


i ; suggested 
is reached O" Whis method is sugges 
the key of F shart, “Until you have made a 
only as a man we would sugges 


modulations Palmer's “Book of Inter- 
you procure a copy oF many printed modula- 
hi hich ie the book is seventy-five 


to Tun Ervpe, and 
i 7 I~ 
Being in my spare time, I am asi 
to study it MY LT would like to know 
A a 
make-up et, what their A 
or the feet, ee nook to be had on 
the peda Tf there ey Rome tt 


a 
ysevervo-manual and pedal 


include: 


forth. ill you A 
the subject ea rails contains dinero 
A. An orsmlsometimes five We Airs pedal 
three, four OF, ‘ise of the hands, and & Perr 
manuals 17 use of the an printed to be 
board EN separate stat aartdne playing 
mus J = 
gan od by the 2075. played by the feet. Or- 
play Bass part may four or five stops to 
the Ba from (in the largest organ 


nta 
a and fort 
jnall size may 


rg 
ei GnpaT ORGAN al 
dia i 
Open Diapason 8 ft. Melo 
peciana 8 ft. 
pulciana ares ; 
Flute 4 ft. 
Si pa sft. 
gatieiont paso gift. Oboe 
id Papal ORGAN 
1 spent 4 ft: Swell to Swell 4b, 
rr Peat Great to Gre My 16 f 4 
Great pedal ft. Great to Grea 4 tt. 
sve to Pedal 4 Great te f 
Swell to Great 6g, Swell Unison o 
BveH (9 Geet AREY oe Swell Ore 
poxpress ai a7 
Creseend ggest that vou sgeure 2 ern 


e sugges” 1 
Nom, pee of the kind you w ish, 
editio! 


n 
will giv! 
INTERN ABCOCK 
ae ad Positions, Cole 


h 
RS Tew tories, Schools. 
re Pees Engagements 


pa 
RNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 


you in 


L AND EDU- 
ATIONAL MUSISNAL. AGENCY 


eB, 
AieoChureh and 


CA 


yn 


Joseph Schwarz as Iago, in 
“Otello”, with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, 


instruments. 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Pianologues 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
tainment program. For cither stage or home use, we 
especially recommend the following as musical readings 
or as vocal solos, 


DREAMIN’ INDB'DWIKIGHT =. , (Negro! 
Onn Fammuy Aupum . (Bumorous 
He, See i gS Humorous) 
Keer a Samu’. , °°." (Inspiratlonal) 
‘THE LADIES’ AID . + 5 . Humorous) 
THE LADY Wuo Lives Nex? Door 


Humorous} 
(Humorous: 
(Humorous Juvenile) 
(Swede Dintect) 
. (Humorous) 
(tallan Dialect) 


‘THE MISSIONARY BARREL 
A Perrecr LitTte LADY 
SPpAK For Yourse.r, Joun 
STYB . 4} : 
TONY ONDA PHONE . 
THE YOUNGEST IN THE FAMILY 
(Humorous Juvenile) 
In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, cach 35c. 
The set of “Eruve 1927 Connection,” $3.80, 
Large catalogue of entertainment material on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 
Dramatic Publishers 


623 S. WABASH AVE., DEPT. 73 CHICAGO 


THE KIMBALL 
the Artist’s Favorite 


HEN great singers like Joseph 

Schwarz, who is called “‘a glory to the 
lyric stage,” express their entire satisfaction 
in Kimball pianos, it is indeed a worthy 
tribute to the instrument. 


Other illustrious names of earlier days, Patti, 
the DeReszkes, and many others, have spanned 
the years with continuous praise of Kimball 
And the American home has 
given the Kimball the place of honor—more 
are in use today than any other. 


There is a new style Kimball exactly suited to 
your home, whether grand or upright. Catalogues 
and nearest dealers’ names sent on request. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 
(Established 1857) 
Department KE, 306 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U. S. A» 
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Is Your Music 


MIXED UP? 
MUSIFILE 


IS THE ANSWER! 


The Musifile is the 
SECTIONAL, Low. 
Priced Cabinet that 
will “unscramble” your 
music. 


Send for free catalog and 
treatise 


“HOW TO FILE MUSIC” 


Walter B, Simon 
Manufacturer 
812 Pine Strect 
St, Louis, U.S. A. 
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Y SAIS SAGES 
, SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY 


of MUSICAL CLASSICS 


CONSISTING of ' : 
classifications of music, Piano, Organ, Voice, 
Ensemble Music, etc. 


Editorially referred to as 


“4 MONUMENT TO AMERICAN PROGRESS 
IN MUSICAL ART.” 


VOCAL FUNDAMENTALS 
FOR SPEECH AND SONG 


An Epoch-Making Work, the 
Author of Which Has Restored 
Many Lost Voices—That of 
Geraldine Farrar Being a Re- 
cent Triumph... net $2.50 

By ALBERT E. RUFF 
We have acquired this valuable 

‘epoch-making work. It is not a 

new “vocal method’’—does not com- 

pete in any sense with such books 


BEETHOVEN : IMPRESSIONS 
OF CONTEMPORARIES 


From Childhood to Death—35 In- 
timate Views, Filling a Gap in 
Beethoven Literature—16 Por- 
traits, from 1786 to 1827. Cloth 
8vo, 250 pages. $3.00 net. i 


_ A fascinating volume of intimate 
informal contemporary impressions of 
the musical Titan, from childhood to 
death, chronologically arranged. 

So planned that the reader feels as 


aed 


more than 1500 volumes, embracing all 
Violin, ’Cello, 


as  Witherspoon’s  ‘‘Singing,’’ or iy 5 2 z 

Graveure’s TSuper-Diction” Sua any We prize greatly such comment, but to us as publisher it though accompanying such famous per- 

methods of voice nies It is a means that and more. Fifty years ago the founder of this busi- sonages as Mozart, Czerny; Countesses 
: Supe Guicciardi and Bruns 


ness began the building of SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY OF 
MUSICAL CLASSICS, which to-day continues to grow as 
originally named. As it still provides the basis on which this 
business endures, so also does it provide 


The Basis for the Musical Education of the Nation 
To practically every music school and teacher in the country, it is 
the foundation of their teaching ideals. , 

We appreciate the compliment that other prominent pub- 
lishers pay us, when they bring out in their Editions only those 
volumes which they find sell in large-quantities in SCHIRMER’S 
LIBRARY OF MUSICAL CLASSICS. As in the past, however, 
we shall continue to build this Edition not according to its prob- 
able saleability but in a manner that will justify the opinion ofa 


; tae 
Moscheles, Spohr, Rossini, web? 


Liszt, in their visits to 
t ; the masters 
sharing their vivid impressions cane 
personality, his household affairs, the 
humor, failures, rt edi 
purport fe , glories, and tragedies 
This book fills a 1 
Y ong-felt i 
Beethoven literature, and is very tively 
in view of the centenary of Beethoy q 
eae March 26, 1827: Saag 
ustrated with sixtee; 
st a xteen _half- 
Portraits from 1786, when Besthaces 
was sixteen years old, to 1827, the see 


treatise on the vocal muscular system. 
The author is a specialist in voice 
preservation and restoration. After 
forty years of experience with all 
kinds of voices, both for speech and 
song, in which his principal researches 
were always to find the reason for 
| $ voice breakdown, either through loss 
or partial loss of voice, after it had, to 
all appearances, been cultivated by 
reputable voice teachers, and had 
been received and acknowledged by 
public and press as perfect—the author, 
in this work, gives the exercises with 


| LHe eer atEht Hacks 0. pro: prominent music educator who names it of his death. Reproduced from oil- 
i fessional careers, many who had de- “The Most Comprehensive Edition Known to, the paintings, engravings, crayon drawings 
spaired of. ever ae ae to repeat Musical World—An American Lt ee eerie pasts and the life-mask Re 

a ‘ a a ; a i ss.’ vealin: e astonish] Spheres, = 

any of their former successes. of the Classics and Champion of Musical Trogee! the mecitea Sacncc differences in 


‘In this monumental collection of classical music, there are 
more than thirty-five thousand compositions, by three hundred 
and twenty-five composers. In the 1500 volumes so far published 
there are one hundred and thirty-five thousand pages of music. 


<0 SOS 
If not in stock at Local Dealer’s, order direct 
trained in those Saree Specially 


3 East 43d St., G. SCHIRMER, Inc., New York ar branches, 
SI hep SIE ESE GORE ERLE ello os 


To Music Teachers 


To teachers located 
of a music dealer w 
not available, we 


The Schirmer Catalogs 


In addition to our voluminous Main 
Catalogs and many Special Catalogs, we 
publish information about all of our 
important publications. Anybody seek- 
ing the details about any Schirmer pub- 
lication may have prompt and thorough 
informative service upon request. 


where the servi 

e ervices 

gt stock are 
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Witxel get Pyaninea. 


| begins with bleeding gums: 
erin N 


UST as the 
strength of a 
BM building is depend- 
entupon its founda- 
tions, so are healthy 
teethdependent up- 
on healthy gums. 
Permit the gums to 
become inflamed or 
tender and you weak- 
enthefoundationofthe 
teeth. This condition 
is called Pyorrhea. 
Loosening of teeth is 
a direct result. And 
spongy, recedinggums 
ievite. painful tooth- 
base decay. They act, 
too, as so many door- 
ways fordiseasegerms 
to enter the system— 
infecting the joints oF 
tonsils—or causing 
other ailments. 
Pyorrhea attacks 
‘our out 2 ive 
seople who are over 
Peay. And many une 
er that age, also. Its 
firstsymptomistender 
gums. So you SI oul 
Took to your gums 
Use Forhan’ 's,which 
positively _ prevents 
Pyorrhea if used in 
time and used con- 
sistently. It also 
scientifically cleans 
the teeth—kecps 
them whitean 
clean, Brush you! 
tceth with it. 

If gum-shrinkase 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
‘and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 
special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes 
All Drugsists 


Formula of 
B. J. Forhan, D-D. 


FORHAN CO. 
200 ath Ave., N- Yy 
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Forhan's, Ltd. 
Fonontreal 
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MUSICAL LITERATURE 


Ask for “Descriptive Catalog of 
The, Musical Literature Works- 
ODORE PREsseR Co. PHILA. PA- 
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Question and Answer 
Department 


ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


Always Send your full name and address. No Questions will be answered when this has 


been neglected. 
Only your initials 
Make your q' 
Questions regal 
to the greater num 


: ff, Op. &, No.2. 
Rachmanin etude by Rachmaninoff, Op. 3, 


in the C off, OD. : 
No. 2, do the half-notes in measures 51, 52 


‘on the first beat or a little ahead 


and 33 cone an F. D., Selma, Alabama. 
of it? Manbt Tce shade of a fraction before 


ae i the a) _ 1 
i i jndeed, that ‘the half-note and 
Hee played almost simultaneously 
its a 
on the beat. 

iley Voice! 
m & Bailey Vo he 

ae That ig the name of f. ot ar eee 

ich i n octave higher th f 
wes eae eal it a woman’s tenor. How- 
‘re are taught that a woman cannot carry 
aN ee noice, this g solely a man's voice. 
a tenor vareGram Branch, South Carolina, 
a Toe} ‘an extraordinary freak (one 
_ A. Usceny, there is no such thing as a 
in 2 my enor,” or & woman's man-voice. 
swomOne ts voice is, by nature, an ootnye 
rier than a man’s voice; for example, in 
pighe! 
(A) 


A 
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Tenor High C Soprano High C 


2 3 ; F 
iT » may look the same on La 
wt ME thereto ener than the enc 
written sands an octave nie) ner the m tise tenor 
igh atty, For z nen’s 
high € (see (3 v1, Alto or Sonn 2 
voices See "3, Dram “Soprano; 4: 
Mez70-SoPrane } gura-Soprane- Note welt nat 
Lights Ot arte are exceptional notes in Ane 
voices In ateds opranos _ POSsess- he very 
jnost coloratura, e atesimo, 1S a no ew ich 
rast ESaid be eee etn ‘Bastardella”). 
Mozart SUhyjari (called. ye quatity or timbre 
eresia ene. that it is the gyn se 
Nove © 1 demines the kind © 
which ¢ 
~ dress. 
ae ithout Name and Adaxe Lp 
ong ty. ioee reaches ive. his name 
ee yuest byt 0eF a re t requires. 
enree ques as AR nume, soul, Ye 
and is onl, Oc natn fe details are obliga- 
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or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 
uestions: short and to the point. 


rding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of interest 
ber ba; ETUDE readers will not be considered. 


est height of expression, by reason of the 
variety of ntiment which he gave to his 
melodies and the remarkable treatment of their 
harmonic structure, not alone in his sonatas 
but also in his quartets and symphonies. 
Chopin, the greatest genius of © pianoforte 
musie (both as a composer and as a perfor- 
mer) the world has ever had, was a_musici: 
poet in the most intimate meaning of the t i 
Wagner revolutionized opera and made it a 
Music-Drama, inventing the leit motif for 
chief characters and events, making the or- 
chestra illustrate the libretto by imparting 
greater depth and significance to the poet's 
words, and requiring that all the operatic 
facilities and resources (actors, singers, instru- 
mentalists and scenic artists) should be 
equally employed to interpret the story of the 
Music-Drama. Liszt created the Symphonic 
Poem, altered the harmonie minor scale (sce 
his Rhapsody, No. 15), introduced the piano 
recital, excelled as a pianoforte virtuoso, treat- 
ing the instrument as an orchestra, and opened 
up a new era in Hungarian music, 


Grace-Notes or Ornaments—Couperin, 

Chopin. 

Q. (i) Please tell me_how to play “La 
Bandolinc” by Francois Couperin. Are the 
A meant to be the inverted mor- 
dent? 


Ex. 
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Lhristmas 
Give Fragrance 


RAGRANCE was the 
first Christmas gift. 


Wise men, following the star, 
brought only their choicest 
possessions — myrrh and 
frankincense. 


Perhaps that is why fragrance 
seems so appropriate a gift 
for Christmas—even so long 
afterwards and under such 
different conditions. 


But whatever the reason, 
fragrance and Christmas are 
inseparable. Myrrh and 
frankincense are expressed 
today in many exquisite 
creations—perfumes just as 
precious, just as full of 
meaning. ye 


Among the many fragrant 
products of Rogét’& Gallet, 
Paris, you will always find 
just the right gift for Christ- 


pe fret e 


Bs ———s 


(ii) Is it correct to play the second measure 
of Prelude, Op. 28, No. 23, Chopin, like this 
(“BY”) ; and Prelude, No, 8 (“0”) 


Ex.2 
bes C 


ze i 


(iii) In the last, does the F in the bass 
come together with the A in the treble?— 
R. N., San Francisco, Cal. 

A. (i) The sixteenth-notes are not in- 
verted mordents, the sign for which is ww 
without an upright line through it. Your in- 
terpretation would give eight eighth-notes in 
the measure. Play the mordent with the beat 
and its note, as follows: 


(ii) Your interpretations of “B"’ and “C” are 
correct. 


Rheumatie Finger Joints. 

Q. Lam troubled with rheumatism in amy 
fingers and the joints become very stiff at 
times, especially noticeable when trying to 
play a@ trill or any quick passage. Will ap- 
preciate anything you might suggest—B. M., 
Denver, Colo. 

A. Consult your physi 


an. 


Is on a Given Bass. 
0 correctly on the stall 
certain diminished in als on @ foundation 
note which is not to be changed? In the case 
of the diminished 7th, it seems to me that the 
$ of the signature should first be made & and 
then the b added to it; also with the dimin- 
ished Srds in the 2 major scales. In the case 
of the diminished 4ths in the flat scales, I do 
not know whether one accidental b sufficient 
or whether I should use two flats to make my 
meaning plain. Which ts correct ?—Caron A., 
Oakland, Cal, 
A. Use a double-flat (bb). 


Dimini Interv. 
Q. Ho nT cep 


mas—a single bottle of some 
particular flower extract, a 
delicately perfumed powder, 
an artistic compact, or a beau- 
tiful box of several fragrant 
toilette articles. 


And always, of course, most 
acceptable, Gleurs d’cAmour 
(Flowers of Love), Le Jade 
(the Precious Perfume), and, 
new this Christmas, the fra- 
grance of old Italy—Ausonia. 


Shop early. Your favorite Drug, 
Department or Specialty store will 
be glad to show you Roger 
& Gallet’s fragrant gifts. 


ROGERS 
GALLET 


ARLS 
NEW YORK 
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LAYING for the “movies” has be- 

come a definite profession which 

furnishes steady employtent all 
over the United States for thousands of 
violinists, as well as those playing other 
orchestral instruments. Many a young 
violinist who has had hopes of becoming 
a famous concert violinist often finds him- 
self in the ranks of those playing in large 
orchestras in the motion picture theaters 
of our larger cities. 

Tue Erune receives many letters simi- 
lar to the following from young musicians 
who wish to know how to get into such 
work: “I am writing you in reference to 
obtaining a position as violinist in some 
movie orchestra, After one is prepared 
to fill such a place, is it hard to get a posi- 
tion? What steps are necessary in or- 
der to be placed? What compensation 
should one expect for this work? Is it 
true that one is usually placed in such a 
position by some agency? 

“I am preparing myself for this work, 
having studied for several years with 
good violin teachers.” 
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The Theater Player 


HE REQUIREMENTS for this type 

of work, amount of compensation 
received, and so forth, vary according to 
the size of the city, the grade of music 
played, length of time the musician is ex- 
pected to play daily and the rank of the 
theater. In other larger motion picture 
houses in New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and other American cities where 
there are often accommodations for audi- 
ences as large as 5,000, music is made a 
leading feature. Such theaters employ 
fine orchestras of fifty or more men and 
the programs often include orchestral se- 
lections of the highest character. To get 
into such orchestras the player must have 
studied the violin, thoroughly and acquired 
the technic of a finished artist. 

In the smailef moving picture houses 
the requirements are usually not so great 
but that ordinary theater musicians can 
meet them. In the smaller cities and 
towns where orchestras are used at all 
they consist of but a few pieces; and easy 
music, as a rule, is played. Some such 
houses have orchestral music only in the 
évening, and some only when a special 
film is being used, or on Sundays and 
holidays when the prices of admission are 
higher. Almost all motion picture houses 
have organs or pianos, or both, for use 
when there is no orchestra, or between 
the hours when the orchestra is not play- 
ing. Using orchestral music exclusively 
would mean too lengthy hours for one 
orchestra and the expense of having two 
or three orchestras would be too great. 


The Unions 


N CITIES and towns where there are 

unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Musicians the rules of the 
union govern the number of hours the 
musicians play and the compensation they 
‘receive, In theaters where union or- 
chestras are used applicants for positions 
must join the union before they can be 
employed. 

No average price as to the compensation 
for this class of work can be given as it 
varies greatly according to the size of the 
city, the rank of the theater, grade of 
music played, hours on duty, and accord- 
ing to whether or not vaudeville is fea- 
tured in addition fo, pictures. There are 
some small towns where as litte as $15 
to $20 a weele iS paid for organists, pian- 
ists, or violinists. In citiés of around 
75,000 population, theaters sometimes pay 
from. $35 to $50 per week for pictures 
and vaudeville (two shows each day). th 
the best, picture houses of the large cities 
the orchestral players get $50 or more a 
week for concert work and pictures, The 
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Playing for 


local unions fix their own scales, which 
vary in different towns and Cities. 


Get Information First 


[ OUR correspondent has any city in 
mind where he expects to locate, it 
would be a good idea to write to the 
secretary of the local union for a union 
book which gives the scale of prices for all 
classes of work for that city. All unions 
publish these books containing rules, by- 
laws, scale of prices, and such items. 

Very few positions in these orchestras 
are filled by agencies. The theater places 
the contract for orchestral music with 
some leader or manager of an orchestra, 
and it is his duty to engage his players. 
In the larger cities, at least, if the or- 
chestra leader is in need of musicians, all 
he has to do is to go to union headquar- 
ters where, as a rule, he can get as many 
as he needs. 

In our correspondent’s case he had bet- 
ter try to get experience in orchestral 
work in his home town. If there is a 
union which controls the theater work, he 
will be obliged to join it. He should 
then see the leaders of the motion picture 
orchestras and ask for work. If there is 
nothing to do. for a violinist in that town, 
he might visit neighboring towns and see 
the orchestra leaders about work. An ad- 
vertisement in one of the orchestral jour- 
nals might lead to a position, but in this 
kind of work only positions in very small 
towns are, as a rule, secured through ad- 
vertising. In cities and towns of any size 
there are always sufficient musicians at lib- 
erty to fill up the ranks without resort- 
ing to agencies or advertising. 


the Movies 


Consider The City 


O= CORRESPONDENT will hardly 
find steady employment in moving pic- 
ture work in cities much below 100,000 
population, that is, in pictures alone. 
Where vaudeville and pictures are com- 
bined, steady position in such theaters are 
sometimes available in towns between 
50,000 and 100,000. In order to get a foot- 
hold in theatrical playing, it is often neces- 
sary to do substitute playing at first, that 
is, take the place of the regular man when 
he cannot play. In this way the newcomer 
gets valuable experience. The novice 
should make the acquaintance of as many 
orchestral players as possible, letting it be 
known that he is open for engagements 
as a substitute. In course of time, if the 
new man is a good violinist, he will find 
a regular position in some orchestra. 

The principal ‘thing is to study faithfully 
until he becomes a good violinist and sight 
reader, and to get all the orchestral ex- 
perience possible. A very large number 
will not take the pains to learn to do the 
work thoroughly. Then, when their big 
chance comes, they fail from lack of abil- 
ity and experience. 

As our correspondent lives near New 
York, it would be a good idea, if he can 
afford it, and fails to get work in his home 
town, to go to that city and study for six 
months or a year. By mingling with mu- 
sicians there he would get an idea of what 
the profession demands and of how to get 
work, 

There is but one way out for the aspir 
ant. He must, by hook or crook, get hold 
of an experienced professional and from 


The Orchestral Profession 
2. The Violinist’s Début 


By Sid G. Hedges 


Ir ts of no use trying to start in the pro- 
fession until you are up to the required 
standard; but it is not easy to decide just 
when that standard is achieved. The num- 
ber of years spent in preparation do not 
afford much guidance, for rates of progress 
vary so much, and there is no fixed exam- 
ination such as other professions require 
to mark out the insufficiently equipped from 
those properly qualified. 

The most satisfactory way of testing 
one’s ability is by sight-reading. 

I will be quite definite:—No violinist is 
fit for the orchestral profession unless he 
can read Mozart's overture to “Figaro,” 
at sight, taking two beats in a measure, with 
a metronome set at 152. 

Of course, if you happen to be familiar 
with “Figaro” you cannot measure your 
sight-reading ability by it, so in that case 
choose another straightforward overture 
like “Zampa,” “Cosi Fan Tutti,” “Don 
Giovanni,” or “Preziosa.” 

Being sure of one’s technical qualifica- 
tion is the first step; but there is a great 
deal of the business of the profession with- 
out a knowledge of which one cannot well 
start. 

A conducter may say: 

“Tn at seqno; cut C to D, and trio; all 
second times |” 


“In at segno,” means that you are to 
begin playing not at the first measure, but 
at 

“Cut C to D” implies that the music is 
divided into lettered portions, and that the 
part between C and D is to be omitted. The 
movement marked trio is also to be left 
out. 

“All second times,” signifies that no re- 
peats are to be taken, so that all first time 
measures will be omitted. 

There is other business besides details of 
this sort. 

“When does the orchestral violinist tune 
up; by what does he tune—who turns over 
when two players sit at one desk; should 
music be taken home for practice?” 

These and a multitude of similar ques- 
(ions would need a whole Ervpe for their 
answers; yet the violinist who blunders 
badly over them is likely to pay for his 
ignorance by finishing his first engagement 
on the same night that he begins it. Such 
lack of knowledge is rarely excused. A 
conductor, in fact, cannot afford to excuse 
it; for a defaulting of one player may 
mean a breakdown or disaster to the whole 
orchestra, 
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him learn the thousand and one things that 
are necessary. 

Having somehow made the acquaintance 
of an orchestral man, you should look out 
for an opening, a job. Perhaps your ac- 
quaintance may become the means of getting 
you started. 

The most common way for the beginner 
to get into the circles he yearns for is by 
substituting. 

A professional violinist occasionally 
wants a day off, or is unwell. If he wants 
to keep his job he usually tries on these 
occasions to send a substitute in his place. 
And, obviously, it cannot often be an or- 
dinary professional, for such a man will 
be already engaged. So the deputy is 
usually someone who is not yet properly 
in the profession. This is the aspirant’s 
chance, for it will not matter if you are 
not so fine a player as the man you relieve— 
it is, in fact, better that you should not be, 
or he will be chary of employing you. And, 
eles aetna last only one night, 

u ng to lose and all to gain— 
for one night’s real show will give you a 
tremendous amount of experience. 


; = geta relief job of this kind you must 
et a Professional player know that you 
are willing to substitute for him; and you 
ee fit yourself for the chancel as thor- 
ee. you can. Notice just the sort 
is Bre pte how he plays it, whether 
a still or goes for a walk between 
s, and such other things as occur to 

you. 
Sere day will come your opportt- 
ce Nae place as if you are quite 
tee ae dhe Re as a second-violin, stride 
rey iia eft of the conductor, where 
sts sit; and do not ask unnecessary 


questions or j 

n any way fl i 

i ) y flaunt your ig- 
norance and inexperience. , 


“Hard Knocks” 


You may get some h: 


hopeless amateur" ard knocks, as @ 
; 


* but stick grimly to it 


and you will 
emer gi 
show, maybe seaered pe eee 
, 


ae x but certainly happys 
eee i have actually atid a a 
Bante ae and there will be a lot of 

S that you will never make again 


Movie orches 
Stras Pr 3 5 
the beginner ; oy a good field for 


with just one or ty a net one be chosen 
4 vO other ici 
novice : musicians, the 
he can ae a Music of his own, which 
bers will pd a Playing well, The mem- 
Many violin ¥ welcome some new stult- 
Holra' & a te their first post on 
with tt > 1S a good plan; for 
young Bin estas distractions aie 7 
© can. Ay raat in plenty of practice. 
> » CasL 7 ie 
Parts to try over ¥ borrow the orchestral 
A post ona liner j 
a liner is 
} An Sually a 
Pe Reagent ea is, a on pas at 
ant’s = és 
sens i ie which consists i ie we 
reading and a ee 
Overtures a _customar < 
duatttate and selections. ey pe 
sential Pee with’ ‘dance mnusigi se Me i 
nie for this sort of w, Bs is also es- 
ance music offe ork. 
fou’ th ers a ver i 
a © would-be Drofessior Fi good opening 
Fe : towns. It js fairl Nal, especially i 
ittle dane . EN: 189 run @ 
bevcee Of aerchestra. with rahe “other 
. Seimi-pr, . e othe! 
this work will er tessional suntan And 
dence to ai Ve experience e 
There a at higher Wines ca. 
Ls Many Wrandee ee ee 
fession which it has ranches of the pro- 
mention ; aS not be 
er may rest 
es his vocation with 
NS, worth-while way 
e him, 


Proper zest 


of life will’ ya (brill 


lie befor 
“ ig 
_ “The fun of be 
ng the amateuy Spirit 

ie ) , 
ae T cease to be ty 
se as Oi amateur, 7 ef 
oy MY spare time, q 
Joying them with 
whose busing 


"Ng an artist 


is preservs 
Once I am off 
professional. 
Spent @ great part 
, attending concerts, 
2a relish , uA 
SS 18 musi¢ >. 


tnworthy of one 
—Szicen, 
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Organizing a String Quartette 


By Edward Roesken 


WEN one thinks of the wealth of 
melody lying hidden between the covers 
Of the volumes of string quartette music, 
re of the existence of comparatively few 
eeceions devoting their time to its 
Ree feels that violinists should be re- 
ig occasionally that they are neglect- 
iia of the greatest possibilities of their 
Bred fe: There is a satisfaction to be 
tion, a playing in such ee? combina- 
is ace orchestra playing cannot give; 
ere ere is an opportunity for the develop- 
Bri an artistry which will make the 
Bert ble seem like the voice of one instru- 
Be and yet permit the individuality of 

Player to express itself. 
iD Be an organization is, of course, made 
Rosie and second violin, a viola and 
ne ay 9; and the literature available 
ony enriched by the pens of such 
an Te as Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, 
name Te Schubert and Dvyorak—to 
tS Wt a few. It ranges from simple 
© works of great difficulty. a 
rdinarily, one would think of the violist 
Violoncellist as the players most diffi- 
ning scone and hold; and yet, once 
ave 40 will usually be Iearned that these 

. a ready tasted the delights of cham- 
ie usic and will be the most enthusias- 
° and faithful, An amateur orchestra 


wi i 
hich-boasis of a violist and a ‘cellist 


_ 


The Old Violin Nuisance 


order 
s to 
3 of 


A * 
Se RESPONDENT writes that in 
thet the flood of questions 4 
fir ct violins containing the name 


ae violin makers are genuine OF not, 
artet eee might publish an extended 
Moling Siving the characteristics of , 

Wig) ade by famous makers, together 
forth aesimilies of their labels. and so 
Sely 8© that: violin owners could them- 
? s are 


S Be) Sorat 
Boing wose whether their violin 


if en 
cae Erupe has exposed the old violin 


ny 

thownee it almost every number pe spill 
iS the rone who owns 

ah fallacy of anyo! a Stead 


oy PParently old violin containing os 
Me fe label jumping to the conclusion 
Sbser i§ genuine. Regular readers sa 
on fee of Tie Erupe know the facts 
but the Subject quite well by this tm” 
bers, 
by 

ite Ie two, and it is these P 

Ctters to the magazine 2 


8 ; 
Sn, Strads and Guarnertus a 
an article as our correspon 


S would have to be of extended 
and would have to be publist lo 
Y number of the magazine '° 


Sin 


needs only the interest of two violinists to 
form a string quartette. Violinists, how- 
ever, who love and are competent to play 
this type of music are few: for the serious- 
ness and leadership required of the first 
violinist are seldom found in the same 
person; and second violinists too often fail 
to discover the beauties of their part and 
tire of “playing second fiddle.” 

One who is considering the formation of 
ing quartette may find the following 
assistance. Violinists of 
may be brought to light by 
writing a half dozen of the nearest violin 
instructors, asking if they have pupils who 
might be interested. * It is possible that 
among these instructors one will be found 
who will ask’ to be considered as a candi- 
date. Violists are merely violinists who 
have learned to play the viola. An ex- 
jolinist can usually master most 
er instrument 


a str 
suggestions of 
adequate skill 1 


perienced v 
of the difficulties of the larg 
and its peculiar clef in a week or two, 
either by the reading of viola scores or by 
means of one of the many viola instruction 
books written expressly for that purpose. 

found who appreciate the 


When four are I 
written for the string quartette, an 


musi , 
enthusiasm usually results which more 
than repays for the effort made in bring- 


ing them together. 


, oe Se 


and even then there would 
f people who would not see 
hat ordinary violin 


much good, 
be thousands 0 : 
i is also true ry viol 
ee could not tell whether their violins 


i + not no matter how many 
Bae geenices and facsimilies of labels 
ary ike to guide them, for the simple 
a that jmitators of old violins copy 
aa nd labels so closely that the de- 
Mie and pictures of the genuine 
m to fit the appearance of the 
Je takes years of experience 
] handling and study of violins 
to distinguish an artistically 
old violin by & master 
m a genuine. One must 
It takes an experienced 
well-made counter- 
a experienced violin 
except, of course, 
tations which any- 


would seer 
jmitation- 
jn the actua 
to be able t 
made imitation 
violin maker oe 
ow the goods: 
rene teller to jude a 
feit bank note, ane an 
judge violins, 
ide im! 
P peer people will no doubt 
magazines and music deters 
o jearn jf their apparently 6 
rr not ag long, as the 
putting counterfeit 


s of Commission 
ade 


B Biizabeth Lee das ett 
: e 2 
4 pot forget that 
x : jrould 0 d strong as @ 
Rr &,,. ave kept ing S ‘oth, clear an 
as out Of omission may pel the must oe note will spoil pages of 
; a = j 
tt if enabes 4 A violinists out . whole oS eae. One misdirected chord 
. ton that K -nisive T ( . 5 , 
thy, © Virtuas} ‘class. “Performers ho ST at people’s attention for a whole 
Misia Setles of spectacular feats, 7°1 ex will dist 
Ss be 


10H, : : 
Srna the way of double-stoP 


8, and’ passages of inter 


Mozart, 

Wy, 
¥ ign, ere is in every mind th rope as 
faa as a pianist, touring ae 5 
ats, he Prodigy, performing i well. 
atl ia Was a finished piolinist well sor 
m we no idea yourself how oe “gs, 
); Piolin”’ writes his father (Oe ° 
T vou only do yoursel) 


s and spirit, 
iyst violinist Mm 
-, pecome the first sae 
a yr the year 174 Me 
i “ey became mor 

put OP . the violin became 
; let jans $07.) » style, and illus- 
pe re in the spgress in mastering 
instrament, 


0, heartines: 
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“WEAVER } 


GRAND PIANOS 


It’s quality—hid- 
den and shox 
that accounts for 


To the exquisite tone; the mar- 

velously responsive touch and 
the long life of a Weaver Grand, 
add perfection as near as it is 
humanly possible to give—and 
you’ve an idea why connoisseurs 
the world over speak so proudly of 
their Weavers. 


tts supremacy. 
Weaver Piano Co., Inc., York, net y 


Ai an 


An Ideal Christmas 
The Vega Violin Outfit is an ide istmas gi 

A i al Christmas gift. It tes a 

pride of possession and encourages the beginnes 3 caste te 


ments. Send him to his teacher fi i i 
one brimming full of agains, MBA att, 


The veui , . 
Re es) outhe Sree Sixty has been selected for its exceptional 
Ud, Heished oe ao a Stradivarius model, Style A Vega in imitation of 
carrying women golden-red, producing a beautiful sweet tone with great 

; Case of genuine grain leather, lined with, silk plush. ,E. 
Nurnberger bow. Equipped with rosin, 
E string tuner, mute and chin rest. 


OUTFIT No. 60—$75 


Write for the beautiful free catalog, 
describing the many violins, 
outfits and accessories. 


nt VEGA © 


159-85 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


REMARKAB! CHRI: 

Pages 883, a3 LE. SSTMAS GIFT OPPORTUNITIES 

ages 883, 962 and 963 of this issue of THE ETUDE contain announcements of gift values that will interest all secking 
for_music loving friends, 


gifts 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. _ 


RARE VIOLINS by famous masters 


within the reach of those of modest means \~ 

ITTELSON & HOWARD have ado i ializi 

iTTEL ‘ avi pted the policy of specializi 

in violins by famous but lesser Italian beta, at GHhra tore. 
Mr. Howard has just returned from abroad with a widely 
oe collection including Guadagnini, Grancino, Rocca 
r eruti, Testore, Marchi, Costa, Floriani, Pedrinelli, and many other 

ne examples of the Nineteenth Century. 


A complete descriptive catalogue ill be mailed on request 


GITTELSON & HOWARD 
33 WEST EIGHTH STREET NEW YORK 
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a ; 
| BOOKS IN THE “WHOLE WORLD” SERIES ARE IDEAL XMAS GIFTS 


from teacher to pupil, or music-lover to music-lover, because the series is sure to contain just that book which a musical friend 
would want, and the book itself will contain just those compositions which are most desired. Here is the complete list to 


select from, each book classified so that you can make your selection readily. 


Standard Piano Light Piano Modern Piano Recital Piano Concert Piano 


8) CONCERT PIANO PIECES 
THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS! 


PIANO/PIECES 4 
THE WHOLE WORLD 
= INGE, 


SNTAINING FORTY-SeOr a) 7 
f rows | 
ii | 


Piano Duets 


44 


LDREN 
ING. 


MODERN. | 3 

ERA SELECTION, i 

IE WHOLE; WORLD: 
PLAYS <2 


Concert Violin 


eee 


{CONCERT VIOLIN SOLOS 
|” THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS | | 


STANDA\ 
‘VIOLIN CONCERTOS 


(LIGHT VIOLINPIECESY 
t THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS j 


| 
i 


maw PLAYS 


Organ Music 


eo 
+ Standard - 
Organ pieces 


TSAXOPH ’ 
THe Moe aa 


THEY 
@ BOOKOFS 
l zeae a = ‘. 


This “Whole World” 
Catalogue Is Sent Free 


to every music lover in the United 
States (not in» Canada) on re- 
quest. It is an intensely interest- 
ing booklet, profusely illustrated, 
containing the titles, descriptions 
and complete contents of all the 
books listed above. Mail us a post- 
card to-day with your name and 
% | address, and the catalogue will be 
| sent by return mail. 


Every Modern Music Store in the United States Can Supply These Books 


| D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers :: 35-39 W. 32nd st 


/AGHTOPERA 
“AT HOME 


Violin Encyclosedia 


hy 


AN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OP THE 
NACE NY 


ALKERTO | BACHMANN 


Sacred Music 
Sy 


RIN 
OVES 


\ 


Universal Album 


— 


‘ AN HOME 
TUSIC ALBUM 
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Violin Questions Answered 
By MR. BRAINE 


since you have had seven y 
2—Take lessons if you can, b 

r 2 g vithout a teacher 

you are planning to do wit er, 
you might get “Self Instruction for the Vio- 


jin,” by Albert G. Mitchell. 


especially 
piano stu 


Kloz Violin. " 
. J. S—Without seeing your violin, I 
a only give a guess as to its value, as Si 
angt depends on its state of preservation, 
d whether it is a good imen of the sup- 


Posed thaker's workm: i A recent cata- 

mea ‘i Phen. ists a Mathing ae LS ST ase CeO itytour is entirely toc 
Possibly your violin is only , K.—The ag Y 3 yas 

a te ae ‘ 2e1 ate ak cello with the idea of ma 

inegtat the'Kioy Suling have been late’ to take up the cello with the ives on Mit 


ing a profe: ¢ ou Y 

only A learn a limited amount, that is diff 

¥ "S—you would require a teacher if you 

0 3—I know of no 
1 


h to Jearn parrecyy: 
gine devoted exclusively Ho playing 

E » yiolin magazines occasionally (de- 
ary f space to the cello. 


swork to w 
hypothet- mz 
ae at ortain amount 0 
vote a corres inthe cello 4s Inereasing, the 
number of violin students is mate mee 
greater than the number of cello students. 


7o We P.—It would be pure gue 
a to figure out an answer to your h 
yal @estion as to which of the violin pup 

Mention would show the greatest progr : 
out 2 term of years. The question of talen 
wa probably “decide the matter. Tt often 
upe as every violin teacher knows, that ¢ 
Will of high mentality and very s¥ at talen 
dup eee More progr in one year than @ 
Years CL OMly average talent in two or thete 
Ofte, even though he practices half as. much. on 


Violin Making. 1 ang imexpensive books 


aking are “Violin Making,” by 
Tas Seriiner's Sons, New. York), 


violin 


he Wo b * he one with the son ( Shas. é ‘Make It,” 
Rreatest joys you mention, u Come ou the Violin and How to Ma’ “A y 

new Dp y rume rl Fischer, New 

ah talent ~ would robably | com ‘niet cr of the Instrument (Carl isehor,. New, 


ead. I 
De the tf both had equal talent, Ht 
Botte winner. areas we should remember ’ 
on's famous saying ‘that “success is five in 


vt cen °, inety-five per cent 
Derspinni aspiration, and ninety-five DP 


M istrume nee 
york repairing you mig! air 
York). On repmind Iestoring of the Violin 
justment and Restoring fi , 
c, Adiustment Al You can get a German 
ouchers 1 Gight or ten keys for from 
em flutes are higher in 
Violin School, Book 


om flute 
20. Tochm 
to § : ermianh § 


Xen ti, rice. i f the positions, 
GG onal Progress. cons ey tas ‘a clear explanation o , 
7 Co ssible re your progress 2nd, has @ A se ion, 4—Mu- 
Migs ampossine to fudge, sour mer AS Side Mesenchymal sa 
bos is, Fea plays well, you have — sie journals of tt ge vee peeause the number 
nue poy name ee {een YoU space to piano PEI i. outranks those of 


no students 


had a jaceptional progress. students is pil 
her ins i 


At 5S you 

‘ate start, and though I hardly think 
fasyyt Achieve a virtuoso technic, you 

e, with faithful practice, # 


of pe t together. 
a 0 


yr “Strads.” 


avon; : cet fo rket 
Whew8e Violi eave small town Market ‘rey Wrepe is not in the marke! 
fen roglinis As you liventn ote. you had Be, Te iexuDe other Cremona Vio- 
mite buy a en hear very little musts Ay touch for supposed Strads AM. eaters in old vio- 

fed the Mesos cities our home. cee rite Ee tiee jn Tue Ercos. If your 


ally genuine and in good condition 


lin 
lins. who 
find you a purchaser. 


violin is re 
they can no 


Usic in the large cities near J! 
ay 
7 ting the Bow. doubt 
Tihhing Lou can wash your v 
oq {8 the hair in a lather of 
With Sth-brush. ‘Then rinse off all ionD 
Vow yflean water and dry thoroughly. oy. 
Uereg Zt should then be treated with Pare 

sin, and, after being rubbed oD 

*, will be ready for use. 
rr 
story Violin? 


Adah, B—while it is diMeult for me 


jolin bow by 
tole th (0 
the soap 


Taide, by. Kelar 
4 for the 
> play ow hay 
If through Kreutzer, 


Sohn der Ht 
very effective 8! lo 


Los. 
Church Solos. | 
J, K, G— There olin, and pian 


ass veral arrangements of 
to pa ane seve 0. The one 


seen, 


K. 
a] nt Behe, ave never 1 es ry for i requires & 
Hou say ap vsetin 3 ae Merade-marked The, oe is very effective, it tie to it. 
rien, tn ae yioustle inlayed #0 Kretsyaneed violinist to ee hich you, are 
OEE OF Hone oy pi inate, is a factory fiddle y advanturch services 10, en on,” by 
Tl on the back, is a 78 rood = 9g—Tor the iu solo, the “Adori 
Voi}? Bee o doubt, good 2— nny a S010, Hays 
ling Ct value, ‘here are, HO OO) Aree invited tO DIAY Oa a good mu ; t 
Hdoumtkers and repairers in a city 8 Han porowskl, WoW Dr ais, by Massenet, if you 
Yo yon Take it to one of them, at f the “Meditations gNough to do Tt justice. 


Moy, You € definite idea of the value © 


are advance! 


y : san Violin: cing the harmonic 

Tgmitation? —The produ ne full duration 

tag, By ey is Kloz, and his labels cathy on th B NONg Writers of vio- 

ny -—The name is Kloz, jer Isct ehtly ¢ b Bee VEST er hee 
Core Kloz in Mittenyald anf only th 


reises because 
try to learn 


jin mak 
W 
You might get 


Ny 

Meyer The ye 

Metal pele Koz family of vio eh 
: Heir violi stand hig 

ehuches, and their viollns etn mak- 


Org TE cig a 1 not suppos ocher. 
maT teenth century Germar tyemona vithout & tet eAL. it, whiclr I 
vee i cannot he compared tO Oe jolin a . Violin Bohedl, Vol Jay harmoni 
loth 2 ‘se, gonuine, Veions of the janations 0 ibe to take Jesson 
Vi are many imi course WON ma be pur 


the “rattle 


hey 1 possible, locate from 
rl Not all I to try to } i Tt might come fr 
Vat 1 Guide. doling for me tot secing it. ne eauses. Maybe 
By the! M—read the articles on O14 Ynerp violin WitMOl eral different, point. Possibly 
Ghee, ayareh md April numbers Qot one any 0! tin jg unglued at Some the nut too low 
ttle {Md you will see that there 19 UY you your viol apd is uneVeR TL one of the screws 
feqh ot a inition that yours 8 £ePUN ter the finger might come from Orpen again the 
Manatee from the label because, 7° The trouPle Hor being look. the tail-piece, or 
Traa S closely resemble the origin’! of the 4 might be (othe top of the violin. 
hin 5e , against the vour G string is 
M Mark jtation- a chtly 280 apping of youl © - 
Gila ena etcien, in the OfaTGe Naso thGyua'a Reng gotlpeohsiaa 
Ntg Pril ny a 3, contal using Sy Aiill 
Tig on nawmbers of THE ETCDE, Or, snd your Vi ‘ Heiwould 
Vo}, You yeh 2 detect spurious C oraivarit iner to PO PM ruse r 
WS Bt hote that suppost the pack, ce locate 
Yggenen ured “Conservatory” Oy yo great at ANN i. 
t de The are factory iolins. 1 not stamp remet P . as to the man- 
Marge Cremona makers did. Meng, polding Sth regard to, the 
Y Opp Son the back of their V10 a gt ane : Villar hone. Sonie 
»» “of ho nd: Cone » coat a 
5 » of b ap the coat | 
Hy yrand, aber of j a chin, ee would advise 
Reto tingdagcr® 18 an immense DUT ay of the javocate Ty, and 0 “tin Teaching and 
n rat, typ Hopf,” which are vers will find fhe snouldeh “yittle WON Genenberg in which 
Hist tongues Made in Germany. °C the A rou to £¢ py Eugene Grimaiscussed. 2— 
fay logo ticle on Hopf violins Siyich YOU iol Sud¥ vont theories ey gervatories and 
Pah eet ty Number of THE ETUPEs VS to ase GIy, Americ pupils at every stage 
Shey’Y Sending twenty-five ce?" ks admit DUP! inner £0) 
g ma 


Bho ne 
ont from The young 


Yay 
: 5 i s er 
Ty aume Violin? gpstas E pupil. write should enter 
ate 4 Moy tilaume wwas one of the moet ing most! i 
Hip uaylMekers of France. angel an ae at (where ais 
y tion Judging by the Je nd oa al a cork 
Q i fe tng rain hen Sau Pica on is SNe fting no doubt 
Ug pall ithe an imitation villa out see oh urine | ne, : 
* va e » violin W jekine § nervousness 
iM _ 2 is to rub the 

hefore pls 
i i joult to get pure 
if ordinary toilet water, 


ition, be used. 


exp 


end 1s 2 


ns 
Pas its yey With Piano. 
Ap: in, 


My 

title) th Nstead of f 

ited to qe Study oF the violin Wi 

tito tm yf you do not let it tt 

ovat Ma ZW piano practice. AS 4) "insite 

Wynd the piano your prindPA).. your 

Tt Hiay tty the violin simply £7 “late 

aE, oT the professions y Sitag 

A tect Wi ee emateer.  COMayme 

“iston Re You can hardly none Eod deal, 


ut you can learn é 


“Send for our chart and we will fit your individuality 
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Premier Aristocrat Small Grand Model 
5 feet, 3 inches long, Price, $725, f.0.b. New York 
Music teachers and pupils have nationally recognized the 


intrinsic musical value of this thoroughly dependable 
small grand. 
They have therefore selected it in ever increasing numbers. 


It is the Ideal Christmas Gift 


Be convinced of Premier Value by seeing and hearing 
this instrument at your dealer. If you cannot examine locally, 
kindly advise and we shall let you know who our nearest rep- 
resentative 1s. 

A copy of the new edition “Magic of Music” will greatly 
interest you. Send for it to-day. 


PREMIER GRAND PIANO CORPORATION 
America’s Foremost Makers of Baby Grands Exclusively 
514.586 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK 


Manually Played Small Grands, Period and Ornamental Models, P: i R ducit 
Grands and Reproducing Grands (Welte-Mignon Licenses) 


=< 
— 


SCG 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


(Famous Vaudeville and Radio Star) 
‘Will Teach You 


> JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 
Ge: IN 20 LESSONS 


SEZeSEZAl a= 


AUGUST GEMUNDER # SONS 
Makers of the World Famous 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The Violins With the Soulful Tone 
A new illustrated catalog free 


His wonderful system has mado thoucands of 
successful pianists since 1903. 

There is a “*CE:RISTENSEN SCHOOL” in nearly 
every city—see your phone book forlocal address—or 


REAL AND RARE OLD VIOLINS fessons given by mail’ SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Mlustrated catalog free fo “unre Up" any tan, with new brent fits, bass and hoRd weed, 


from your local teacher or sent postpaid for $2. 


1s If th is no ‘Christ 4 
PIANO TEACHERS $6" town, this 1s Yous golden opportes 


nity—write quick for fucrative proposition. 


CHRISTENSEN SCHOOLS OF POPULAR MUSIC 
Suite 420 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


MUSICAL THEORY 
SHORT LESSONS 


By Arthur Olaf Andersen 
American Conservatory of Music, Chicago 


Finest Strings Artistic Repats 
Violins sent for two weeks’ trial 


125-127 West 42d Street, New York City 


Ask about The ‘‘Amplitone’’ 
Read The Violin World, $1.75, with 45 Solos 


HOW TO 
OVERCOME 
STRING 

st TROUBLES 


A highly recom- 
mended course by 
authoritative 
Musicians for be- 
ginnets, High 
Scheol, conserva- 
tory and studio, 


eI eerie ee ASK 
uller & Kaplan YOUR 

US STRINGS {OUR ieee ah he 
Special $1.00 Offer $!:09 we willsendasampte 
: ‘ set of Violin Strings, cont | TEACHER'S 
ing our celebrated “Intuna” E, A and D, acd: “Nome 
pareil” pure silver G. Satisfaction guaranteed or money MANDAL $1.25 
telunded. ONLY ONE SET AT THIS PRICE, 

Send for “FIDDLESTRINGS” free Publishes by 


H. T. FITZSIMONS 
509 South Wabash Ave., Dept. T, Chicago 


MULLER & KAPLAN Bi& SS 


Vocal Teachers and Singers ive qratis; 
artist copies of these anos Redan ballads. 


OUST A COTTAGE SMALL” sonttBcBkmacn 
“CHERIE, 1 LOVE YOU” 


My DESIRE” cuartes wakerieto caomaN 
OH MISS HANNAH” 


Shall we send copies for High, Low or Medium Voice ? 


SENR FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
OF “WORTHWHILE SONGS” 


HARMS, Inc. 62 M&S ST, N.Y. 
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THE FAIRYLAND OF MUSIC 
Our Calendar for 1927 


The Little Christmas and New Year Remembrance 
that Thousands of Teachers never fail 
to give to all their pupils 


Our 1927 Calendar has the most successful cover 
picture that has ever appeared in THE ETUDE 


This beautiful fantasy picture, “The Fairyland of Music’ 
by Francis Sherman Cooke brought literally ten times as 
many enthusiastic letters from our readers as any other 
similar work. EVERYBODY wanted it. Hundreds framed 
it. We have reproduced it in all the vivid and beautiful colors 
of the original for a calendar decoration as illustrated above. 
Handsome for the studio or the home (Actual size 10’x13") 


Price 10 Cents Each, $1.00 a Dozen 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 GHESTNUT ST. Established 1883 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL 


WINN’S 


(FOR PIANO) 


How to Play Popular Music. 
How to Play Ragtime. 
How to Play Jazz and Blues. 


Piano Technic Made Easy. 


How to Play Melody on the Uke. 


SSS SX 


ALBUM OF FAVORITE 


How to Play Breaks and Endings. 


How to Rag and Jazz on the Sax. 


FIRST POSITION PIECES 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Price, $1.00 


A volume of this kind is of great value 
in the violin world. It gives the 
beginner on the violin encouragement 
through the excellent numbers it con- 


THE ETUDE 


Great Musical Educational Value 


THE ETUDE RADIO HOURS 


Second Thursday of Each Month at 8.15 


Station WIP, GIMBEL BROTIIERS, Philadelphia 
Station WGBS, GIMBEL BROTHERS, New York City 


Third Tuesday of Each Month at 8 P. M. 


Station WLS, SEARS, ROEBUCK FOUNDATIO i 
D. A. Clippinger, Director of Chicago Etude re ee 


The ETUDE Radio Hour for this year has already included a 


host of instructive features. Including the artists zw % 
appeared and those scheduled for December, we tee on a 
qhich we are presenting alphabetically 4 


and the Stations and dates. 


Mae Graves ATKINS 
Eminent Soprano and Teacher of 
Singing 
WLS—December 


Epcar A. BARRELL 
Composer, Pianist, Organist 
WIP—WGBS—October 

November, December 


Luicr BoceELLi 
Famous Italian Tenor 
“The Blind Caruso” 

WIP—WGBS—November 


FrepERIC CARDIN 
Most famous of native American 
Indian Violinists and Composers 


WIP—WGBS—October 


D, A. CLIPPINGER 
Eminent Teacher of Singing and 
Choral Conductor 


\WLS—October, November, 
December 


James Francis CooKE 
Editor, THE ETUDE 
WIP—WGBS—October 
November, December 


Rrcwarp CZERWONKY 
Violinist-Conductor 
WLS—December 


WiiitaM M. FEeLtton 
Pianist, Teacher, Composer 
WIP—WGBS—October, 

November, December 


Arruur HartMANN 
Virtuoso-Violinist and Composer 


WIP—WGBS—December 


Frevertc L. Hatcu 
Composer, Pianist 
WIP—WGBS—October, 
November, December 


“Epmarp E:tswortn Hipsuer 
Assistant Editor, THE ETUDE 
WIP—WGBS—October 


November, December 


Jutian Jorpan 
Teacher of Singing, Composer of 


“The Song That Reached my Heart” 


WIP—WGBS—November 


se already 
tet posing list 
with the name of cach ore 


Morte, La France 
Protege of Mme Gal Ee i 
2 f ~ Galli-Curci 
WIP—\ GBS—December 


on, EDcar NELson 
nductor, C re 
Director, omposer, Teacher 


em Conservatory 
—December 


Fr 
ANTZ Procnuowsky 


Eminent Vocal i. 
Galli-Curci and rege 7 
c Tito Schi 
WIP—w GBS— October 


Strvio § 
SILVIO Scionti 
Celebrated Virtuoso Pianist 


WLS—November 
Preston \W NRE 
Music Criti¢ of Tit = 
: Gal HE ETUDE 
WIP. WGBS—_Decembee 


—November 
Jurtan SKINNELL 
W PWG her 
oe, Sua 
% uy x 
WIP wen ice 
ah LOGIN SpravKa 


ae Singer and Teacher 
—December 


—October 


Evrayn . 
OR Starr‘ 
Coloratura ARKEY 


TPWGBg rene 


Even 
ELYN \ 
Soprano and a 


Lour Dy Ha 


TTSTE 
Sopran ED? WINTER 
peau 


9 and Teacher 


tains which are melodious and in- 
teresting yet at the same time easy 
to play. There are twenty-two num- 
bers of real worth arranged in pro- 
gressive order. Teachers here have 
anideal volume for instructive pur- 
poses and beginning violinists will find 
it just the volume to possess for their 
recreation or recital needs. 


i THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
eee =. 


How to Rag and Jazz on the Tenor 
Banjo. 
‘These up-to-the-minute books are used by hun- 
dreds of schools and teachers. They contain all 
the necessary material for those desiring to play 
in modern jazz and “hot” style. Descriptive 
circulars on request. 
On Sale at all Music Stores 
Mailed on Receipt of Price, 75c¢ each 
———<—<$<$<$<<—<——— 


Winn School of Popular Music 
44 W. 84th St. New York 


November 


iThe 
quently tae ide, Music 
ek i 


tude" 


Members of the large professional staff 
as well as munerous contributors fre oO 
this manner. 


THE ETUDE MUsic 


audience in 
Published by 


THEODORE PRESSER G MAGAZINE 
ee DHTLADI 1712-17 
ADELPHIA, pa 14 Chestnut st. 


Magazine” 


SS 


a 


The Sign of the 
Ubrlds Standard 
Plana Action 


Choose This Action 
For Your Piano! 


UALITY in the piano action 
means quality in the piano. For 
the piano action is the very heart 
of the instrument! Manufacturers who 
wild worthy pianos are fully aware of 
lc importance of using a fine piano 
action to match the quality of their ine 
struments, For this reason, leading 
merican’ makers have used the Wes- 


sell, Nickel & Gross piano action for 
Upward of half a century. 
world's 


highest- 
Nickel 
nly 


Wessel 
action, 5 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


When you Buy an Upright Grand. 

Bayer or foo eaaaiag Piano~ 

Mnsist on the Wessel, Nickel & 
Gross Piano Action. 

- Sx 


For 2 Full Orchestrations 


" t 
Boston High School Cadets 5 i, 


Cannibal Chief, 
anne Dance, «+++F- Te McGrath 
umbers, 


Exceptionally attractive | m™ 
are iy. Hildreth. Parts for press 
ognized orchestral insts. inc. sa#% 
hones; fully cued—effective 
large or small combinations, 
solos, trios, etc, with piano acce 
[Set ALSO 

{ie te can in Instrumental Music 


° 
3 


I 5 Osncumnet. 18 
stras and Bai 
| The Talks on Composition 
Thy NagtoPlay Organist and Pianist. 
1 Whayy'@b20k of a Strolling Player. 
i i le Feet in New Music 
Viol, + 5, rump:t 


The Flatist joist 
¥ Claniets Th2Tenor Banj \ Stone 
Jontrall the above for 20e postpaid , Th, 

Orgytthod of introducing to new friends Pore Yi 
tra Monthly, America’s unigue Ce 
ofes,™2822ine. Invaluable to supervisor Cin) with 

| Mis ag'9R2 musicians. Send 20¢ (stamps oF 


Vie yee Jacobs, Ine., 120 Bosiston St. Boston, Mas 


JL thedyiet 2 band numbers instead, of above musts 


nd nt re Ol 
a Shere ; if 4 piano numbers. geek i pees 


Wee i ee 


a — =—-—-=— 


SIGHT READING 
Is not a Gift 


an become 


Metin, 


‘ers or advanced pianicts ci 
perfect sigh readers 


Short lessons tells and 


5 cls ults and ene sles OR 
mu Accompaniments at sight- sabe 
Fore dif? Absolutely guarantecd 10 oo ade 
fig ig efcultios, Quit sirugsling- SHY ppor- 
igultleg Make the most oeTIGATE 
Ourseyp OU, Owe it 
Dang elf and others INV i 
a Hat, 506 Sheridan Ave-s shenandoal, js 


ALE 
Music Filing Cabine 


Mi 
Needed by Sine, Library 
School ‘and Convent: 


A derlys 
Will keep your music Sand 
tected from damageiyy 

protes n instan! 


re you CBr 
wher bad it. 


| Send for tet of wopular style? 
3) NET ca. 


CABI 
TINDALE ag tl 


Lara | = 


LISS 5 : 
ZY & } Max ALVARY 


of contributing to the development of interest in opera, for 
James Francis Cooke, editor of “The Etude,’ has prepared, 
gratuitously, program notes for the production given in Philadelphia by The 


| As @ means 

| Metropolitan Opera Company of New York. These have been reprinted 
| 

| 

| 


many yours Mr. 


‘ A in programs and periodicals at home and abroad. Believing that 
cata may hate @ desire to be refreshed or informed upon certain 
ae cts of the popular grand operas, these historical and interpretative notes 
CELE them will be reproduced in “The Etude.” The opera storics 


om ecueral of tten ‘by Bdward Blisworth Hipsher, assistant editor. 


: have beck wri 


Wagner’s ‘‘Siegtried” 


box office $37,124.50. The writer recollects 
attending this first performance, .as a child. 
Fafner made an unforgettable impression. 
Never had there been a dragon more terrible 


i elphi was celebrating its 
Philade ph ormany was undergoing 


1 awakening at the une 


When. 
‘entennial in 18% 
Centenmiist musica 


its grea ” n August 13, 
jown of Bayreuth, Weer oof Ty Ring des in all the literature of fairy lore. Here in- 
16 and 17, the oan for the first time. Part disputably was one in real life and accom- 
Nibelungen was Bi been. given previously at panied by gorgeous music. Alas! the im- 
of the cycle hateingold” jn 1869 and “Die pression was more zoological than musical. 
Munich, Das 970 Some critics seem to regard ‘‘Siegfried” 
Walkiire” in dertaking, epic jn all its as- as the most inspired example of Wagner's 
This huge ungenced by Wagner in 1848. employment of the Leit-Motif. The Motive 
pects, Was com: however, only got him of Siegfried the Feartcss is so distinctive and 
Tris early ent of Siegfried,” which he inspiriting that it seems singular that the 
as far as the 0. This in altered form musical pirates haye not already stolen it 
completed in terdiimmerung.” It soon be- for some bit of Broadway Jazz. Opera- 
became the the master that a series of goers who are familiar with the “Ring” as 
came obvious to of heroic dimensions was a whole, will take delight in divining other 
music dramas compass the prodigious can- motives from other parts of it. 
necessary te work. Wagner called the For the most part, a smattering of music 
yas of &, 8t ee although it. really is a tetra- adds little to the enjoyment of any perform- 
work @ trilogy, upon “Das Rheingold merely ance. In the case of Wagner, however, a 
logy: e looker ale Fe of Vorabvend to the cycle familiarity with the motives and enough 
a3 a kind of prelu musical experience to appreciate the con- 
as a whole. . announced that he proposed summate skill with which the master has 
When Wagner a terial of The Ring of the employed them, adds immensely to the 
ratic mate Here pleasure of listening to the performance. There 


ith ridicule. r 
Jofty and too gigantic 


oper 


have been many “guides” through the Wag- 


was 

hich was to stage. Wagner an- nerian operas, in many different tongues. 
a o iting ‘dramatic music of ‘The writer has never seen any volume quite 
py W owerful character than so good, as an introduction to the “motive” 
more ye reed ro the Germans characterization of the “Ring,” as the second 
oD Prod oge of presenting yolume of W. 8. B. Mathews, “Tow to Under- 
the ge, When the works stand Musie.” ‘This Yankee musician went 
he Ber the reaction was to Bayreuth at a time when it was necessary 
resente DOW ere ‘was hailed as the to write very definitely and explicitly on 
wer’ ntancous- W asters and literally wor- musical subjects if he wished to be understood 
ins’ wes ‘of modern mtless ‘admirers. a by the somewhat illiterate general public of 
grea ed DY his cour erformance 0! “gieg- his day. As a result, he put into print a 
shippe' first American Deer 9, 87, at the most valuable picture of the entire “Ring,” 
F a par given Novrrouse in New wore pane words that all can understand 

r er Siegfried wa Ma 
Metropgity, conducted and the Beefs Brandt “The Music Dramas of Richard Wagner,” 
Anton pmil Fise Aiso in the cast. The by Albert Lavignac, a much more elaborate 
were als work, contains a chart indicating the first 


Max 


t mann e been consider- 
and 


ary: 
phi v 
Tall the work must have een eto the 


appearance of each motive in the “Ring.” 
yen PD 


The Story of ‘*Siegtried”’ 


Mime at his anvil, forges a sword for Siegfried. 


side a cave. 


st: at one 5 7 F ae . 
Forest: & 3 impetuously, driving a bear which frightens Mime. Noticin; 
Act 1, rorest “dress oa ves Tie bear buek into the wood. Siegfried demands that time 
sieg hte" gear, Siege etch nis father broke in his last battle and then returns to the forest. 
the dW2F7 the sWwOrO YG he is known as the Wanderer, inquires about the sword and tells 
shall mend yg tells Mima Tows uo fear will be able to mend it. Wotan leaves and Siegfri 
Wotan 7 it only one w MSicgfried how his mother had wished him to learn fear. When 
Mime Mime tells ; meant by fear, Mime describes thi great Dragon living near, Sieg- 
returD asks what Wa thither, but says his sword mus first be mended. Mime refuses 
Sie af? ods to e sd iried tnihetne sword and, to try it, strikes the anvil a mighty blow 
fried Hempt 3 SIO vain. 

the aitemtog it in ty 

yhich Sev ; -e in the Forest. Fafner, better to guard his gold, has changed 
wy ne Dragons eT os jn a eave. Alberich spies near by, hoping to regain ae 

a dragon ¢ slays the dragon, The Wanderer warns Alberich of 


sro Who + 
ne hero offers to save the Dragon’s life in return for the ring but 


{ling Poa ; 
Ii ach. Alber tijerich hides as Siegfried and Mime approach, Mime is trying 
refused tes of the Dragon; but Siegfried sits under a tree and, hearing 
‘ishes pe might understand their language. A blast of his horn 
We emits an awful roar. It rushes upon Siegfried who jumps 


Accidentally tasting the Dragon’s blood, Siegfried 
the song of the bird. Siegfried enters the Rane eae 
ion of the ring, returns with it himself, The 


ry. 
@ thither. 


A wild Region 
n re- 
He 


} 
Briinnhilae 


inces M44, par, St00l cars SO enRe! Sakina’ aa i 
neces gl seegfried toy goddess und sbe throws herself in his arms as the curtain falls. 
sword. | duers the ee 


them Bach, Mendelssohn, Haydn; Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Haydn; Bach, Bach, Bach; 
and it would be eagerly attended and lis- 


a little better 
han they have 


nd they have 


ingla 
“ah aie in many ways t 


musical xe that their radio gee tened to. Here, you know, we have to play 

here. Ay peiter musical bias pe melodies in Gs and lullabys in D's and Cs, 

have @ is ily hired Paderewskt J if we want to get the major part of our 
ually [ could give audiences.” —CHARLES COURBOIN. 
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Encourage Him 


Ifa Boy showssigns ofinterestin music, 
promote that interest. Encourage him. 
For music will keep him in good com- 
pany and aid his mental development. 
We urge starting with a Buescher Saxo- 
phone because it is so easy to learn. Les- 
sons given free with each new instru- 
ment. Six days’ trial. Easy terms. Write 
for catalog. Leading musicians play the 


BUESCHA 
Fue Tone Saxophone 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1833 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Clipithe Coupon NOW 


aaiaaieaniinininaa iain 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 33" 

1833 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. | 

GE ens I am interested in instrument checked 
low: 

Saxophone Q Cornet Q Trombone O 


Mention any other. 


‘Trumpet 


ES 


O. 


AT HOME 

DURING. ye 
SPARE Waa! | 
TIME ———— 


Send for FREE copy of the 28th ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION of our book, “Winning Independence.” Read 
how students master TUNING with our Tunc-A-Phones 
and WHY our graduates head the profession in all parts 
of the world. With Bryant’s patented devices, tools, 
charts, and lessons, one learns quickly and easily, Low 
tuition, easy terms. Diploma granted. MONEY BACK 


GUARANTY, $10 to $25 a day, exceptional oppor- 
tunities, and an ideal profession await yon. 

BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING 
72 Bryant Building Augusta, Michigan 


—$—<—$ $< < —<— << —< =< 
Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE 
ETUDE and ask them to give you the privi- 
lege of sending in their subscriptions. 

Ash for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send. 
, THE ETUDE, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
ea a 


66 

Tama 
singer -- 
and until I 
discovered 
Luden’s, a 
sore throat 
always made 
me worry.’ 


A well-known concert singer wrote us 
recently, saying? 

“My throat became irritated the day 
before I was booked for a Nebraska 
concert. Upon arrival I could hardly 
speak, much Jess sing. Desperate, I 
sought a druggist who suggested 
Luden’s. They gave quick relief, 
soothed my throat and Isang witha 
clear voice.’”’ (Original letter on file.) 
Hundreds of similar letters are on file 
from those who must depend on a clear 
voice and trouble-free throat. Iv’s the 
exclusive menthol blend in Luden’s 
Cough Drops that gives quick, safe 
relief for nose, throat and chest. In the 
yellow package—5c—every where. 


LUDEN’S MENTHOL 


Cough Drops 
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Prize Contest 
Open to All Etude Readers 


CHILD SHOULD HAVE A MUSICAL TRAINING” 
What Can You Say on This Subject? 


Twenty-Five Prizes 


“WHY EVERY 


For years Tne Erupe Music 
Macazine has devoted a great amount 
of space to indicating how a musical 
training is of great value to the child 
in developing rapid thinking, accu- 
racy, self-discipline, memory, good 
taste, muscular, mental and nerve 
co-ordination. 

We have brought to our readers’ 
attention the opinions of many of the 
greatest thinkers of the time, point- 
ing to the fact that the training re- 
ceived in the study of the art, par- 
ticularly in the study of an instru- 
ment (including the voice), has 2 
very great significance in the fields 
of Religion, Education, Sociology, 
preparation of the mind for higher 
accomplishments in Art, Science and. 
Business, in Musical Therapeutics, 
and other inspirational themes. .Now 
we should like to have an opportu 
nity to print the boiled-down opinions 
of some of our readers upon the sub- 

j ject at the head of this column. 


A Musical Library, 


Just think what a boon this wonderful libr 


The following works selected from the 


PIANO 
Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works, Edward B. i 
Perry essence pao 2.00 
Stories of Standard 
Perry 
Great Pi 
Basic Principl 
Tosef Lhevinne....scerecereceeneete ts 8 
Principles of F oforte Playing, 
Christiani . wate 
Piano Playing with Piano i 
Hofmann 
Well Known 
Chas, W. Wilkinson 
Science in Modern Pianoforte 
Brandt . 
Master Lessor 
Bowman. fon one 
The Embellishments of’ Music, 
The Pedals of the Pianoforte, 
Pianoforte Study, Alex, McArthur. 
How to Play the Piano, Mark Han 


GENERAL 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians...---+ 
Old Fogy, His Musical Opinions and Grotesqu 
Jas. Huneker 


1 Pianoforte 


A Musical 


This library 


THIRD PRIZE—T wenty-five Dollars Cash. 


For the next ten Essays which, 
awarded. 


Following this in order will be ten more prizes, 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Cd 


A One-Hundred Dollar Musical Library 


FIRST PRIZE 


Valued at One Hundred Dollars ($ 100.00) 


ary would be in any School or Home! 


resser Company, at the regular retail prices, constitute thi 
$ 


publications of the Theodore Pr 


Vacation Abroad, 
1.00 


Reminiscences, of a Musician's 
Louis C. Elson. ....+-+- 
The First Violin, J. Fothergill 
Music and. Morals, H. R. Ha 
Music Study in Germany, diy F 
Mistakes and Disputed Points in Music @ 
Teaching, Louis C. Elson 
Music and’ Culture, Carl Mei 
Choir and Chorus Conducting, 
Piano Tuning, Regulating and 
Fisher o..e0ee toes fete 
The Education of the Music Teach 
What to Play—What to Teach, Harri 


Business Manual for Music Teachers, Geo 


tte ‘Br 
C. Bender 1.25 
WwW. S. B. 


How to Understand Music, in 2 volume 

Mathews .. 308 
Musical Progr 2.01 
Musical Mosai Franc 200 


» Ww. ‘s 
Indian Music Qecture, Carlos Tr 


HISTORICAL 


Standard History of Mus 
Complete History of Mus 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Secrets of the Success of Great Musici 
Rcuedotes of Great Musicians, 


SECOND PRIZE 


Tas. F. Cooke. 
Baltsell. 


2. Pirani $2.00 
W. Francis Gates.. 2.00 


Library, Valued at Fifty Dollars ($50.00) 


e selected from the foregoing list to the total of Fifty Dollars. 


FOURTH PRIZE—Fifteen Dollars Cash. 


may b 


ADDITIONAL PRIZES 


in the opinion of the Judges, deserve recognition a Cash Prize of Five Dollar 
S each 
w 


poe SS 


each consisting of a subscription to Tur Ervpr for one year 


Theodore Presser Co., Publishers 


5 1712-1714 Chestnut Street Philad 
elphi 
a, Pa. 


THE ETUDE 


‘CONDITION 


nen santcet closes December 31st 
1926, Al 1 manuscripts must be in 
f a . M. on that date. 
nee ey contribute. It is 
Bee ain to subscribers to Tue 

The Essays must we 

a st be betwe 
snd fone hundred words Te 
side oe aeaYS must be written on one 
side of the sheets of paper. Kindly 
eb ney as_ possible. When 
ee ave the Essay typewritten. 
eo oh Tue Erupe Prize Essay 
sues ur Erupe Music Maca- 
Ye Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
neat 'at We Mp SP ame, 
Bansennhs P of each page of 
Essays ac 
a .,8¢companied 

postage will be returned, "An othe 
estroyes vithin h 
sien theese enone, mont 


When t ini 
divided pegygkinion of the Judges is 


Music Mast Ol ie 

[usic Masters, Old and New, J, 

listed Dante af MER A. Sra 
‘lebrated Pianists of the Past “aay Stveat 

Portrait Biographies; """"""" 7" 7 ++ 
Gallery of Distingui: 

guish 

Gallery of Eminent Me 


Musicians, 4 


Gallery of Musical Celia" 4. S. 
cal Celebriti S. Garbett 
Great Men and Famous wesc! S: Garbett 
ans “6 ae 


Music, Jas. F. Cooke 


THEORY 


Harmony Book for Beginners, p 
» Pr 


Th Be 2 . 
A ireatine Seaton of Musi Bee W. Orem. ..$1 
Musical Forms, Ernest Panto’ Es Prowe, .- Oremo3 


Kar Training, Arthur B 
Primer of Pacis About Mig: 
Cy 


VOICE 


Great Singers 
What the Vocal ae oF Singing Jas, F 
Howe Should “Rnow, yerke-$2.25 


FIP 
TH PRIZE—Ten Dollars Cash 


ill be 


THE ETUDE . 


PIANISTS! 


3 Self Instructive Books on 


THE ART OF MODERN 
JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 


By ART SHEFTE 
THE GREATEST REVELATION ON THIS SUBJECT 


Aor you can learn to play Popular Music, with ull the 
il-In Tricks, Breaks, Blues, etc., as used by leading 


RADIO ARTISTS 


yQAZZ BREAKS. Teaches 150 Jazz Breaks, 50 snappy 
Novett nibellishments, etc. 18 


S% Price, $1.00 
JAZZ BASS—The backbone of Jazz Piauo Playing, 


ie ook ‘teaches you the various styles of “Jazz 
ecessary in professional work . 
Jha keys and chords... Price, $1.00 


The simplest and most 


KEYROARD HARMO: je 
e subject of 


foudensed method ever publ 
‘Sbroad Harmon: 

an understand it . i 
COMPLETE COURSE, $3.00 

teafatt Your dealer or delivered C. O. D. by mall, if 
sited,” Don't delay. Send’ for these books today. 


SHEFTE PUBLISHING CO. (Not Inc.) 
on ee Lyon & Healy Bldg., Dept. G, 
ast Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


PAY YOUR OWN WAY 


in music; Earn $2 to $4 an hour tuning pianos 
bug ere time; “or build clean permanent 
iness of your own anywhere, with rei 
Patrons and steady income {rom $150 to $400 
Monthly. No capital needed. Demand for 
food toners and player men exceeds supply. 
fit you for both, thoroughly and rapidly at 
ome, at small cost. Send for particulars. 


3 BEBE EEE 


Composers, Attention 


Manuscripts—Revised at small cost, All 
Work will receive the personal attention 

t. Eldridge. 4 
Our Copyists will make complete copies 
a at reasonable rates. These are, ©) 
erlly made and as easy to read as printe 
Tusic, Save time and trouble, 


ARRANGEMENTS 


Accompaniments to songs of insirts 
ae numbers, quartets, etc. 
rchestrations—Everything fro 
ymphony scores, Small groups. 
orchestrations. We will correct am 
Your Scores, 
Band Arrangements—All sors 
zes, (Send us your instrumentation. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


latmony — Counterpoint — Composition ¢” 
Prchestration. Most modern methods: 


m Jazz to 
‘Theater 
d revise 


rts and 


are courses will benefit you whether yor 
ace 2 composer or a beginner. Sta for 
Sccredited work only. Send Post™ 
Cop rmation. legs 
™Posers—Students—Sehools—Colle# 
Tite us of your needs. Our Information 
Department is free. 


ELDRIDGE and CASSEL 
“The Composers’ Workshop’ 

68 North 34th Street 
Philadelphia 


Judson CASSEL 


E H. Me 


A BY “CA 
re ROLYN 5 the 
Bano €n success for note placing Caae ] 
€yboard, for children. ee 8 

\ “It’s all in the shape. 

Ay Price, 55 cents; postpaid. ; 
tay A. scunrr MUSIC CO Lee 

<cllet Avenue, Minneapolis, MIO* 


natn $18 
Famen, “ 
Biatante 
STUDIOS, p, 


$60 a week RE! 

No selling or 

employment and f 
Limited offer. We 

opt. 82, 3000 Sheridan 


ERS 
ROCESS 


| hal GRAVERS ww LT HOGRAPH 


We ANYTHING in Music BY ANY P 
PRiny 

i IT UALS 

ee See puBLisHER 


When Dad is Interested 


By Charles Knetzger 


“Wer HAVE a new riano-bench,” said 
little six-year old Gladys,” and there is 
just room enough for us to sit when we 


play.” 
“Room for us? 
her ¢eacher. 
“Why, don’t you know! It’s me and 
Dad. Every night when I practice he sits 
next to me and helps me. He says I 
play fine, and he tells me all the names of 
the pieces in the book. Sometimes he tries 
to catch me on the notes, but I know them 
better than he does.” 
This child was not aware that she had 
a wonderful father and that his interest 
in her music was a constant incentive to 
improvement. At the tender age of six 
the child’s brain is* most impressionable 
and when conditions are favorable it ab- 
sorbs music almost as unconsciously as it 
learns to perform the most ordinary actions 
of the day. Vet what a hopeless task it 
is to teach such a young child, if at gets 
no help and eticouragement at home! " 
“Dad was watching me play last night, 
said another tiny tot, “and IE asked him 
where C was. He said he didn’t know, 
put I made him learn, all right! re 
Many fathers think they have done t et 
duty when they have provided a goo! 
jnstrument for the home. Sour tings 
they also try to select the best teacher 
railable, one who has a pleasing person- 
i nderstands child psychology, and 
a be well qualified to teach young 
ee Tt rarely occurs to them, bots 
ive interest in their 
ever, 10, take a7 Aer ey little think how 
i ’5 progress. ay) 
children ei arring of the future 


king or marril! 
much Ue at ttald rests with them! 


to listen to the children’s 
wy se Es asked, to express dis- 
eS mposition, or to ridicule their 
ae is unpardonable. Yet, 
es happen that parents 
causing their 


Who’s us?” inquired 


adyancement in a young 


the case of a prodigy, is 
t be slowly 


i exc : 
ee for the foundation mus 
ced efully laid in order that success- 
nid nee be insured. 
ri ‘may be ins 
ful progress ™ man with no knowledge of 
Ne é Z by appreciation of his children’s 
mu ee i them a source of yea 
ii age 
effet ae which will bear a rich nila 
inspira vation aa enjoyment Ba fie 
f cons 
years. 


” Interest » 


which T am ac- 
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TOs al aan rope pest ao it con- 
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inearned to love 


yea ye since x 
NpnUDe Bie nate my elder sister plays 
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FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This interesting and helpful 
booklet comprises 16 pages of 
simple instruction illustrated 
with charts and pictures, and 
includes six popular musical 
selections arranged for  har- 
monica and piano, Copies in 
any quantity will be supplied 
upon request. 


Send for it 


Harmonicas Make 
a Happy Christmas 


_ Everyone delights in receiving a musical 
instrument that he can play; and anyone 
can play a Hohner Harmonica. 

By giving harmonicas this Christmas you 
will not only give happiness to the recipient, 
but, will stimulate his interest in music by 
giving him an instrument he can play. 
Hohner Harmonicas, teach accuracy. 
rhythm and expression—the basis of musical 
education. As holiday gifts they combine 
the twofold advantage of all year ’round 
happiness and a guide to serious musician- 


Hohner Harmonicas are en- 
dorsed by such prominent 
group educators as— 
Peter W. Dykema, Prof. 
School Music, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 
Dorothy Enderis, Ass’t Supt., 
Milwaukee_Schools. 
A. Gore, Supt. Schools, 
Webster Grove, Mo. 


ship. eae rs Hudd, Principal, 
pe eaune dealers everywhere sell Hohner ~ evant Se ota cipal, 
armonicas—50c up. Lindblom High School, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 

Edward Randall, Maguire, 
Principal, Junior: High School 
61, N.Y. Ci 

W. H. Wheeler, Principal, 
Alton Community High School, 
Alton, Ilinois. 
AND MANY 


SHOHNERP 
@ Harmonicas |») 
a oo a ey 

NANNY Ve WA Ag 
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\\ ITEMIZED PRIcE List 
The Write tous about anything in this Line 
Mavic Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Uy, 


UMMA ULL AAA 


Fifth St.and Columbia Ave, PHILADELPHA, PA. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


The two songs listed below we deem to be more than ordinarily attractive 


= 
I LOVE TO TELL THE STORY 
Words | by Katherine Hankey Music by J, DeForest Cline 
High Voice in D Low Voice in B Flat 
Price 60 cents 
Words of the familiar hymn in sponta i ion b; ; 
genuine appeal contained ty tho sigele mclodys which mtsncarsbored by motley, areas in 8 


truly inspiring way that all ma: i i i i 
n at g y understand. The accompaniment is delicately varied and sym- 
pathetic throughout, giving the well balanced support necessary to an expressive rendition. 


CRADLE SONG 


‘i Words and Music by Lotte Kruse 
High Voice in G Flat Low Voice in E Flat 
(German and English Text) 
Price 30 cents 


qe Single in rhythm and phrase as a lullaby should be, it does not, however, conceal the musical 
gkill of the writing evidenced in the graceful flowing melody line and carefully thought out and re- 
Pat denicability fer tenclitne & grate range and simplicity of line and structure determine its ut- 

y eaching and makes it, for those same reasons, an excellent program number 


(Send for our Complete Vocal Cxtalog) 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY 5 i 
429 South Wabash Avenue oF Pee ie 
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. THE ETUDE 


“This History of Music a Great Seller Because 
It is Enjoyable, Information-Bringing 


Reading 


THE STANDARD HISTORY OF 
MUSIC 


By James Francis Cooke 


Regular Price, $1.50 


Another Well Received “Gallery” 
GALLERY OF EMINENT 


MUSICIANS 


By Arthur Selwyn Garbett 

EMINENT MUSICIANS contains sixty-two 

biographies and portraits and is equal in worth 
to Musical Celebrities. It is hard to give an idea of 
the contents in naming a few, but some represen- 
tative listings in the contents are: Bach, Brahms, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Schumann, Wag- 
ner, Mrs. H. H. A, Beach, Mme. I. Bloomfield-Zeis- 
ler, Josef Hofmarin, Ignace Paderewski, John 
Philip Sousa, Jenny Lind, N. Paganini and E. 


Sauer. 


Holiday Cash Price, 55c., Postpaid 


Regulay Price, 75c. 


HERE is a great value in be- 

ing well informed upon the 
subject in which you are inter- 
ested, and musical history is: an 
important subject for the teach- 
er, student and lover of music. 
James Francis Cooke -has cre- 
ated a text-book that has been permanently 
adopted by thousands of teachers, schools and 
colleges, because it presents the subject in-such 
a fascinating, well-arranged manner and it is 
also an enjoyable book for profitable reading 
by music lovers, Well illustrated with over 150 
cuts. This makes a very acceptable gift to 
music lovers of all ages. Cloth bound. 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.10, Postpaid 


By Josef Hofmann 


of Music 


page is a fine portrait. 


silk cord. 


with 


PIANO. QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


OF MUSICAL TERMS 


A Book that wil! be Highly Prized 
by Any Serious Student 


HIS voluime is used as a guide book by many 


pianists to 250 questions upon vital points in piano 
playing. In addition to the questions answered 
there are almost 100 pages of valuable piano infor- 
mation. Its truly a great virtuoso’s guide to mod- 
ern pianoforte playing. Cloth bound. 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.45, Postpaid 
7 Regular Price, $2.00 


Yn a 


A Very Popular Book Giving Portraits and 
Biographies of Famed Musicians 


GALLERY OF MUSICAL 
~ CELEBRITIES 


By Arthur Selwyn Garbett 


RESENTS a collection of seventy portrait-biog- 
raphies of the world’s foremost composers, sing- 
ers, pianists, violinists, organists and teachers who 
+ 200 years. One page gives 
an excellent condensed biography, and on the facing 
1 Covers such musical celeb- 
rities as Beethoven, Rachmaninoff, Rossini, Schiitt, 
Schytte, Sibelius, Verdi, 

Handel, Haydn, MacDowe' t 
The book is well produced and is art bound with 


have lived during the las’ 


Holiday Cash Price, 55c., Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75c. 


OUR THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY OFFER 
IS FILLED WITH GIFT SUGGESTIONS FOR MUSICAL FOLK 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A COMPLETE ‘copy OF,THIS OFFER WITH ITS MANY CHRISTMAS BARGAINS 


of A Few Outstanding Musical Literature Works That Make Ideal Gifts yz 
PIANO PLAYING 


ie 


sitting in music editorial chairs. In it are given able manner, givi ‘ar, understand- 
: 2 a » giving ac ‘ 

the answers of one of the greatest of present-day where B cedita S pronunciation guidance 

H Y upon not only the musical 


celebrated 


Tosti and 


Dudley Buck, Gounod, 
11, Mascagni and others. 


A Musical Dictionary that is an Exceedingly 


By H. A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 


DEFINES all the Italian, F 
English musical terms in ace ees 


terms, but also on the nar 
cians of the last two centur 
death dates also are given 


another feature of 
Musical examples are 
meaning of various 
forms. This is a dictionary 
student should possess 0 


Holiday Cash Price, 95¢ 


Ly 
DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS 


By Arthu 
© Selwyn Garb 
; t 
Gey es short ou 
sixty-two disti i 
cherini, Bruckner co 
Gabrilowitsch, Mahle 


know any essential fa 
lection of biographi 
and the two 
and Eminen 


representative musicians ee MPrise upwards of 200 
Holiday Cash Price 


= 


Popular Leader 


mes of prominent musi- 
whose birth and 
aah A list of the most 
ate the composers’ names is 
us widely used dictionary. 

five j F 

Siven to illustrate the 
musical expressions and 
every teacher and 
Cloth bound. 


operas w 


a BP i 
Regular Price, $1.25 Pee | 


GALLERY OF 


piography With a portrait of 
ee ed musicians, Auber, Boc- 
“rpentier, Cherubini, Faure, 


tT, Mas. 
> ssenet, Tausie. S 
humerous others about’ canes Suppe, 


whom very f 
nea very few 
ae Tae found in this col- 
Preceding volumes afasted Ausicaus 
f Musicians, a ffusteal Celebrities 


today and yesterday. 
» 55c., Postpaid 


Regular Price, 75¢, 


an’ 


Most Interesting Biographical 
Reading for Musicians 


LIFE STORIES OF 


GREAT COMPOSERS 


By R. A. Streatfield 


S a book of biographical reference 

or for “reading up” on the lives of 
great composers, this will be found 
ideal. The lives of thirty-five great 
masters are fully dealt with. Ilus- 
trated with full-page portraits. This 
is one of the most popular of the 
more substantial biographical works 
on the market. Cloth bound. 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.60, Postpaid 

Regular Price, $2.25 


ont De 
WHAT TO PLAY—WHAT 
TO TEACH 


By Harriette Brower 

PPHIS book is an annotated outline of 

pianoforte material arranged in pro- 
gram form ranging from the first be- 
ginnings to the work of the great 
pianists. Helps teachers in the selec- 
tion of study material and teaching 
material, while at the same time fur- 
nishes excellent studies in the art of 
program building. 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.45, Postpaid 

Regular Price, $2.00 


There is Greater Interest When 
These Stories are Known 


STORIES OF STANDARD 
TEACHING PIECES 


By Edw. Baxter Perry 

HE information in this captivating 

book awakens the interest of the 
piano student. A touch of romance, 
anecdote and educational ‘information 
is given to a number of immensely pop- 
ular teaching pieces from the third to 
the seventh grades. It is.excellent for 
this book to be placed in the hands 
of the student and by all means it 
should be a part of the studio equip- 
ment of all teachers. Cloth bound. 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.45, Postpaid 


A Complete and Scholarly Treatise 
on Musical History 


HISTORY OF MUSIC 
By W. J. Baltzell 


N extremely good work on musical 

history giving an accurate and 
faithful record of the facts essential 
to a good understanding of the growth 
of ancient, classical and modern mu- 
sic. Starting with ancient Chinese, 
Japanese, Hindoo, Babylonian, Egyp- 
tian, Hebrew and Greek music, this 
work progresses through the various 
schools and also treats with the de- 
velopment of organ, pianoforte, violin 
and orchestra music. The biographical 
chapters are excellent. Illustrated 
Cloth bound. : 
Holiday Cash Price, $145, Postpaid 


Regular Price, $2.00 


Regular Price, $2. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., PHILA., PA, 


Everything in Music Publications—1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


a" 


ue 


Only a Limited Number of Sets Available 
GROVE DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


The Encyclopedia of Music—Six Large Volumes—Cloth bound—Ilustrated 
A Superb Gift for Any Music Lover—Price, $20.00 (Not Prepaid) 


iie cc 
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PIANIST, VIOLINIST, ORGANIST OR SINGER 


A FEW SUGGESTIO 
Copy of Complete 


NS SELECTED FROM OUR THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY OFFER 
Offer Giving Special Christmas Prices on Many Things Sent on Request 


Wave 


.——————— 


Suggestions for Pianists 
of Average Ability 


SCHUBERT ALBUM = 
24 Franz Schubert Melodies for Piano Solo 


ONE'S joy in music has not beet 

might be if he has 
the glorious flow of me 
writings. This album gives 
‘ for piano. 


Holiday Cash Price, 6 


Regular Price, 


oF 
REVERIE ALBUM Type 
Ba Pidio Solos.of the Contented iia 
iano Solos pieces of @ simi 


snes and i 
"iy HE reries, Nocturnes ane : melodious 
ee a this album. They are 
and expressive, and ideal for Su Pos 
: ; 60 cents, 


i Price, 
Holiday eae ae Price, $1-00 


ea id 


aintance with 


0 cents, Postpaid 
$1.00 


tpaid 


M OF 
ALB ANSCRIPTIONS 
d 


lodies 
Famous Me Piano Solos ; Prritile piano 
and variations Scottish, 


FINE transcriptions ie or 
arranged from ee melodies and 


Irish, Russian and % 

favorites. F 60 cents, Postpaid 
i ice: 

Holiday Cash Pri © ie, $1.00 


oF id T 
I 
STANDARD keeway Piano Solos 
1 a ce i 
27 Showy, but not favorite becarractive and 


3 ee ec 
THIS album is a Ears t areal demand: 
the average pianist atl technica tpai 
impressive without too nts, Fo 
ce 


Holiday Cash, Price, 9” 350. 


aguiar Prices 


e F 
SCHOOL AND AS satis style 


in 

20 Excellent Marebes a ms to 

i © te 
Jection ™ modera 

= 4 this col rer n- 
‘THE popular a = pecause pane Schools, 897 

wd aphe 

% Tee bie ee march y id 

Mility get calls Postpa" 


Real cd MARCH 
RARY 


Marches for 


sation © 
A SUPERB compilation cet ma 
grand march types po 
Mands of all kinds. | 
. ice 
Holiday Cash Pr Price, $1.00 


STANDARD OF 7 soto 


GOOD arrangement$ in he ete 
arrangen , the & 
mortal melodies from 'g0 cents, 


Tele p e Dy = 
Holiday Cash, Price, 1 etre 


—. PRESSER Co., yFHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONA 


a as full as it 


Schubert's 
n of them 


Exceptionally Fine Offerings 
for Good Pianists 


FRENCH ALBUM 


Selected Piano Solos by French Composers 
NE of the new offerings this year. 17 immensely 
satisfying piano solos from the works of Cham- 
inade, Debussy, Dubois, Faure, Godard, d’Indy, 
Saint-Saéns, Vidor and other French composers. 
Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 


os 


CELEBRATED LIGHT OVER- 
TURES 


100 Pages of Outstandng Favorite Overtures 
E sure to ask for the. Piano Solo edition on this 
as there is also a Piano Four-Hand edition of 
this same album. These overtures should be in 
the library of every music enthusiast. 


Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 


MODERN DRAWING ROOM 
PIECES 


27 Brilliant and Melodious Solos for the Piano 


AN album that has long held a place among the best 
Jlers because of the excellence of its contents. 
It contains 27 brilliant and melodious pieces that 
are showy in the hands of the average player. 


Holiday Cash Fries aca Postpaid 
7. F 
TRANQUIL HOURS 


Excellent Material for Sunday Piano Playing 
CALM, dignified numbers for church use and for 

“other sacred and stately calls upon the pianist 
are given in this noteworthy. collection. 


: h Price, 75 cents, Post 
Holiday Cas Regular Price, $125 pstpard 


ee 
PROGRAM PIECES 


33 Pianoforte Solos of the Recital Level 


LL of these compositions are in grades four and 
A five and every one 1s attractive. 

* Cash Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 
Holiday Regular Price, 75c, 


oe 
RACHMANINOFF ALBUM 


WE publish a number of albums individually de- 
yoted to a certain composer that are m great 

aad, (his one giving nine of Rachmaninoff’s 
dee positions jis celebrated. 


pest com . 
i sh Price, 45 cents, Postpaid 
Holiday Ca Regular Pilea, ascent us 


% & F 


ry OTHER FINE PIANO SOLO ALBUMS 

AND ALSO SOME EXCELLENT PIANO DUET 
BUMS ARE OBTAINABLE AT SPECIAL 

ey PRICES WHILE OUR “38TH ANNUAL 

HOLIDAY OFFER” IS IN EFFECT. 

Send Postal for Offer 


se. 


Gifts for Violinists of all Ages 


ALBUM OF FAVORITE FIRST 
POSITION PIECES 


For Violin and Piano 
AWONDERFUL volume because it gives somuch 
encouragement to the violin beginner through 
the 22 melodious and interesting, yet easy to play, 
violin numbers it contains. 
Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 


OPERATIC SELECTIONS 


MEDIUM grade arrangements of operatic airs 
that every violinist enjoys playing, arrange- 
ments by F. A. Franklin, 4 
Holiday Cash Price, 55 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, 90c. 


SELECTED CLASSICS 
NINETEEN great master melodies made avail- 
able to the violinist of moderate ability, ar- 
rangements by F. A. Franklin. 
Holiday Cash Price, 55 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, 90c. i 


ALBUM OF TRANSCRIPTIONS 


For Violin and Piano by Arthur Hartmann 
SOME of the best song and piano numbers by 
leading composers masterly transcribed for the 
violinist. 
Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 


ee F 
STANDARD VIOLINIST 
"THIRTY-TWO violin pieces with piano ac- 
companiment within the range of the average 
player. 
Holiday Cash Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 
Rogular Price, 750, 


a ad 
VIOLINIST’S POPULAR REPER- 
TOIRE 


TWENTY-NINE violin and piano compositions 
,of medium difficulty. 2 
Holiday Cash Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 


Regular Price, 75c. 


GIFTS FOR THE ORGANIST 


STANDARD ORGANIST 
AVERY comprehensive collection, giving 43 pipe 
organ pieces. 
Holiday Cash Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, 750, 
°F 
Organist’s Offering for Church, Recital and 
Motion Picture Playing 
AFINE variety of material in a well-bound 
volume. 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.00, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.50 
a a 
Organ Repertoire, Cloth, 39 Numbers 
Holiday Price, $1.30 
ee 
Organ Player, Cloth, 33 Numbers 
Holiday Price, $1.30 


ee 
ALBUMS FOR THE SINGER 


Send for “Holiday Offer” Giving Special Christ- 
mas Prices on a Number of Fine Vocal Albums 


f ESTABLISHED 1883 ee 


EVER 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET PHIL ADELPHI A, P A. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


REGARDING * 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 
December, 1926 


Album of Study Pieces in Thirds and 


Sixths ..... «30 
Beginners’ Met! 40 
Beginner’s Voice Book—Proschowsky . 60 
Beginning With the Pedals of the Piano 

—Cramm ee eee ee ee ee eee 30 
Brehm’s First Steps for Young Piano 

Beginners ........+s++++-++ eeseeese 25 
Fifty Easy Melodious Studies for the 

Pianoforte—Op. 7—Biéhl,.........-- 30 
First Garland of Flowers—Violin and 

Piano—Weiss » 35 
Forty Negro Spirituals—White. . st 
Fundamental Studies in Violoncello Tech- 

nic—Schwartz ce Se 
H. M. S. Pianofore—Sullivan. 50 
Mass, No. 14 in Honor of St. Joseph— 

Marzo . 385 
Master Vocal Exercises—Connell 40 
New Collection of Favorite 5S 

Choruses for All Occasions 10 
New Easy Four Hand Album... 35 


New. First and Third Position Album— 
Violin and Piano . 50 
New Organ Collection. 
Pianist’s Daily Dozen, The—Macklin. 
Secular Two-Part Song Collection....... .20 
Seven Last Words of Christ—Cantata— 
Dubois ~ -- 50 


Seven Octave Studies—Kullak 40 
Twelve Piano Etudes—Bilbro. .. ++ 30 
Twenty-four Caprices—Violin—Rode.... .45 


Very First Pieces Played on the Keyboar 
Wight ...-. cece ee eee eee esse eee “ 
Violin Method for Beginners—Hathaway. .40 


Etude Radio 
Hours 


On the second Thursday of every month, 
over radio stations W.I.P. (Gimbel Broth- 
ers, Philadelphia), and W.G.B.S. (Gimbel 
Brothers, New York), at 8.15 P. M. East- 
ern Standard Time, there comes to radio 
listeners everywhere, Tux Exupe Radio 
Hour. 

Likewise, on the third Tuesday of every 
month, another Radio Hour is presented 
over Station W.L.S. (Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation, Chicago). 

The purpose of these Radio Hours is 
not to furnish popular entertainment, but 
to create a popular interest in music 
study. In bringing the value of music 
study to attention, Tire Evupe is pointing 
out to individuals everywhere the value 
of seeking personal development in’ music. 

We are mentioning Tur Erupe Radio 
Hours here in order to direct the atten- 
tion of them to teachers who as yet have 
not given them any consideration. 

The radio can do much toward creating 
a wider appreciation for better music, and 
the publishers of Tum BExvpe are highly 
gratified that such a far-reaching medium 
is available for the educational programs 
it can offer. Remember, a greater appre- 
ciation for better music enables the 
teacher to create more interest in music 
study. 

Comments that both teachers and stu- 
dents of music should hear are made upon 
the text and mt contents of the cur- 
rent issue, and invariably some artist or 
teacher of great reputation assists Tue 
Eerune Editorial Staff in making the pro- 
gram additionally interesting. 

The Chicago program is given under 
the direction of D. A, Clippinger. 

We believe all teachers should equip 
themselves to hear these Kwupe Radio 
Hours each month, and, of course, being 
so equipped, they also have the oppor- 
tunity to feast, upon many of the high- 
Glass mousieal gems offered by the leading 
broadcasting stations. The radio most 
certainly is offering the most conve 
means by which a teacher or music stu- 
dent can broaden his musical horizon, 


Christmas Giving to Teachers, 
Students and Lovers 
of Music 


The Theodore Presser Co. has been in 
the field to give service to those in the 
Musical World for over 43 years, and for 
the last 37 holiday seasons has offered 
those desiring to give gifts to music lovers 
not only a wealth of suggestions, but an 
opportunity to save money in purchasing 
any of the suggested gifts. 

It is impossible in ong issue of Tue 
Erne to bring attention to all of these 
suggestions; therefore, in various adyer- 
tisements in this issue a comparative few 
of the excellent things offered at special 
holiday prices in our 38th Annual Holiday 
Cffer are brought to attention. These, of 
course, are the outstanding favorites, but 
those who wish to see the complete offer 
may have a copy for the asking. Just 
drop us a postal today asking for a copy 
of the 38th Annual Holiday Offer and 
clearly sign your name and address. 

In this day, when psychology is so uni- 
versally appreciated, it is easy for one to 
appreciate the psychological effect upon 
the recipient of a gift, when the gift shows 
that the giver has given thought to it and 
endeavored to make it personally “fit” the 
one receiving the remembrance. 

Surely, nothing will convey this per- 
sonal touch and thought to the music 
lover’s mind more than having a gift come 
along that is of a musical character. The 
albums of music of all kinds and the in- 
teresting literature works on musical sub- 
jects in the 38th Annual Holiday Offer 
of the Theodore Presser Co. offer sugges- 
tions for almost every desired expendi- 
ture. 


How to Get 
More Pupils 

Frequently teachers ask, “How can I 
get more pupi There is no magic 
method, but judicious publicity work and 
proper contributions made toward creat- 
ing an interest in music generally are 
things that mean much to the teacher. In 
this issue there is brought to attention 
THE BEST PLAN WE HAVE EVER 
SEEN FOR AIDING THE TEACHER 
TO SECURE PUPILS. See the two 
pages devoted to it in this issue. They are 
885 and 886, 


The Pianist’s Daily Dozen 
By Charles B. Macklin 

Tf there is anything that the serious 
student of piano playing wants to accom- 
plish, it is the perfect muscular control 
of each finger on both hands. In most of 
the ordinary muscular use of the hands 
there tends to be a cramping and binding 
of the muscles, and this the pianist must 
overcome. Flexibility, independence of 
ion and immediate response to mental 
direction can be obtained with the ra- 
tional exercises for the hands outlined by 
Mr. Macklin in this book. 

Mr. Macklin is too wise a piano pedagog 
to suggest that these exercises will sup- 
plant all of the work that must be done 
at the keyboard to gain control of the fin- 
gers, but it is possible with these exer- 
cises to achieve results at the keyboard 
more readily, making unnecessary some of 
the technical work otherwise required. 

Teachers should know about this work, 
heGause there are many times when they 
will help the pupil to overcome physical 
obstacles by recommending: its use. ‘The 
advance of publication cash price is 30 
cents a copy, postpaid. 


Our Beautiful 
1927 Calendar 

For the first time our readers have 
virtually selected the picture on the Cal- 
endar. for this year. It is the lovely 
“Fairyland of Music,” which first ap- 
peared on the September Erupe and 
brought such an immediate and wide- 
spread demand for “copies.to frame” that 
we instantly realized that nothing we 
could put on the Calendar could possibly 
please our readers more or make a 
brighter musical spot on the walls of thou- 
sands of homes. 

The picture was immediately used and 
adapted by other firms, who were glad to 
pay the artist large fees for its use. We 
have made arrangements with him by which 
he generously permits us to use this paint- 
ing at a rate enabling us to sell the Cal- 
endar at the same very low “Christmas 
and New Year's gift” price which w 
been giving our patrons for years, 10 
cents a copy, $1.00 a dozen. 

The picture is in every way the original 
conception and design of the artist, Mr. 
Francis Sherman Cooke, who is a son of 
Mr. James Francis Cooke, for many years 
Editor of Tue Erupe. 


The Beginner’s Voice Book 
By Frantz Proschowsky 

It is possible in almost every instance 
where one wants to study a musical in- 
strument to find a real beginner's book, 
that is, one that presupposes no previous 
knowledge of music and carefully out- 
lines a course of instruction beginning 
with the rudiments of music and then 
stepping into the most elementary phases 
of study upon the particular instrument 
in question, progresses gradually until a 
performing ability is built upon a good 
foundation of elementary work, but when 
one turns to the study of the art of sing- 
ing the available vocal works are not as 
satisfying in their introductory work and 
logical progress. 
- "This, however, will not be so when The 
Beginner's Voice Book, by Frantz Pros- 
chowsky, is on the market. Voice teach- 
ers and beginning voice students will find 
thi book of great a ance, since it 
gives not only the necessary introduction, 
hut very practical and helpful exercises 
in logical order. 

Mr. Proschow: 


‘y, who is the vocal ad- 
visor of Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa, him- 
self has made a series of anatomical draw- 
ings for this book which are of great val- 


sue,to the student stepping up to the 


threshold of voice study. 

‘As one can well imagine, this will be 
an outstanding contribution to the vocal 
world, coming from so great a master of 
yoice teaching, and truly it does show his 
greatness in that he presents so many of 
the fundamentals of singing in such a 
clear, concise manner that the student or 
teacher is sure to obtain good results 
when using this yocal instruction book. 

Although Mr, Proschowsky has clearly 
defined the path for the student, the pupil 
will find that a teacher means much in 
studying by means of this or any other 
instruction book, but where one is so un- 
fortunate as not to find a voice teacher 
convenient, nothing could be better used 
for self-instruction than this new book, 
for which we are recording advance of 
publication orders at the special price of 
60 cents, postpaid. 

° 


Beginner’s Method 
for Saxophone 

Tt has been our privilege to stand 
among professionals and hear them ac- 
claim the art and superb tone found in 
the saxophone playing of H. Benne Hen- 
ton. It. is this man, with his complete 
knowledge of the saxophone, who is per- 
sonally supervising the preparation of 
the Beginner's Savaphone Method, that 
we are to put upon the market. 

This will be a practical instruction 
work that should not be confounded with 
any of the “freak” short cuts to supposed 
saxophone playing. This type of work 
to the music teacher, and 
ring to develop saxophone 


the type of material to carry the 
beginner along into playing ability. ” The 
advance of publication cash price is 40 
cents, postpaid, 


Advertisement 


have - 


for school orchestras will find in * 


THE ETUDE 


Mass No. 14 
In Honor of St. Joseph ’ 
Two Parts, Treble Voices 
By Eduardo Marzo, Op. 203 

Mr. Marzo is well known to the musi- 
cal world, and particularly to those who 
are interested in the music of the Cath- 
olic Church. This new ss by Chevalier 
Marzo is most effective, yet is not at all 
difficult and can be rendered readily after 
very little rehearsing. It is for two-part, 
treble voices, and neither part presents 
any vocal difficulties. As we have ex- 
plained in previous descriptions of this 
Mass, it may be sung by a mixed choir 
of.men and boys, the boys singing the 
soprano part and the men the alto part, 
although the original intention of this two- 
part writing was to furnish a Mass that 
would be suitable for use in Convent 
Schools or in choirs where male voices 
euler were entirely missing or somewhat 
acking. The advance of publication cash 
price of this Mass is 35 cents, postpaid. 

It will not be long before it will be 
ready to go to those registering advance 
of publication orders; and, therefore, we 
suggest prompt action upon the part of 
those who want a copy of this work when 
it appears; otherwise, ‘they will find it nec- 
essary to pay more than the present low 
advance of publication price. i 


Very First Pieces 
Played on the Keyboard 
By N. Louise Wright 


This is not a first instructi 

peever as the title idiot pee 
very first pieces that may be utilized after 
pe Voung student has’ been acquainted 
x 4 the notation and is getting into the 
reading of study material in the five-fin er 

position. While these little pieces ar i 
eye nevertheless they are of such aichaw 
ee BS to prove practical and helpful 
ae Se tots will find them er 

vith the very y ins f 
work with children, eras ie kaa 
Sau ein individual instruction 
“E ne little pieces of is group 
Baye ier which, as teachers Tae swat 
is an advantage. The advance fo sab 
cation cash price is 25 cents a ope. eae 
wv a 


paid. 


Ponty Negro Spirituals t 
Compiled and Arranged 3 
poglarenes Cameron White | 
hese Forty Negro Spiri | 
7 ( nin S| 
reehicy be the best and. thost on at 
res ed group of Negro Spiritus S 
wae knows the Spirituals of hie ard be 
hes atined his acquaintance mith hee 
rough sources not open to abe | 
Sees in the National Agee 7 
Negro Musicians, of which he is Soa t 
arene indication of the sound: cpu 
ae hess of this 
ae arence Cam- 
everyone who 
L musical com- 
the i 


Americar 


cae ae he has se- 
th want their liby, ese 
© worth-while things in 
American music and 
shouta possess it 
offer is made at t] 

S at the low 
postpaid, ae 


Se, all singers 
© of publication 
price of 75 cents, 
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1 t e 
By Mathilde Bilbro ‘ 

Miss Bilbro has i 
ene ed reputation tog ablishea 

ractive, yet rougy 
tional mates eee 


ss a well-de- 
ability to write at- 
tonal, Siae practical educa- 
9 tive the earlier Eratles Suutdh particu- 
ral £3) a at are Si 

aon ie Mises mmrket this nae ‘tes nee 
are virty lly UbEo; which fiurnishes 4ahge 
pieces They ee first grade study 
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Gach.” Any te, jbectal technical phase {9 
teaching worksar tot familiar With the 
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A Easy 
_ Four-Hand Album 
4 | Here we are offering at a low advance 
‘of publication cash price of 35 cents, the 
_ j®Pportunity for teachers to secure a copy 
of a new and easy four-hand album that 
Weare to issue. ‘This will be the type of 
Work that will hold the young student to 
an interest in attaining comething at the 
 yhoard, and the contents will be gener- 
{ous enough in number to furnish quite a 
“Mle material that will spread over a 
f00d season. Teachers can use a work of 
“is character in seeking out a piano duet 
_ “ery now and then as a relief from close 
“erence to other prescribed study ma- 
i ‘terial, Tn the main, it is excellent to have 
‘omething of this character in the pupils’ 
hinds for the sight reading and ensemble 
Playing development that comes through 
Hereation duet playing. The young stu- 
“nt will feel that he has something worth 
Mille ahead of him in this collection, be- 
fase in its latter pages, it points to fu- 
ite accomplishments in the pieces that 
Presents in a grade of difficulty ap- 
Poaching the third grade. This is reached, 


of wuts, in the progressive arrangement 


F duets through the book, which in_ the 
jning starts with four-hand numbers 


: bf, °,atst grade. ‘The special advance 
_  dublication price is 35 cents. 


"Beginning with the 
Ry 2s of the Piano 
- *°Y Helen L. Cramm 


fhe’ @any things have been done to make 
te Est mina etudy work for children 
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tactive as possible, and this has been 
Hood” individuals who knew and undey 
Md children set about to make first 
a Material pleasing as well ab ie 
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New Organ 
Collection 


The Theodore Presser Co. has a number 
of outstanding ecessful musical collec- 
tions in a series of reasonably priced al- 
bums, utilizing special large plates that 
make possible the inclusion of a generous 
number of compositions upon the number 
of pages that a publisher, can afford to 
place in an album -priced at 75 cents. 
While this series is a fine variety of al- 
bums for pianists of various abilities, and 
there are several choices for singers and 
violinists, up to the present date it in- 
cludes only one pipe organ album, The 
Standard Organist. This Ibum is : very 
popular seller with church and ARE 
organists, as well as with ambitious organ 
students, not only because of its eae 
able price but because of the ee ent 
and meritorious variety of the rae al 
in it. We have been importuned for a 
fi ah + of years to produce another album 
Ber ehi character, but we have bideds our 
time through a desire to mekeuy suc an 
album only we Ct ealabien "the 
. at @ood materia ayaire . D 
stn AT ia now in preparation, and in 

that all those interested in ney 
ondey s of pipe organ collections may 
on eee opportunity of becoming Be 
quainted with this collection, we are @ 


racti f offering 
i - usual practice 0: 
hering te ieat at a low advance of 


ications 
ort ee The advance of Bub 
Peron price in this instance is 35 cents 
ica r 
copys postpaid. 
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exercises starts in and proceeds in a man- 
ner suited to those who already under- 
stand all of the general rudiments of 
mush 

‘These studies are arranged in such step- 
by-step order and furnish such work for 
the ‘cella student that those faithfully per- 
fecting a performance of them will have 
acquired a very substantial foundation of 
technical proficiency upon the ‘cello. 
Teachers of the ‘cello will find it a grate- 
ful work to utilize, as it is a set of studies 
that can he used to good effect along with 
a curriculum of standard ‘cello studies 
of great masters of the instrument. 

From the manner in which this para- 
graph introduces this set of Fundamental 
Studies in Violoncello Technic, the reader 
can gather that they also are ideal for 
self-study work. The nominal price of 40 
cents a copy is all that is being asked on 
advance of publication orders. 


New First and Third 
Position Album For 
Violin and Piano 

This is to be one of the types of music 
collections that have made the Theodore 
Presser Co. book catalog so successful. 
By this we mean it is the type of collection 
that furnishes the player with material 
for diversion or for use in such public 
performances as are demanded from many, 
and at the same time it is also a collec- 
tion that will prove of value to the teacher 
who wishes to utilize an album in in- 
struction work. Incidentally, there are 
many teachers who prefer to give pupils 
the numbers separately in sheet form, and 
such teachers will find it very helpful to 
have an album such as this in their libra- 
ries, since they can make reference to it 
and order the particular numbers as they 
need them in sheet music form, because 
each number in this album, as is the case 
with practically all of the Theodore Pres- 
ser, Co. albums of music, is published in 
separate sheet music form, This album 
will cover a generous variety of first and 
third position pieces for the violin with 
piano accompaniment. During the period 
that our editors are deciding on the par- 
ticular numbers that will be included in 
this collection out of the possibilities in 
hand, it is offered in advance of publica- 
tion at the price of 50 cents, postpaid. 


Seven Last Words of Christ 
Lenten Cantata 
By Theodore Dubois 


This is just a last-minute warning to 
those who will soon he giving considera- 
tion to the music they desire for the Len- 
ten season, since we will withdraw from 
the advance of publication offer our new 
edition of Dubois’ Seven Last Words of 
Christ _on January Ist. Our new edition 
bears English text that gives the true im- 
port of the utterances of Christ in the 
hours when all prophecies were being ful- 
filled by his Crucifixion. These English 
words also have the necessary poetic and 
dramatic qualities to fit in with the musi- 
val setting as effectively as the original 
Latin, Remember, we will be able to de- 
liver any desired quantities early in Janu- 
ary and that the opportunity to secure a 
single copy at the special advance of pub- 
lication price of 50 cents will be with- 
drawn at the end of this month. 


Brehm’s First Steps for 
Young Piano Beginners 


This instructor was on the market as 
one of the leading teaching works in the 
Brehm Brothers’ catalog, which catalog 
was taken over by the Theodore Presser 
Company. We withheld making a new 
edition of this instructor until our Editors 
had time to give it careful attention and 
make certain that there was a place for it, 
particularly in view of the fact that it 
covers a field for which some excellent 
works already are available. There is 
such merit to the “Brehm’s First Steps” 
that our Publication Department decided 
to issue it—adding some material that was 
felt would be an improvement, and before 
it placed.on the market orders in ad- 
vance of publication will be accepted at 
25 cents 2 copy. This is a beginner's hook 
that ntilizes the method of giving the first 
lessons with both hands in treble clef. 

(Continued on page 966) 
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The “An 
close of hymn 
tine’s Chureh 


ished from the 
of St. Augus- 
gland, on the 


n” has been b: 


Wembley, 
ground that its use is inartistiec and often de- 
tracts from the climactic close of the hymn. 


oD action was taken by the initiative of the 
clergy. And yet there are those still alive 
who will remember when there was bitter 
resentment of this “innovation” of singing 
the “Amen.” One good rector went even so 
far as to denounce it as ‘one of the smartest 
bits of work of the Devil.” 


Dr. Ralph Horner, composer and teacher, 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, passed away on April 
7, 1926. Born at Newport, Monmouthshire, 
England, April 2S, 1848, his education was 
finished in the Leipsig Conservatory under 
Plaid. Moscheles, Reinecke, Papperitz and 
Richter. Returning to England, he became 
prominent as teacher and conductor of both 
orchestra and opera. He came to New York 
in 1906, and in 1909 removed to Winnipeg 
to become director of the Imperial“ Academy 
of Music and Arts. His compositions for or- 
chestra have been often played. 


The American Violin Trade Associa- 
tion held its first conyention in New York 
on June 14-16, the chief interest in this first 
meeting being the discussions of the promo- 
tion of the American-made violin. 


The sixth Annual Ashville Festival 
(North Carolina) was held August 9-16, when 
the San Carlo Opera Company produced “Car- 
men,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Barber of 
Seville,” “Aida,” “Lucia di_ Lammermoor,” 
“La Boheme,” “Tales of Hoffman” and “La 
Forza del Destino.” 


Miss L. Eugenie Eldridge has com- 
pleted sixty years of service as organist of 
the village church of South Chatham, Massa- 
chusetts, having begun on the last Sunday of 
April, 1866, 


Honegger’s “Judith,” with Mary Gar- 
den in the title réle, is announced for its 
American premiére during the present sea- 
son of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 


_ The Centenary of Beethoyen’s Death 
is to be commemorated at Milan by a revival 
of “Fidelio” at La Scala, and the performance 
of all the nine Symphonies under the leader- 
ship of Toscanini. All the String Quartets 
also are to be heard. 


CONTESTS 


A Prize of $1500, for a suitable official 
song for the Infantry of the American Army, 
is offered by the Infantry Journal. Full par 
ticulars may be had by addressing the Infan- 
try Journal, Washington, D. C. 


A Prize of $1000 is offered by C. C. Birch- 
ard of Boston, fer the best original cantata 
suitable for choral presentation; and a sim- 
ilar sum is offered by the National Federation 
of Musie Clubs, for a Symphonic Poem. Both 
these competitions are under the auspices of 
the Chautauqua Assembly of New York, and 
particulars may be had from H. Augustine 
Sat) Boston University, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, 5 


A Prize of One Thousand Dollars is 
offered by the National Opera Club, for the 
female singer with a voice of the most out- 
standing quality, to be determined in the con- 
test of 1927, conducted by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Particulars from 
Mr. B. H. Wilcox, National Contest Chairman, 
Towa City, Lowa 


Ten Thousand Dollars in Prizes of 
five thousand, three thousand and two thou- 
sand dollars each, are offered by the Musical 
Fund Society of Philadelphia, for the best 
chamber musie compositions for three to six 
instruments. The contest closes December 
B and particulars may be obtained 
ing the Musical Fund Society, 407 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A Prize of Three Thousand Dollars 
is offered by Jfusical America for the best 
symphonie work by an American composer. 
The contest closes December 31st, 1926; and 
particulars may be had by addressing Musi- 
eal America, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Prizes Amounting to Three Hundred 
and Ten Dollars, for the best unpublished 
anthems are offered by the Lorenz Publishing 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio, from whom all 
details may be had on application. 


A “National Capitol Official Song” 
Contest is to be held under the auspices of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. It is 
open to all American writers and composers, 
and full particulars may be had from Miss 
Beatrice Goodwin, Contest Chairman, 5 
West Lenox Street, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


The Etude as a 
Christmas Gift 


No better way to remember a musical 
friend than with a year’s subscription to 
Tae Brv The price is only $2.00, and 
with each subseription intended as a gift 
we will send a fine Christmas Gift Card 
announcing you as the donor. Let your 
subseription orders come early, which will 
prevent disappointment on Christmas 
morning. Tus Exvps coming each month 
prolongs Christmas cheer over the entire 
year and is @ reminder of your friendli- 
ness and thoughtfulness. 
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Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


Nicholas Mora, Jr. 


Back in 1905 a young man by 
the name of Nicholas Mora, Jr., was 
given a position in the department 
earing for the Reserve Stock of 
Theodore Presser Company’s Sheet 
Music and Octavo Publications, and 
introduce him as. manager 
11) of that department. In 

vas one of the two 

in the Reserve Stock where 
quantities of each publica- 
ere Kk pped in_ bundles 
elves. Now Mr. 

dozen or more 
department and 

f sie many 
times the 5 stock and 
all the sheet music is in dust proof 
bins and all the Octavo Music in 
dust proof cartons. Ceilings, areas 
and the stock holding fixtures in 
this Reserve Department gleam like 
white china and in these well-or- 
dered surroundings there are kept 
tons and tons of musie to meet the 
demands of teachers and music buy- 
ers utilizing the many desirable pub- 
lications in the Pre: talog. 

Mr. Mora also manages a group 
of employees that feed the new 
printings of our music to the Re- 
serve, De) yroup with 
wo speedy power folding 
machines and a power cutter, folded 
and trimmed around five million 
sheets of music in the last twelve 
months. ‘Think of the detail to the 
correct handling of all this, in sup- 
plying the demands of the On Sa 
Department and Order Depart- 
ment. The 1 with which Mr. 
Mora has ept his department 
with all its great amount of detail 
functioning smoothly and promptly 
means much to us in the service we 
render to our great host of friends 
and patrons located wherever the 
mails reach 


Sa Sa Savy 


Twenty-four Caprices 
For Violin Solo : 
By P. Rode ° 


This announccinent is not so much to 
acquaint our readers with the type of 
work being offered as to make known to 
the violin world that we are picparing an 
excellent new edition of these widely-used 
caprices for The Presser Collection. This 
is in keeping with our plan of having all 
the worth-while standard studies and 
classical collections included in The Pres- 
ser Collection in the most desirable edit- 
ings. To many violin teachers it ‘would 
seem incredible that a violin student had 
attained any degree of proficiency if he 
had not first gone through the Mruetzer 
Studies and then the Rode Caprices. Otto 
Meyer, whose fine editings of violin teach- 
ing works are known to many, is care- 
fully scanning this work and preparing it 
for our engravers. ‘The advance of pub- 
lication cash price of the Twenty-four 
Caprices for Violin Solo by Rode is 45 
cents a copy, postpaid. 


Fifty Easy Melodious Studies 
for the Pianoforte 
By A. Biehl, Op. 7 

Some teachers regularly use a certain 
work or combination of wor in exactly 
the same prescribed order for all pupils; 
others try to fit individually to each pupil 
the work that they feel will produce the 
results; again, others like to change 
for their own mental relief. All of these 
conditions explain why there i sale for 
so many teaching publication are on 
the market, and particularly keep in use 
many standard works, such as this inter- 
esting group of second-grade studies by 
Biehl, Our new edition will be dressed 
up in fine fashion in every way and will 
be put out in The Presser Collection form. 
The advance of publication pr is 30 
cents per copy, postpaid. 


New Collection of Favorite 
Songs and Choruses 
For All Occasions 


Anyone wanting a general collection of 
good things for everybody to sing, whether 
he is a community song leader, a school 
music supervisor or an assembly music 
director, should know this book, and the 
surest way to make its acquaintance is to 
send in an order in advance of publication 
with ten cents. This will insure receipt 
of a copy as soon as it is printed. Weeks of 
work already have been put in upon it and 
there are quite a few more weeks of work 
necessary to the mechanical side of its 
production. Naturally a book of this 
character could not be satisfying unless it 
included many old favorites along with a 
few good old hymn tunes, but this collec- 
tion in addition to doing this, has its own 
individual new special settings of classi 
cal melodies and the use of copyright 
melodies available only to us. In all there 
will be around 150 numbers, and all print- 
ing will be of a size that is easily read; 
so it can be appreciated what a bargain 
is being offered in advance of publication 
at 10 cents. Naturally, when it appears 
on the market we shall offer it in quanti- 
ties at a very nominal price. 


First Garland of Flowers 
Favorite Melodies in the 
First Position For Violin 
By Julius Weiss, Op. 38 

It is hard to tell just how early “im- 
petuous youth” begins, but teachers of 
children find it existing from the very 
first points of instruction. The youngster 
just learning to hold a pencil im- 
mediately wants to write a long letter to 
somebody, and so it is in music study. 
The little student has an inward desire 
to play a piece before he posseses the nec- 
ary | technical equipment. The First 
Garland of Flowers long has been the 
standby of many violin teachers in giving 
the young pupils melodious pieces to play 
in the early stages of violin study. There 
is a piano part so that the little student 
is further delighted with an_accompani- 
ment to these little pieces, which are all 
in the first position. This standard work 
is undergoing a careful scrutiny at the 
hands of our Editors and all necessary 
editing and revisions will be made before 
we place it on the market as a new addi- 
tion to the Presser Collection of Standard 
Studies and Classical Collections; 35 cents 
is the price at which advance of publica- 
tion orders are being accepted. 


H. M.S. Pinafore 
Comic Opera 
By Gilbert and Sullivan 


Despite the many excellent comic operas 
for amateur production that have come 
from such writers as May Hewes Dodge 
and John Wilson Dodge, R. M. stults, 
Paul Bliss and others in recent years, 
amateur organizations never seem to tire 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan Comic Operas. 
Perhaps it may be that there are more 
amateur organizations that causes a con- 
tinued sale for the Gilbert and Sullivan 
works in addition to the great sale of later 
works by some of the writers we hare 
mentioned above, but in all events there 
is an ever-present demand, and to meet 
this with a modern, well-printed edition 
we are adding H. M. S. Pinafore to our 
catalog. This comic opera, with its de- 
lightful humor and its sparkling and 
melodious music, is well deserving of be- 
ing offered to the musical world in a good 
new edition such as we are preparing. For 
those who want to become acquainted with 
this work or the fine new edition that we 
are making, there is presented the oppor- 
tunity of ordering a copy in advance of 
publication at the special price of 50 cents 
a copy, postpaid. 


Seven Octave Studies—School 
of Octave Playing—Part 2 
By Theo. Kullak 

This is to be a fine new edition of Kul- 
lak’s well-known Seven Octave Studies 
which forms the second part of this com- 
poser’s School of Octave Playing. As we 
have said in advertising The Presser Col- 
lection in its newest and finest form, 
“Nothing is better than the best.” Piano 


teachers may rest assured that this new 
edition of these “Seven Octave Studies” 
will be superb in every way. The editors 
not only compare works of this character 
with the originals, but also with all exist- 
ing revisions and editings on the market, 
in order to make certain that everything 
practical and worth-while will appear in 
The Presser Collection edition, but they 
also carefully consider every section to 
ascertain if any possible new editings or 
revisions will be helpful. These Octave 
Studies are not easy, by any means, being 
designed more for the advanced student 
who has attained quite a degree of pro- 
ficiency, yet should have daily drill in 
accuracy and speed in octave playing. 
The advance of publication price of this 
new edition is 40 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


We have two works that cease to be 
subject to the advance of publication offer, 
beginning with December Ist. One of 
these is the Dozen Songs for Saxophones, 
by Clay Smith. This is a fine collection of 
saxophone numbers and will satisfy those 
who want to render saxophone solos with 
any member of the saxophone family or who 
want to do duet work with any two mem- 
bers of the saxophone family, in either 
case with or without piano accompaniment. 
There are three saxophone volumes, one 
containing a solo and second saxophone 
part for C melody saxophone. Another 
yolume covers the E-flat alto saxophone 
in the same way, and another covers the 
B-flat tenor saxophone similarly. 

Tf it is desired to play duets with two 
C melody saxophones, then it is necessary 
to buy only one volume. If it is desired 
to play a duet with the C melody saxo- 
phone and B-flat tenor saxophone, then 
two volumes are bought. This illustrates 
how parts are interchangeable. The sax- 
ophone volumes are 50 cents each and the 
piano accompaniment 75 cents. 

®he other work being withdrawn this 
month is that, presenting the Three Dances 
for Piano—Four Hands, by Cyril Scott, 
These are extremely interesting piano 
numbers, and they will interest concert 
pianists as well as teachers of advancing 
students. Then, of course, the many pro- 
ficient pianists who indulge in piano duet 
playing for the pure love of it should 
have these distinctive numbers. Price, 
$1.25, 

Have You A Good Binder 
For Your 1926 Etudes? 

There is nothing like having your copies 
for the year conveniently arranged so that 
you can place your hand on any one you 
desire. Tur Ervpe is worth many times 
the small subscription price of 00. You 
ean bind all twelve copies for convenient 
reference in a fine silk buckram binder 
stamped in gold. It opens flat, making 
ready access to any number and keeps 
your copies fresh, neat and clean for all 
i The retail price of the binder is 
and an excellent value for the 


time. 
2.255 


money. 
Send us your renewal now for the com- 


ing year—add to-your remittance of $2.00, 
$1.25, the actual cost of the binder, and 
for this sum total, $3.25, we will take 
pleasure in mailing one to you. You can 
start a permanent musical library which 
will be a source of constant pleasure to 
you in the future. 

“Remember, $2.00 covers your renewal, 
$1.25 the manufacturing cost of the binder, 
93.95 in all, and you will have made a 
mighty good and profitable investment. 


Beware of Fraud 
Subscription Agents 


The annual crop of complaints is now 
from almost every section of 
the country where good money has heen 
paid to a swindler. We cannot be re- 
sponsible for dishonest canvassers Claim- 
ing to represent us. Pay no money to 
anyone not personally known to you. Be- 
ware of the so-called ex vice man, the 
“pright-faced boy” getting votes so that 
he can work his way through college or 
similar fake stories. Any honest canvasser 
will be glad to have you send the money 
direct if you are not convinced as to his 
responsibility. We in turn will give him 
credit for the subscription. Tt is impera- 
tive that this warning be heeded. 
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Educational Study Notes 


(Continued from page 941) 


March for a Church Festival, by Ernest 
A. Dicks. 
Mr, Dicks, a.member, we believe, either of the 
metican Guild of Organists in this country or 
of the Royal College of Organists in England, 
S written much notable organ music. This 
arch has a fine dignified theme, carefully de- 
Yeloped. Note the strong dominant cadence 
ist before the restatement of this theme. Play 
is number majestically (macstoso) or else it 
will lose much of its character. 
e pedal figure, to be distinct, should be 


pet). foo J.) 


piStance of the curious distortion of a word 
pale original significance. 
Néantino really me: “slightly slower, than 
i ally means “‘slightly slower. 
Frdantes” but the received meaning is “slightly 
peter than andante;” and hence you must gov- 
your playing accordingly. This word is an 


an section note the excellence of the de, 
ow fee, Pedal scales. Make them staccato! 
Well jen organists have a good pedal staccato, is 
fell known. Where the direction “In Oboe 
fergie the left hand commences 2. fine coun. 
abandoned, ich, unfortunately, — is 1 y 


Dreamland, by Henry Tolhurst. 
Yeamland must be performed molto Icgato. 
tous: 


felici- 


". Tolh: 1 
Major, 


‘olhurst’s series of keys is very 
Major, A Minor, C Major, E 


and A Major. ‘As you can see, these are all 
closely related to each other. i 
The first six notes are the motive. J 
ery lovely melody, suited either to teaching 


or recital. 


Rose of Love, by Lily Strickland. 

A sketch of Miss Strickland appeared in these 
columns recently. : ‘ 

This song is typical of her style and its ex- 
cellences, and will stand or fall according to the 
Snger’s capacity for espressivo singing. 

The sections marked sustained (sostenuto) 
must be so sung. 

And the Angel Said, by Frances Pitts 
Grant. ; ; 

And the Angel Said strikes us as being one 
of the very best Christmas songs we have seen 
for a long time. Its themes are sturdy and 
well-contrasted, and there is plenty of rhythmic 
Variety. This’ song builds to a fine climax in 
the broad-flowing 12/8 section, Make a ritard on. 
the words “Christ the Lord.” 

This wonderfully poetic Bibical text has sel- 
dom had such a worthy musical counterpart. 
The composer seems to haye caught up the 
Thee spirit of the words into her excellent 


music. ! 
Snowflakes, by Thurlow Lieurance. 
One of Mr. Lieurance’s finest inspirations, 


‘fully descriptive. ; ; 
beautifully Gea leisurely tempo, with a slight 


drag on the first notes ot the theme. 
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Professional Directory 


EASTERN CA 
anal coe) and Conservatory 
CARL, VIOLIN INSTRUCTION SEH EBAE Ses RemS ok 


139 West 97th Street New York City 
Telephone 1620 Riverside 


TAVE L. 


“TF « 
B E C KE R Plantst, Composer, Pedagogue 
610 Steinway Hali. New York City 


(Method combines the Artistic and Scientific) 


COMBS 


Mrs. A. K, 
| L SCHOOL OF MUSIO 
510 West End Ave, New York 


WILLGOOSE #8": 


Violin and Theoretical Subjects 
915 C srnegic Hall, New York City 
Broud St. Conservatory of Muste ° 
Wert Itaynolds Combs, Director 


1527-31 S. Brond St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


SYSTEM. Improved Music Study for 
beginners. Normal Training Classes 
Carre Lonise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 


SOUTHERN 


CONVERSE COLLEGES Sai ¢ 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 


DUNNING 
GUICHARD reeeme SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 


MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 176 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
In the heart of the Shenandoah Valley. 


H AWTH 0 R NE Dayton, Virginia 
“JONN P., Musical Directqr, Band 
W R and Orchestra. 217 South 52nd Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa- r 
Ml 0 U LTON Mrs. M. B. Plano Instruction 
ty Lessons on Hand Development 
Materials and hooks for children's classes, etc. 
‘Summer session for teachers and students June 21 to July 31. 
700 Lyon and Healy Bldg , Chteago, Is 


Studio—Sternberg School 
937 34th 8t., Berwyn, Dl. 


80 S. 21st Bt. Philadelphia 
AND SIGHT-READING TAUGHT = 


Mme. M. Martin, Leschetizky E 
P JAN 0 712 West ud Aves New Yorke woxe C H | C A G 0 
Conservatory of Musle 
CINCINNATI BLISHED 1B6T. in 
and Oak St. 


Telephone Riverside 0192 
Scharwenka & Liszt. 
D ET BR 0 | T CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


N. ¥, School of Music and Arts, 
1000 Students. 60 Teachers 
KN ox Conservatory of Muale 


bbe 4 el. Cal. 10091 River 
CHARLES Correspondence Instruction, 1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Galeaburg, Illinois 
AOTEAc 


824 West End Ave., cor. 100th st ‘New York, N, ¥. 
VEON i te ta tn 
Catalog free. Win. F. Bentley. Blzectar, 
e e@ e@ 
Give a Musical Friend 
THE MOST APPRECIATED CHRISTMAS GIFT 


aivance“STAtE NORMAL SEHOOD, Californie’ Seat! 
A Year’s Subscription to 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Only $2.00 
FOR 12 SPLENDID NUMBERS 


SPREAD YOUR GOOD WISHES AND 
HOLIDAY CHEER OVER THE 
ENTIRE YEAR 

A fine three-color gift card bearing your 
name will be sent to arrive on Christmas 
morning, subscription to begin with any 
issue requested. Where a name is already 
on the list, the gift subscription can begin 
when the present subscription expires. 


YOU CANNOT GIVE MORE VALUE 
FOR SO LITTLE MONEY 


SEND ORDERS EARLY to avoid 
a holiday rush. By doing this you will save 
time and disappointment. 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY SENDING MORE THAN 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


Two Subscriptions ..Temit for each. .$1-85 Five Subscriptions ., remit for each, $1.70 
Three Subscriptions, remit for each ..$1.75 Seven Subscriptions, remit for each, .$1.65 
Ten Subscriptions. ...remit for each, ...$1.60 


Plano School Catalog free. 


Leschetiziky Mothod 
Potsdam, N. ¥. 


WESTERN 
CONSERVATORY 70 Instructors 


A M E R | CAN Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, eto. 
Eimball Hall Chicago 
BOYD TOMLINSON 


ANN 


School of Muéle and Arta 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
150 Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St. 


Violin, Organ, Theory, P. 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 


F.W. Piano Instruction based on 
personal instruction by Reinecke, 


AAA 


NAA 


ed 


will receive SE 
neet twelve months 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Theodore Presser Co., Publishers 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price, $2.00 Yearly. Add Canadian Postage, 25c; Foreign, 72c 


AA AE cA cA 


ARE YOU SAVING FOR FUTURE STUDY AT SOME LEADING SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE OF MUSIC ? = You can hasten the goal of your ambitions by seek- 
out all nearby homes where there are music lovers and interest them in a subscription 
to Tus Erupr. Write the circlution department as to how you can become an author- 
ized Ervupe agent and earn money securing subscriptions in your spare time. 
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Christmas Gifts 


By Marion Benson Matthews 


“What shall I give to Miss Marie?” 
Cried Anne. “It must be fine— 
No music teacher in the world 
Js quite so nice as mine!” 


“Dear Anne, if I were Miss Marie,’ 
Said Grandma, with a smile, 

“Your promise to work faithfully 
Would seem the gift worth while. 


“To practice hard, and not neglect 
The scales and finger work, 

To make believe you do not hear 
When pleasures tempt to shirk.” 


“Ah, yes, if I were Miss Marie, 
I'd ask no better gift,’ said she. 


‘ Anniversaries 


Anniversaries of the following musicians 
are celebrated this month (December). 
Perhaps some of you can honor their days 
by playing some of their compositions at 
your December Club meetings. You might 
also look up interesting details in their 
biographies. 

December fifth, Wourcanc AMApEus Mo- 
ZarT died in Vienna, 1791. 

December eighth, Jean SmeLtus was born 
in Finland, 1865. 

December tenth, César Franck was born 
in Liege, Belgium, 1822. 

December eleventh, Hector Brrvioz was 
born in France, 1803. 

December sixteenth, Lupwic vAN BrE- 
THOVEN was born in Bonn, Germany, 
1770. 

December sixteenth, CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 
died in Algiers, 1921, 

December eighteenth, Cart Maria yon 
Weser was born in Germany, 1786. 

December eighteenth, Enwarv MAacDowEtt 
was born in New York, 1861. 


Letter Box 


Dear Junior Brvupp: 

I have been taking Tae Exrcpp regularly 
since September, 1924 and’ it has helped me a 
great deal with a general knowledge of music. 
Ae you often hear from readers in South 
Africa ? 


ages come together at the City Hall for about 
three weeks to compete in various branches 
of music, dancing, elocution and singin 
These competitions always attract many pe 
ple, which goes to prove how fond of music 
the Cape Town people are, 

Witt all pest wislies for Nip HrvpE’s suc- 
cess, Tam, ‘ 

Your friend, 
KaAranien Stoninr (Age 16), 
“Wembley,” Upper Orange St.. 

Cape Town, 
South Africa, 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


Elsa’s Christmas Gift 


By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


Ir was. during the social hour of the 
‘Etuder’s Club that the girls: began to 
make plans for the Christmas recital and 
to talk about their promised rewards. 

“My Daddy,” said Rose, “has promised 
me a wrist watch for Christmas if I mem- 
orize my piece. and play it without a mis- 
take at the recital.” 

“And my Auntie has promised me a 
week at the shore, if I play better than 
ever before,” broke in Beth. 

“Well, I'm not saying much at home,” 
said Bob; “but, believe me. I’m working for 
that bicycle in Perkin’s window. T'll get 
it, too, Mother says, if I practice an hour 
and a half every day without being re- 
minded and get a good report at each 
lesson.” 

And so it went on through the group, 
each one relating what bait was luring 
them on to practice. All but Elsa, who sat 
listening and listening, with wide-open eyes 
as the promised gifts were mentioned. 

“What is your gift to be, Elsa?” asked 
Rose. 

A tear came into Elsa’s eye; but Miss 
Brown, the teacher, spoke up and said, “Oh, 
Rose, that is a secret between Elsa and me.” 
Miss Brown knew that it was a financial 
effort for Elsa to take lessons and did not 
see just why one should have a present for 
practicing, anyway. 

When the meeting was over Miss Brown 
asked Elsa if she had ever read Lowell's 
“Vision of Sir Launfal.” Elsa had not, 
so Miss Brown lent it to her, and under- 


lined a certain passage about giving and 
receiving. 

Next lesson Elsa came with radiant face. 
“T'm doing it! I’m doing it!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Well, we will keep our secret until the 
Christmas recital,” said Miss Brown. 

At last the day came. Rose played beau- 
tifully ; and her father gave her the dearest 
little wrist watch. Bob played well and 


had done his practicing without being re- 
minded; so he got his bicycle. All the 
others won their own rewards for Christ- 


mas. ; 
But Elsa played beautifully—better than 


‘any of the others—but said nothing about 


getting any present for it. 
s Dyas iE your gift, Elsa? You and 
Miss Brown were so secretive about it at the 
meeting,” asked Rose. 

Elsa smiled and holding her head up 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS TO THE JUNIORS FROM C, S: MORRISON 


proudly, said, 


“Tp a 7 
instead.” T did not receive, I gave, 


ye ” chorused the girls. 

‘ Yes, I gave my music. You see Mother 
4s very ill, and every day I helped her to 
get better by Practicing my very best and 
putting love and joy into my music. She 
said it was the very best tonic she could 
have had; and, because T appreciated the 
privilege of taking lessons, she shared my 
music with me.” 

“1 is more bleed oe aPEzoNal and quoted 
eae ed to give than to receive.” 
au aoe Elsa to quote the verse 
i m te “Vision” that was her ins iration, 
nd Elsa said, happily. < ‘ 
“Not what we gi i 


ve ’ , 
For th © but what we share, 


© gift without the giver is bare.” 
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THE ETUDE 


Junior Etude Contest 


Tne Junior Erupe will award three 
Pretty prizes each month for the best and 
Neatest original stories or essays and an- 
Swers to puzzles. 

He Subject for story or essay this month— 

A Pleasant Musical Experience.” Must 
contain not over one hundred and _ fifty 
words. Any boy or girl under fifteen 
years of age may compete whether a sub- 
scriber or not, 

All contributions must bear name, age, 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
Must be received at the JuNntor ErupE 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
efore the tenth of December. Names of 
Prize winners and their contributions will 
he published in the issue for March.- 

ut your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on 
Upper right hand corner of paper. 
Contribution takes more than one piece of 
Paper do this on each picce. 

° not use typewriters. . 
Ompetitors who do not comply with 
L of the above conditions will not be 
(Unfortunately, there was a slight mis- 
e *€ in last month’s announcement. : 
“sult of the November contest will appear 
88 usual in February and not this month.) 
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Puzzle Corner 


DIAGONAL PUZZLE 


Tue first letter of number one, the second 
of number two, the third of number three, 
and so on, will spell the name of a famous 
composer. Your answers must include the 
words as well as the diagonal. 

No. 1. Where Beethoven was born. 

No. 2. The science of numbers. 

No. 3. An opera by Verdi. 

No. 4. The greatest composer of contr: 
puntal music. 

No. 5. A famous Moorish castle in Spain. 

No. 6. A band of instrumental players. 


Answer to July Puzzle 


1. Caruso. 6. Homer. 

2. McCormack. 7. Kreisler. 
3. Heifetz 8. Melba. 

4, Paderewski. 9, Galli-Curci. 
5. Gluck. 10. Elman. 


Prize Winners for July Puzzle 


Anna Marie Staples (Age 14), Ohio. * 
jonee Rimes (Age 18), Massachusett 
Mildred Jackson (Age 15), ifornia. 


Honorable Mention for July Puzzle 
Helene 


Winter, Murdock 
ry Helen Webst« 


Tonia Ma 
MeDuflie, T° 
Grace Lewenhau 


cis Ledbetter, uiktin, Helen 
; etter, Montgomery, Helen Moss, 
noe a eiitonerts, E pees AMeAurtrie, 

i Maxon, _ Annabel rane, 
Louise if Seigler. 


Hunter, Helen 


Honorable Mention for July Essay 

, Bvelyn Anthol, Ruth 
Frantz, Louise Okim, 
Oddy, Helen Lewike, 
Zur-Linden, Arlette 
r Gold, 
t Grace C. Kaley, 
Ba oral 
> Albee Adam 
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syle Me Southworth 
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yonen. Cc 
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‘xe Branch, I 1 
Louise Brvye bark, Catherine 


pow el, Mary Charmian Stuart, 
Ne NV inifred Keene, Beatrice 


‘Albert Leatheman. 
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| SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobson, 2323 N. Calif. Ave., Chicago, 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


FOR SALE Violin business of good repuc niaieniepanicciiatieennned 
estern educational centre. Ox ms arranged. eorge A. 


tation in 
Coals 


K., care of ETvpe. Pa 


na HOR SAGE Vurary GE Advance atts _ «BAR TERED. BRIDE”—Celebrated march 
Caen Sos, oe tO ee aries Phipps {fom the famous opera “Bartered | Bride.” 
Studio, 1014 Belmont’ Ave., Chiezgo, I. IPL, 20) cen Eee Mer ele Sei Null tay tO ond 
FOR SALE—Rare Old Violin, D: 
ae Ta i weeny FOLLOW VICTOR HERBERTS AD- 
Head. Nicolaus Amatus Creo n En ee VICE: LEARN HARMONY AND COU) 


B. C. Housel, 60 Depot St., Ash 


FOR SALE—Low Pitch C Flute and Pic- 
colo. Penzel Mueller make. yy particulars 
wr Emma Shields, 11 West 4th St., 
Williamsport, Pa. 


WHY ADAM SINNED—VWould like to ob- 


‘old Sanford, associated for 
ute Victor Herbert, 
course in Harmon 
the Goetschius System. 

viptive circular to Harold San- 

st T7th Street, New York, N. Y. 


TERPOINT—Ili 
1s y with the 
conducting a 
Counterpoint. 
Send for de 
ford, 172 W 


tain a copy of this song, frequently used as YOUR NAME DRESS printed 
pianologue. Addr XR. care of Ervpp. on gummed labe e blue ink with 
border. Stick them on your sheet music, 
jooks, manuseripts, other property. Prevent 
ANNOUNCEMENTS es, confusion. ‘They stick on paper, cloth, 
Rate 20c per word nythin for $1.00, 300 
i plainly, The Print Shop, 
CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY—Sim- K, Faith, South Dakota 


ple practical. Music compo 


send pocm. 
Dr. Wooler, 171 Cleveland Ay . 


Buffalo, N. ¥ VIOLIN, CELLO 


AND PIANO TRIOS— 
1 tisfactory number 


START B SS YOURSELF as piano Wen NGt 
technician. 500 a month. N Dt ticularly suitable for 
necded, Demand for skilled men ¢ nalor or dirt 4 
ply. We train you at home at scents touners non 


Neier Sick sLng es tutes Nya bashes tntion ia returned within Week after receiving music. 

weil = Elizabeth Chapman, 5507 Winthrop Avenue, 
_ MUSIC COMPOSED to your words—Melo- 
dies Harmonized—Manuscripts corrected and 
prepared for publication, KR. M. Stults, com- 
poser “Sweetest Story Ever Told” aud 600 


other works, Ridley Park, P; 


TO ULTRA-MODERN HAR- 
Edmund C. 
mont, N. LH, 


“REY 
MONY"—Write for particulars, 


Chir 


Barton, 58 Chestnut S$ 


o 


The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 
Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple type. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. Our retail prices are always reason- 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, February 6th SUNDAY MORNING, February 20th 


PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Cantilena sxsseiescie ++++Salome-Orem Hymn of the Nuns. Wely 
ANTHEM ANTHEM ‘ 
(a) I Will Extol Thee........Coerne (a) Ye Shall Dwell in the 
(b) Jesus, Thou Art Stand- Land. scamisesetaneie sets Stainer 


wat sns COMDS 


ANS ec(snseresisiare ch 


OFFERTORY 
The Soul’s Longing (Alto pERERTORE Paige rn MOREAU 
SOlO)y Wace: siaisvedngtsahce .».Protheroe Some Morning, Oh Some Morn- 
POSTURE " ing (Baritone Solo) ......./orman 
rocessional March ..........Kinder POSTLUDE 
March’ in (Gis. amen shtva eee OLE 


SUNDAY EVENING, February 6th 


PRELUDE SUNDAY EVENING, February 20th 


LODE : PRELUDE 
onal Song ...... Spinney Cangona ..scnsaless sees sanals ELOPTIS. 
5 ANTHEM 
(a) Send Out Thy Light.....Gounod (a) Still, Still with Thee...Federlein 


(b) The Day is Past and (b) Father in Heaven (from the 


OVCr Teciecak cote + -Gille argo > 
OFFERTORY | Gillette eee aetna weeandey 
We Thank Thee, O Father (Duet Eternal Light (Alto Solo) 
uae tot Bucaid Wp ere anemic’ Wooler Bussi-Peccia 
POSTLUDE 


Duke Street .........Hatton-Whiting March of the Priests.....Mendelssoln 


SUNDAY MORNING, February 13th SUNDAY MORNING, February 27th 


PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Chorus of Angels......... sates Glark: Andante Cantabile ........-... Vidor 
ANTHEM ANTHEM 
(a) I Will Mention the Loving- (a) Oh for a Closer Walk with 
kindnesses ... Sullivan God! ics scoot nen Osta 
(b) Jesus Calls Us. Cummings (b) Rejoice in the Lord.......Calkin 
OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
Still, Still with Thee (Tenor Lead Thou Me On (Soprano 
Solon. sais seanheswaenneent .. Baines SOI) schon. aaetcar Fatayavt oyiye GLEE AS) 
POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Jubilant March -Grey Petite Marche Dubois-Rogers 


SUNDAY EVENING, February 27th 


SUNDAY EVENING, February 13th PRELUDE 
PRELUDE : WRGUM WE) sy sitGlaeeersted-ay Shelley 
The Lost Chord.....: Sullivan-Lemare ANTHEM 
ANTHEM — . ‘ (a) As Pants the Hart........ Spohr 
(a) Holiest, Breathe an Evening (b) The Sun Shall be no More 
Blessing .............Afartin Thy Light ....... Woodward 
(b) Thou Art My God.....Campbell OFFERTORY 
OFFERTORY 1 Heard the Voice of Jesus 
His Almighty Hand (Soprano § (Duet, Alto and Bari- 
Silene (ao ane ees meres Hamblen SINS MBO Rs cate rcnoeens Rathbun 
POSTLUDE bs POSTLUDE 
March of the Flowers.........farker Centenary March .......,.....Lacey 


we 


PORTA 


{In order to save space the titles of many of the leading articles bave been somewhat condensed.—Ebitor’s Note.) 


'ERAR Montit Pace Monti Pace 
up PARTICLES Feb. 148 Bernard. Could I Forget?... Oct. 737 
Sept. 686 Alpine Waltz . 
.-Jan. 66 Berwald. Dance of the Medicine 
Hackett July 538 h Torch, Dance . 
Harris Oct. 772 a ‘eyda; os 

Bisby. | Qips and Guirks. 
braham_ Lincoln 
Andrew Jackson . 


Schuett. | Berceuse-Valse. ... 
cott, At the Donnybrook: 
Scriabine Preiude toe Lae 
Sibelius. Valse Triste... 
Simon, Jaci in the Bor. 
Terry. Gypsy Dance........ 
Vodorinski, Reverie Dramatique. 


A Carl 
‘. - Organists’ Etude. Harris . 
Mowrit Pace Nevin 
Browne May 386 Organ Crescendo....- 
++-Sealy Nov. 860 Organ Practice on Piano. ... 
Organ Questions Answered. . 8. Fry Each Issue 
....Oct. 735 Organ Recital Playing.........HMamilton June 464 Blake. 
‘ordon June 425 ORNSTEIN, 
...Each Issue Study 


Anthems, English 
Anthem, History. 


Bacnavus. “Sonata Pathetique” 
Bach “Inventions’”’.......... 


Leo. Modernism in Today's 


ee teens tee . 17 Bliss. Sunbeams and Roses... 
ORNSTEIN, Mrs, Reading Music Rapidly..Nov. 815 Bolzoni. Minuet ....- 


| wara, Jiguaretle 
1 Band and Orchestra’ Department |.) Evening on the 
lial t Band, The School : Marche Humoresqu 
Hi Baton, History. 
i Baver. Chopin, Sigi 
(a Beethoven's Literary Education. . 
i ; Nervousness... 
BERGER. {bene Notations 
‘ifth Symphony" 
Liszt's “Les Preludes 
Mendelssohn's Barcarolle’ in 
A-minor . 
Bizet, Art of...... 


ke 
e 


Borowski. Chant Du Soir.. 
Mazurka, Op. 7, No. 1 
Nocturne, Op. 15, No 
Polonaise, Op. 40, No. 1. 
No. 4 


‘ Butterfly Dance . 
winams-{ Siar Dawn .. 
Yuletide . 


Parents, Pointers for............Began with Sept. 


Oct. 810 


P 
Paperewskt. Chopin, Appreciation......Feb. 95 
Chopin. 
Mar. 178 Prelude, Op. 28, 


. § Musician’s Library . 
PATTERSON. | ‘The Student's Measure Chava KaheaDanee 
Pedal, Magnifying........ . .Bisenberg Sept. 643 Cal. ry ne ate 
PERRY. Management of Orchestra...... Rebs) 164, Gules -Crven 2 


: 7 An Ind 
Czukor Jan, 27  Dallam. The Bazaar . 


Marching Song 
Danse Hongrois 
Dvorak. Largo from “New Wor 
phony” 


Trish Reel 
i Circling *Round - 
Wright. Gavotte Rustique 
Sleigh Bells 


Burr. 


Piano, Care of. 
Piano, Tuning. 
. Kullak’s ‘Tea 
I Chopin, t PIRAN. ] ‘Technic Away irom 
| Borowssr, 4 Chopin’s Last Years. . Pitch, Absolute... 
Handel, Character Stu Pointers for Parents VV. Ross Each Issue 
Schubert, Character Study..Nov. 803 prrsser, THEopoRe. Appreciation: 
Branpr. Practical Fingering. :...Jan. 21 presser, Theodore, the Man. W. R. Tilford Jan. 15 
Breathing, Fundamentals.. -Bogert June 461 public ‘School Music 
. Burmeister, R.  Liszt’s E-major Polon- teem 
Ise ve. .eeeeeeeeee Dec, 911 


falling Apr. 270  nutton 
. Dec. 895 Huy vai. 


 § Melodie ....+» 
gem 22 Egecling. { Yountain Zephyrs 


Eyille. Funeral March of Dwarf King...Aug. 577 
Flying Rings «+ Feb. 


. Aug, 582 
«June 434 
+ Sept. 658 
++.May 356 


+» Lindsay Bach Issue 


a sine, 2 Ogre Dance .. 
Questions and Answers.....De Guichard Each Issue Ewing. Okcen of the Roses. 
Silver Dreams... 
.Erb Apr. 258 Felton. Mirthful Moments 
We ...Feb. 106 Reading, To Improve.... utsman Oct. 720 Fibich. Poem .. 
.-Cripps May 339 Reading Music, Psychology; Stetson Apr. 255 Foote. Cuckoo . 08 
Sept. 038 Reading Treble and Bass Notes. Pleasants Apr. 260  Frysinger. Frolic of the Goblins. 
Huston June 426 Galuppi. Gigue from Sonata in D. 
Felicitas May 338 Garland. <Ay-Ay-Ay. (Arr.).- 
«Brower Nov. 805 Chanson d’ Amour... 
.Fairchild Oct. 719 The Quest of Pierrot. 
cine Feb, 98 Romanticism in Music..... .Westerby July 497 Grey. Valse des. Fleurs. 
“Ohiinger May 387 Rosentiian, Chopin's Genius...,.-..++.Feb. 105 Valse Blize « 
July 491 s Yellow Roses « 
n t. 793 Grieg. Puck...... 
Feb, 108 Hamer. Pleading 
“Hee. 91 Handel. Celebrated Largo « 
Ont Hartmann. Joyous Moment 
Haydn. Andante from “Surprise 


Child, ‘Teach to Listen. 
Children, Teach Composi 
Chopin Chronology.... 
Chopin and Form 
Chopin, Lesson with. 
Chopin’ Preludes, by Lisz 


Smith May 338 R 
‘Bailey Mar. 184 Reader, Slow.......+ 


Silber 


Mur. 179 Recital Programs......+ 
fay. 343 Rhythm, Study of. 

x Rhythm’ and Rubato. 

” Web. 112 Rhythmical Riddles. 


Changing th pO... 
Curistiani~4 Chopin, Nocturne, Op. 
No. 
Class Lessons....... 
Concerts, Opera in Europe. 
Cooxe. Great Men and Music 


“Nov, 834 Schubert. Polonaise 

Schumann. Valse ....- 
Three Dance: 
Three 


for Four H 
Dances for Four. Hands (1) 


Jan 

July 508 
pence. Marche Militaire: MS (TU.Oct. 744 
Voorhies, Frolicking Marci .1 1111777 7Mar. 198 
vee sJuly 51 


+++.dune 436 


ay 333, June 417 Sarnapr. Maryel of Voice 
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Gift Card 
Sent 
with Magazine 


No gift more 
acceptable to a 
musical friend 
than a year’s sub- 
scription for “Etude 
Music Magazine.” It 
comes once a month 
regularly, renewing 
your thoughtfulness and 
good wishes for the holi- 
day season and through- 
out the year. A bright, 
crisp, cheery gift card 
bearing your name is 
sent to the recipient— 
no fuss, no worry, no 
time lost in shopping. 
Simply enclose a two 
dollar bill and we 
will see that your 
card arrives on 
Christmas morn- 
ing. 

DO NOT 
DELAY! The 
Holiday sea- 
son is here. 


GIFT TIME IS HERE! 
LET ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE DO 


YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


Just sit at your desk at home. List your friends whom 
you wish to remember with THE. ETUDE.—Mail your 
order to us and Presto! Your Christmas shopping 
for 1926 is done 


Other splendid combinations which include ETUDE MUSIC 
MAGAZINE at decidedly money-saving prices are shown on 
this page. No gift will be more warmly received than a 
good music magazine combined with good fiction. 


-SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN ON ANY FUTURE DATE DESIGNATED 


Note These Specials and Order Today 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE (One Full Year) 
With PICTORIAL REVIEW (Regular Price 
With McCALL’S (Regular Price $1.00) _.. 
With WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
With MODERN PRISCILLA (Regular Price 
Withr CHRISTIAN HERALD (Regular Price 
With COSMOPOLITAN (Regular Price $3.00) 


Additional Attractive Combinations at Substantial Savings! 
eeu a eee rep A MAGAZIN. iat All 
PICTORIAL MODERN PRISCILLA’: 0 > $4.05 

Regular price. Save 95 
BTUDE MUS 


MecCALL’S . 
WOMAN'S H 


Speers 
eens 
Sesaars 


Save 65¢ Regular price 00 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZIN 
McCALL’S 
YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Regular price 
ETUDE MUSIO MAGAZIN 
MODERN PRISCILLA . 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 
Regular price 
ETUDD MUSIC MAGAZIN 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPA) 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE .... 
Regular price 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZIN 
MODERN, PRISCILLA .« 
PICTORIAL REVIEW .- 


Regular price 


AlL 


$4.25 


Save 75e 


All 


$3.35 


Regular price ... Save 65¢ 


ETUDE MUSIC MAG ! All 


$4.70 


Save 80c 


CHRISTIAN HERALD . 
PICTORIAL REVIEW .- 0 


Regular price ..- 
ETUDE. MUSIO MAGAZINE 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPA: 
FARM & FIRESIDE 

Regular price ..- 
ETUDE MUSIC MA! 
PICTORIAL REVIE 
YOUTH'S COMPAN 

Regular price 


EIUDE MUSIC MAG 
PEOPLE’S HOME 


Regular _price 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZIN 
PATHFINDER, (52 Issues) 


Regular price 


ETUDH MUSIC MAGAZINE. 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE « 


Regular price ..- 


ETUDP MUSIC MAG 
FASHIONABLE DRESS 


Regular price 


Save 75ce 


All 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 
AMERICAN BOY . 


Regular price ... 


ETUDE MUSIO MAGAZINE. 
COLLIER’S NATIONAL WE: 


Regular price 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZIN $2.00 
YOUTH’S COMPANION (52 issues). 2,00 


Regular price ....-s..s.corseeeeenees $4.00 


ETUDE MUSIO MA 
GOLDEN BOOK ... 


Regular price «4. 


Save 50c 


Both 
} $3.50 


Save 50 


Both 


$4.25 


Save Tie 


Above Prices Do Not Include Canadian or Foreign Postage 


The Magazines listed below may be 
added to any of the above clubs at the 
prices quoted: 
Saturday Evening Post .. . 
Ladies’ Home Journal ... . 
Country Gentleman (3 years) . 


$2.00 
1.00 
1.00 


For Everyone Interested in Music 


Write co ws | ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


for prices A 
on any Price $2.00 a Year 
Add Canadian Postage, 25c—Foreign, 72¢ 


magazines 
not listed. THEODORE PRESSER CO., Publishers 
1712-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Musicians, 
Attention! 


Take subscrip- 
tions for ETUDE 
and add to your 
income. Sen 
Postcard for par- 
ticulars. 


Supplement 


In addition 

to the many en- 
ticingly _interest- 

ing and exceeding- 

ly practical articles, 
such as_ instructive 
paragraphs, anec- 
dotes, history, biog- 
raphy, music news and 
special departments 
which have made the 
ETUDE MUSIC MAG- 
AZINE world famous, 
each issue contains from 
18 to 20 pieces of new 
and selected music— 
over 200 selections in 
a year’s subscription 
which, if purchased 
separately, would 
cost not less than 
$60.00. You can- 

not make a bet- 

ter musical in- 
vestment with 

a two dollar 


Miss Etelka Evans teaching 
5 her class in the history and 
appreciation of music in the 


Gincinnati (Conservatory «Lllusic 


INCORPORATED. 


Bringing world-famed 
pianists to your faculty 


Suppose that you could engage Paderewski, De Pachman, or Gieseking 
to play before your class in musical appreciation. Imagine the benefit 
to your musical history students from hearing the greatest works 
played by masters of the piano. 


The Welte-Mignon Licensee Reproducing Piano is invaluable in such 
instruction. For its faithful portrayal of tone, technique, and feeling 
sets the highest standards before the students. And the range of 
available selections permits a careful study of the outstanding classics. 


Let us send you complete information regarding this modern method 
of musical instruction. 


Tue Auto Pneumatic ACTION Co. 
W. C. Heaton, President 


653 West 51st Street New York 


2) e 
GERS ON YOUR PIANO 


elee-Dignon 


LICENSEE 


REPRODUCING PIANO 


THE MASTER'S FI 


